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one may expect the special combination 
Of vegetable oils and fine flour of silex in 


HAND SAP rte 


to Lring a texture and beauty that other 
soaps Jail to give because 
Conor soaps do oe 
work 
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ennsylvania 
RAILROAD SYSTEM 


The Shortest Lines with 
Finest Daily Passenger Service Between 
St. Louis and New York, 1054 miles Cincinnati and Columbus, 120 miles 
Chicago and New York, 908 miles Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 311 miles Chicago and Louisville, 305 miles 
Cincinnati and New York, 751 miles Pittsburgh and New York, 440 miles Chicago and Cincinnati, 300 miles 


St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 614 miles St. Louis and Columbus, 423 miles St. Louis and Indianapolis, 242 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, 468 miles Chicago and Columbus, 315 miles Chicago and Indianapolis, 195 miles 


Originator of the 18-Hour Special 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND NEW YORK—STILL RUNNING EVERY DAY 
“LOOK AT THE MAP!” 














Pennsylvania 
Short Lines 





ee, 
KENTUCKY f Ve 


STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON 


ON ALL FIRST-CLASS TICKETS which are routed via Washington, reading over the 
Pennsylvania System to Philadelphia or New York (the through fare via Washington being the 
same as via direct line), stop-overs are allowed at Washington. 

At the National Capital, the visitor will find the finest group of public buildings 
in America, many places of great historic interest and all departments of the United States 
Government in operation. A visit there is instructive and inspiring to patriotic Americans, and 
the ‘‘stranger in the land’? may also enjoy it. 


ga An Illustrated Booklet’ 


OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AT WASHINGTON may be had for the asking, with other 
particular information regarding the TRAVEL ATTRACTIONS offered by the Pennsylvania 
Short Lines between the Pacific Coast, the West and the East. Call upon or address either of 
the following named agents: 














H. A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell Street, . ° ° San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCK, District Agent, 122 Third Street, . 4 ‘ ‘ - Portland, Ore. 
C. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, . - + «+. - Seattle, Wash. 
M. F. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, . . +. - .~ Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. A. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, . ° . San Antonio, Tex. 
Cc. L. KIMBALL, Assistant General Passenger Agent, . ay ° Chicago, Ill. 
GEO. T. HULL, District Agent, . ‘ ; e e - Denver, Colo. 
J. M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger ‘Agent. “oe Pe ler - St. Louis, Mo. 
, G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Ser - Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, . . . - « Pittsburgh, P’ 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Silk glove perfection was not 
attained until the ‘‘ NIAGARA’”’ 
PROCESS was discovered and 


used only in connection with the manufac- 
ture of “‘NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves. 


Every “NIAGARA MAID” Silk Glove 
has a style value heretofore unknown in silk 
gloves. They have a well-groomed appear- 
ance from the double tipped fingers to the 
hem, ‘There is no drawing or ill fit. They 
beautify the arm instead of making it un- 
sightly as most silk gloves do. 


The famous ‘““NIAGARA’”? PROC 
giv es this fabric double the wearing life, 
double the fitting life and double the beauty 
of any other glove fabric. 


We place an extra thickness at the finger 
ends to fortify and add the durability that 
is expected of ““NIAGARA MAID” Silk 
Gloves. The plainest, most modest priced 

AGARA MAID” Silk Glove is a supe- 
rior value. Others may offer you price 
similarity, but that is all. 

We make exquisitely embroidered crea- 


tions, too. There’s a strong tendency 
towards their v ogue this season. 


—$—$— eS OwevhWDO OOOO 


You should really see the colors 


of “NIAGARA MAID”’’: Silk 


Gloves to appreciate their beauty. 
Every shade and color tone that fashic 
calls for, or that your individual taste pre- 
fers, is expressed in the line. 

An innovation distinctly ‘“NIAGARA” 
is a hemstitched bracelet effect at the wrist 
of the embroidered glove. When the hands 
of the gloves are no longer serviceable, they 
can be detached and your dealer will attach 
anew aa at roamapaenapne ea 


sizes, insuring precise fit for all hands. 
qu uarter size feature is only to be had in 
“NIAGARA MAID”? Silk Gloves. 

Two-clasp short gloves, $ cape " 4 5, $1.00, $1.25. 

Long Silk Gloves, 8.75, $1. 25, $1.50. 

Embroidered Silk Gloves, 32. ng $3. 50, $3.00, $4.50. 

Men's Gloves, $1.00, $1.25. 

Misses’ Gloves, $. 50 to $1.00. 
Every Pair =. ** NIAGARA MAID” 

k Gloves is fully guaranteed. 

Ask for “* MIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves at your local 
store. Refuse to accept a substitute. If you have the 
least difficulty securing ‘* NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves, 
send money order direct to us, stating style, size, color 211 
price, and we shall deliver them through your dealer 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS, Dept. M, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF AND OF ALL THE 
THE PACIFIC FAR WEST 
EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 
MAY 


COVER DESIGN—SEAL OF THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. FROM SCULPTURE BY 
FINN H. FROLICH, AFTER THE OFFICIAL DESIGN BY ADELAIDE HANSCOM 





The Spirit of the Pacific : : : : ‘ : . Reverse of Frontispiece 
An Exposition Vista , ‘ : ; ‘ : . Frontispiece 
UNCLE SAM’S NEXT BIG SHOW : ‘ William H. Raymond 449 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS, a hitherto en 
lished Lecture by Abraham Lincoln, with 


facsimile reproduction of the manuscript P , / . ‘ 463 
LINCOLN. Verse ‘ : ; ; : Valeria Kelsey 474 
ALASKA FROM THE INSIDE. ; . : ; N. H. Castle 475 
THE DERBY OF THE NORTH . . ‘ : Esther Darling 488 
EXIT EMOTIONALISM—ENTER CHARM ; ‘ Littell McClung 493 
ALASKA. Verse . ; ‘ ; ; ; ; Charles Keeler 502 
HER ELOPEMENT. Story . : : : : Gelett Burgess 503 
Illustrated by M. J. Spero 
THE STIR OF THE SAP. Verse. : : : Thomas Grant Springer 507 
Decorations by A. L. Scherzer 
BOOMING BLOOMING ROSES AT PORTLAND ; : F : ; : 509 
THE BLUE MOON—A Serial Story in Six Parts—Part V Mary Austin 511 
A DESERT CURE ; ? : * : ; : ; : : : 517 
THE BALD SPOT. Story ; . ; ; ; H. G. Dwight 525 
Illustrated by De Lappe 
PARTING. Verse ; : ; ‘ : . Mrs. Warren Gregory 530 
HEROISM ON THE ALSEK . . c George E. Farewell 531 
THE SPINSTER AND THE SPARKING SPOOK. Story Anne Craig 537 
Illustrated by L. D. Haste 
ALASKAN ROAD BUILDING . ; ‘ ; : G. C. Jenkins 541 
MAY SONG. Verse ‘ ‘ : , : ; Mira Abbott Maclay 543 
A DROP TOO MUCH. Illustrated Verse . ; : Childe Harold 544 
NOTABLE WESTERN BOOKS F : ; : : , 545 
The Addnesses of Horace Platt (C. 8. A. A.); The Courage of Capt. Plum 


(M.U.S.); Herbert Bashford’s New V cians (H. M. B.); The Mystic Spring 
and ihe "Tales (Mabel Urmy Sears) 


THE MONTH’S RODEO ; ; F ; : . ‘ ; ; 548 
California in London; The Pendulum of the Seasons; Telegraphic Time 
Signals; The Suffragette; A Birthday Party; California Raisins, Their Day 


DEVELOPMENT SECTION . : ‘ ‘ ? ; ; : ; ‘ 551 
On Umatilla Farms (A. J. Wells); The Romance of a Fresno Ranch (A. J. 
Wells); Before-and-After Photographs (Paul Goldsmith); The Music of 
the People; The Open Door of Trade 


Southern Pacific Company Passenger Department, Publishers. Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., General 
Passenger Agent, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. One dollar and fifty cents a year; 
fifteen cents a copy; foreign subscriptions one dollar additional for postage. Canadian subscrip- 
tions fifty cents additional. Entered at the San Francisco postoffice as second-class matter. 























We will gladly furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get 
there, what the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send you 
descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable 
us to give. No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 





appearing in this department. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


FLOOD BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 





If you live west of the Mississippi River, 
write us how you can secure a trip to any 
one of these places, without expense: 


Seattle—Alaska- Yukon Exposition 
Yellowstone National Park 
Yosemite Valley 

Lake Tahoe 





FREE VACATION TRIPS EGE is08" °°" 








If you live anywhere in the East and 
want to visit the Pacific Coast we can 
arrange a trip for you. 

Write us for particulars telling us some- 
thing of yourself and what you are most 
desirous of seeing. 





SUNSET TRAVEL CLUB Rm. 16, Flood Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 














Santa Cruz, California 


is a modern seaside city of mild and equable climate, with excellent steamship and railroad connections, a 
sportsman’s paradise, embowered in flowers, surrounded by beautiful mountain and ocean scenery, commer- 
cially prosperous and ripe with opportunity; Santa Cruz is the ideal for the pleasure seeker, the searcher 
after health, the home builder. 














Casino, Natatorium and Pier 


The Famous Fremont Grove of Big Trees is only five miles from the city of Santa Cruz by carriage, or 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Fifty of the trees in this grove range from thirty to sixty feet in circumference and 
from two hundred to three hundred feet in height. 


Write Chamber of Commerce for booklet A 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS :: SAN FRANCISCO 






The assemblage of the fashionable of San Francisco in the tendency to 
theatres, clubs and shops around seek a colorful environment. The 
Union Square and the local color of night scene of the pee and hotel, on 
the streets, reflects the art influence the occasion of public fiestas, is pos- 






of the Latin people who have entered sibly the most unique spectacle to 
so largely into the history and life be witnessed in North America. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT of JAMES WOODS 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Located on a promontory overlooking the north 
shore of Monterey Bay, in front of which is the 
most perfect bathing beach on the Pacific Coast, 
within six minutes walk of the famous Casino and 
bathing pavilion of the West. 200 sunny rooms 
and baths. Finest salmon fishing and most wonder- 
ful drives. Big Trees forty minutes from hotel 





















er Santa Cruz, California 
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‘Tahoe Tavern, 








Lake [Tahoe 





MRS. ALICE RICHARDSON, Mgr. 


OPEN MAY [5th 


D. L. BLISS, JR., General Manager 
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The Arlington Hotel 


AT SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Re-opened October 15th. A large sum has been recently spent 
on improvements. A first-class Commercial and Tourist Hotel. 
Where moderate prices prevail. American plan—rooms single or 
en suite, with or without private bath. 


For rates and booklet, write to 


H. D. CLARK, Manager, Santa Barbara, California 


Als) DECATUR HOTEL in beautiful Ocean Park 
California. Fronting directly on the Beach. 
B. SILLOWAY, Manager CLARK & SILLOWAY, 


Proprietors 

















ADAMS Hotel 


EIGHTEENTH AT DENVER, COLO. 


WELTON STREET 
Excellent location. Accommodations 


European Plan. 
Rates moderate. 


cannot be excelled. 
MEL S. WRIGHT, Pres. and General Manager 








California Hot Springs, Tulare County, Cal. 


Hotel Del Venado 
Open the Year Round 
Hot Springs, Tulare County, Cal. Reached by S. P. R. R,- to 
Porterville, 30 miles stage, daily, except Sunday. One of the most 
delightful and picturesque health and pleasure resortsin California, 
Elevation 3200 feet. Hot Mineral Baths of great curative powers. 
Rates $12,00 a week and up. Cottages, tents, camp grounds. Daily 
mail. Long distance telephone. General store. 














Radium Sulphur Springs 
COLEGROVE, LOS ANGELES 


Take Baths in Liquid Sunshine 


Drink the most curative natural mineral water in Califor- 
nia. It is radioactive, germicidal and purifies your blood 
by destroying disease germs, thereby rev ivifying, re. juve- 
nating —_ increasing your Vital Force and Circulation. 
DIUM SULPHUR HOT BATHS 
.. cure rheumatism, stomach troubles, constipation, 
chronic colds, malaria, liver, kidney, bladder, blood and 
skin troubles, poor circulation, Bright’s disease, sage 
neuralgia, paralysis, nervous prostration, fe male trou- 
bles. It clears the complexion, makes skin velvety, eyes 
bright, hair glossy, stops hair falling out, grows new hair. 
It Sparkles and Foams Like Champagne. Chronic and 
seemingly hopeless cases cured. Medical advice free. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Water by bottle or case. Take 
“Melrose Ave.”’cars via Broadway direct tosprings. 5c fare. 


Miradero  Sanitari 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
A completely appointed and beautifully situated home for the special care 
of convalescents and patients needing rest and work treatment for 
nervous breakdown, careful dietetic regime, electro or hydro-therapeutic 
treatment for rheumatism, etc., with special reference to Nauheim baths 
for heart conditions, skilful gymnasium directions with diet for reduction 
of weight. Out-door sleeping facilities. No mental or tuberculous cases. 
For particulars address, Box 1494, aelde Barbara, or 
Dr. Philip King Brown, Union Sq. B 
San a Cal. 











Hotel Hamlin | 


337 Eppy STREET 
SAN FRANciIsco, CALIFORNIA 


A fire-proof downtown hotel. 

One hundred and fifty finely fur- 
nished rooms and fifty baths; steam | 
heat; hot water, and phones in every | 
room. Rates from $1.00 up. 
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The Terrace of Fairmont 





FAIRMONT . 
HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“Scenic Hotel of the World” 


Occupies a solid block in the 
heart of the city. Five minutes 


ride on street cars from ferries. 
Three minutes from banking, 
wholesale and retail centers. 
Three minutes from Market 
street. Two blocks above China- 
town. Accommodations for one 
thousand guests. Every room 
with bath. .No inside rooms. 
European plan. 


RATES—-Single rooms with bath, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $10.00 Suites $10.00 upward. 


Write for illustrated literature 
MANAGEMENT WORLD FAMOUS 
PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 








Granada Hotel 


Sutter and Hyde Streets 
San Francisco 





Absolutely Fireproof 





A modern hotel on the American Plan 
for the Tourist and Permanent. 


Moderate Rates. 
E. 8S. de WOLFE, Manager 








Note the Location and Change of Name! 
PACIFIC GRAND HOTEL 


CONTINENTAL 


HOTEL 


Cc. W. BARKER, Manager 


ELLIS STREET, NEAR S. P. OFFICES 
San Francisco 


Convenient for all transient travel. Well appointed. 
Moderate rates. 








| 
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Hotel Manx 


POWELL ST., NEAR GEARY 
SAN FRANCISCO 





The Latest Large Tourist and Commercial Hotel. 
In the Very Heart of the City. Strictly First-Class 
and Modern. Rates $1.00 to $4.00 per Day. 
THIRTY LARGE SAMPLE ROOMS, 





At Third and Townsend Sts. Depot, 
take the Third Street cars to Market, 
transfer to Geary Street cars, get off 
at Powell Street. Hotel Manx three 
doors from corner. 


At the Ferries, take any car to Powell 
(street, transfer to Powell Street car, 
two blocks up to the Hotel. 
Hotel Manx is in the heart of the 
business district, one block from the 
Flood Building, half a block from the 
Orpheum Theater, half a block from 
the St. Francis Hotel. All large stores 
within two blocks. 





E.P. DUNN, Proprietor 


Formerly Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara 
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Stopover privileges allowed on all through Railroad Tickets at 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


THREE HOURS RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


California’s Finest Winter Resort 


Situated in its own intensely cultivated park of 126 acres—in the pine forests on Monterey bay—Combines the 

delights of the World’s finest mountain and seaside resorts. Perfect climate, magnificent scenery; superb 

cuisine and service. Golf, tennis, motcring, bathing, ete., every day. Special weekly and monthly rates. 
. Full illustrated information on request. 


Address, H. R. WARNER, Manager 














HOTEL RAFAEL 















Fifty minutes from the Golden Gate, San Francisco, 
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THE HOTEL AT BYRON 
Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
553 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 









S R | and at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais. The most beautiful 

an afae Hotel and grounds in all northern California will open 

‘* li ° May first under the management of J. H. HOLMES, 
a ifornia of Hotel Green, Pasadena, California. 


One of the world’s 
most curative Springs. 
Open Winter and Sum- 
mer. All of the modern 
mo a hours comforts and 
— conveniences 


San Francisco 
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BOAT HOUSE, LAKE MERRITT 


Oakland 


Is an important portion of the great San Francisco bay section and should be visited 
by every traveler coming to California. It is less than forty minutes from the center 
of San Francisco by the finest ferry and suburban train systems in the United States. 

Oakland has many points of interest that should be visited—the University of 
California with its wonderful site on the Berkeley hillsides looking directly through 
the Golden Gate; Piedmont with its magnificent views of hills and bay, its Sulphur 
Springs Park, scenic rides and drives; Alameda with beach and boulevard; Fruitvale 
with its beautiful streets and homes—are all suburbs of Oakland, and can be reached 
by a five-cent carfare over one of the finest electric systems in the country. 

In Oakland there are parks, public and private, filled with the finest flowers and 
shrubs that cultivation can produce, parks covered with groves of oaks as nature made 
them, and, in the midst of all this, beautiful Lake Merritt, a water park belonging 
to the city, until Oakland has come to be known as the City of Parks. Oakland has 
theaters as fine as can be found on the Coast, and here appear all standard road 
attractions with local stock companies of great merit. There is everything in Oakland 
to please and amuse. The hotel accommodations are perfect, and travelers can find 
what may please their fancy for a stay of a day, a week, a month or for the year ’round. 

Information of all kinds, rates and literature will be furnished by 


The Hotel Men’s Association 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Or upon application to the follow!ng first-class hotels: 














Hotel St. Mark (Elmer T, Woodbury, Manager).............. 12th and Franklin Streets 
Hotel Metropole (R. M. Briare, Proprietor).................... 13th and Jefferson Streets 
Hotel Athens (John B. Jordan, Proprietor).....................- Broadway at 16th Street 
Hotel Crellin (Fred A. Jordan, Proprietor).................. 10th and Washington Streets 
Hotel Adams (E. Adams, Proprietor)...... 12th Street, between Jefferson and Clay Streets 
(In the Orpheum Building) 
Key Route Inn (E. C. Dyre, Mamager)..............ssceeccees Broadway and 22d Street 
At terminus of Key Route’s Oakland suburban line. 
Hote! Arcade (C. W. Phillips, Proprietor)............ San Pablo Avenue and 20th Street 
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STRATFORD INN 


California's newest seaside hotel at Del Mar, 22 miles north of San Diego. Three daily trains connecting 
with both San Diego and Los Angeles. The hotel is located on a high bluff overlooking the ocean and affords 
a magnificent view of miles of beach, is beautifully furnished, electric lighted, telephone in every room and 
all other modern conveniences. Tennis courts, golf links, casino and concrete bathhouse with enormous 
plunge nearing completion. Fine surf bathing with most equable climate on the coast. Garage now ready for 
service of automobilists. For rates, reservations and other information address 


L. E. FELLOWS [late of the Glenwood Inn], Manager, DEL MAR, CALIFORNIA 
or Sunset Magazine Information Bureau, 600 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Hollenbeck Hotel giCAG0 MINNEADO 


Los Angeles, California 
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Headquarters Tourists and Commercial Men 


NEW ORLEANS, 
New Elevawrs~New Fireprfat-~ Newly Forsiea {| f] 1 MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


Tickets and other information of 
and connecting lin 


S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 







Write for folder and reservations 


A. C. BILICKE JNO. S. MITCHELL 









agents of its own 
es, 








A. H. HANSON, P. T. M. 
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“MODERN LUXURY AT MODERATE RATES” 


NEW PERKINS HOTEL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


“THE ROSE CITY” 


Opened June, 1908. New Hotel, Old Location. Planned for Accommodation of 
Discerning Public. In Heart of Business and Shopping District. All Modern Con- 
veniences. Sample Rooms. Most Popular First-Class Cafe and Grill in Portland. 
Cuisine Excellent. Music. Bus Meets Trains. European Plan. 


RATES, $1.00 and up FRANK A. CLARK 
With Bath, $2.00 and up Manager 




























BUTLER ANNEX 


FOURTH AVENUE AND MARION STREET 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


All outside rooms with hot and cold water, steam heat and 
telephones. A homelike place. European plan, $1.00 a 
cay and up. American plan, $2.50 per day and up. Bus 
meets all trains and boats. 









i 
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CARLETON GILBERT, Manager 





















See California Right 


on the Balloon Route Excursions 


The things that are really worth seeing in 
California can be seen on the famous Balloon 
Route Excursions as they can be seen in no 
other way—and at less cost. 

You go with a personal guide—an enter- 
taining and experienced man—who knows 
every foot of the country, and who crowds 
delight and interest into every moment of 
your trip—telling you everything worth 
knowing about the sights you are passing. 




























Balloon Route Excursions will take you 
through the orange groves, along the ocean 
shore, through the famous China- 
towns, and to every point of in- |Send for our 
terest around Los Angeles and | illustrated 
San Francisco. booklet 











Seeing It All 























Take the famous Balloon Route six-day 
Coast Line trip, via Southern Pacific, 
between San Francisco and LosAngeles ° 
over the Road of a Thousand Won-| Balloon Route Excursion Co. 
ders,’’ stopping at Santa Barbara, Z ‘ 
Paso Robles, Del Monte, Santa Cruz Los Angeles Office, 429 South Hill Street 


gat Fen Zoe. San Francisco Office, 789 Market Street 
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Yosemite Valley 


Reached via 











SENTINEL 














Opens May ist. Electric lighted. 


on the Coast. Under one management. For rates, reservations and other in- 


formation address J. B. COOK, Proprietor, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
ALL RAIL ROUTE 


For beautifully illustrated folder write to Dept. 948, 
Flood Building, San Francisco, California 


Open the year round. Steam heated. Electric lighted. 


CAMP YOSEMITE 





mOTEL 


The largest Hotel-Camp 








YOSEMITE VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA’S WONDERLAND 





q A valley of marvelous beauty and grandeur, enclosed by towering walls, sur- 
mounted by lofty domes, and adorned by stupendous waterfalls. 


@ The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder as he 
height and age, older than historic dynasties. 


Do not Fail to See this Greatest of Natural Attractions 


@ Only a few hours by rail from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, a most fascinating trip into the heart of the 
Sierra. Daily train service—Observation-parlor cars. 
Rate only $18.50 for round trip from Merced, Cal. Ask 
for beautiful descriptive folder. 





For through tickets and connections see any SOUTHERN 
PaciFic oR SANTA FE Ticket Agent or address O. W. 
LeuMeER, Traffic Mer., Y. V. R. R., Merced, Cal. 


q A visit to California 
is incomplete without 
a tour of YOSEMITE 
VALLEY AND 
THE BIG TREES. 


contemplates their great 
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First-Class and Strictly Modern. 


IN THE HEART OF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hotel Lankershim 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rates $1.00 and up 

with Bath, $1.50 up 

Free Auto Bus Meets All Trains 
COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 








ANDERSON SPRINGS 


Lake County, California 


Located at the base of mountains and in a pine 
forest. The greatest Springs for health and pleasure 
on the coast. Cold, Iron, Sour and Hot Springs are 
at this1esort. The table is thoroughly first-class, 
the best of everything in the market is used. 
Rates: $12.00 a week, no extra charge for 
baths. Reached by rail to Calistoga and 
stage totheSprings. For information adaress 


J. ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, 
Middleton, Lake County, California 











Hotel Savoy 


SEATTLE 
| “Twelve Stories of 


Solid Comfort” 


Building concrete, steel and 
m marble. 

Located most fashionable 
shopping district. 

210 rooms, 135 baths. 

Library and bound magazines 
in reading rooms for guests. 

Most refined hostelry in Seattle. 

Absolutely fireproof. 

English Grill. 


Rates $1.00 up 











Mt. Tamalpais 


-. OVER... 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 


For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. 


553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
789 Market Street, San Francisco 


Ticket Office 


Sausalito Ferry 
San Francisco ° California 


Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
Mill Valley, Marin County 
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Golden State Limited 


THE MISSION TRAIN 


LUXURIOUS EQUIPMENT FAST SERVICE 


Write for details to Department X, 948 Flood Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
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One Hundred 
Hours of 


Golden Sunshine 


amid the balmy, sweet-scented 
breezes of tropic climes greet 
you en route via 

r af 


zs Piscuutecin Pacific’s 


haan ners Lines 


New Orleans—New York Service 
In connection with the SUNSET ROUTE between San Francisco and New Orleans 


Largest American Coastwise Steamers: luxuriously furnished; elaborate dining hall; finest cuisine; 
First Cabin, $35.00; Round Trip, $60.00; Second Cabin, $27.50. 
Rates include meals and berth on ship. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


884 Market St., San Francisco 600 South Spring St., Los Angeles Franklin Av. & Fannin St., Houston,Texas 
227 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 120 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 349° Broadway, New York 

















“THE KATY” **°? 


OQ FRANCISCO ae 


FORT . 
© WORTH Yd 
ws @) * . 
a DALLAS 
O 


SA 
ANTONIO 


F or Comfort travel by the SUNSET 

“KATY ROUTE” between San Fran- 

cisco and St. Louis, via Los Angeles, El 
— Paso, San Antonio and Dallas, 100 miles 

along the ocean shore, through fields of rice, 

cotton and sugar cane. Personally con- 
ducted tourist sleepers. “KATY” dining service between San Antonio 
and St. Louis. Unsurpassed meals only 50 cents. Further information can be 
secured from 





any SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT or 


W. S. ST. GEORGE, Gen. Pass. Agent -op- JOS. McILROY, Pacific Coast Pass. Agent 
518 WAINRIGHT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THROUGH. TRAINS - 


Between Pacific Coast Points and Chicago there are three fast through trains 
daily via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line, over the only 
double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. 


° ° Electric lighted, daily between San Francisco, Los 
The Overland Limite Angeles, Portland and Chicago. Pullman Draw- a 

















ing-Room and Compartment Sleeping Cars and 
Composite Observation Cars (with Buffet and Library). Dining Car Service a la carte for all meals, T 
ens A splendid electric lighted through train between Gi 
The Los Angeles Limite Los Angeles and Chicago via the Chicago & sy 
North Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. Pullman Drawing-Room, Compartment and De 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, and Composite Observation Cars (with Library and Buffet). Dining Car Tt 
Service a la carte for all meals. 
. ‘| A fast through train between San Francisco, Los fre 
China and J apan F. ast Mail Angeles, Portland and Chicago, with Pullman Ca 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Tourist Sleeping Cars. A\ll meals in dining cars (a la carte). Daily re 
and Personally Conducted Excursions. Be 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING . 
‘ 3 = : A pe 
All agents sell tickets via this line. For booklets, maps, information about = 
rates and sleeping car reservations, call on or address 
R. R. RITCHIE Cc. A. THURSTON R. V. HOLDER 
General Agent Pacific Coast General Agent General Agent 
878 Market Street 605 South Spring Street 102 Third Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
otsis W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago & North Western Ry., Chicago, Ill 
‘ — 
F 
A POLICY IN THE 
| F 
y 
~casuaLty | &/4RollinsG-Sons | 
CO M PAN Y First National Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco = 
CHICAGO BOSTON DENVER CHICAGO oe 
Is ABSOLUTE PROTECTION, IN 7 
CASE OF INJURY or ILLNESS. Dealers in 
The ‘‘CONTINENTAL” has paid up- 7 
wards of $7,660,000.00 in claims. = J ‘ 
The “‘CONTINENTAL’ is the largest Municipal, Railroad and Corporation & 
company doing strictly accident and health 
insurance business. 
The “BEST”? protection is **CONTI- Bon Is 
NENTAL”’’ protection. 
For full information regarding policies F 
call or write 
J E B E T T s Member of the 
Resident Manager STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 





THE ANGLO & LONDON | The San Francisco National 
PARIS NATIONAL BANK MERCHANTS EXCHANGE ional Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO Capital Stock - - - - - $1,000,000 
Capital - x $4 000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Surplus and undivided profits 1 350,000 Extends, to iis customers every acconmnods- 


tion consistent with conservative banking. 
N. E. Corner Pine and Sansome Streets UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


526 — e 
The German Savings and Loan Society °° 2fe"* San Francisco, Cal. 
(MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO) 
OES een nearer eer re $ 1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........... 
Deposits December 31, 1908...................c00ceee Sa $35,079,498.53 
II os 5-556 555 BS Nada w eas 69 9S ote $37,661 '836. 70 
Remittance may ‘be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co’s Money Orders, or coin by Express. 
Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to ‘ es P. M., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings 











from 7 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. for receipt of De posits only. 

OFF ~ oe resident, N. Ohlandt; orieat Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; 
Cashier, = , gehmidt Assistant ‘Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Sec- 
retary, ull Goodfellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 


BOARD OF DIRE CTORS—N., Ohlandt, Daniel Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhardt, I. N. Walter, J. W. Van 
Bergen, F. Tillmann, ir... E. T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANG H, 2572 Mission Street, between 21st and 22nd Streets. For receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. CG. W. He eyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BR ri H, 432 Clement Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues. For receipt and 
payment of Deposits only. W.C. He ye r, Manager 


Cus. F Lexce CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA = ®-¢,Teoxsr 


President Manager 
On and after Sept. 1st, 1908, will be located in our quarters e 
Corner Market, Sutter and Sansome Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
PAID UP CAPITAL - - $1,500,000.00 
OTAL RESOURCES . 4,538,921.10 
Commercial Accounts Solicited. Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes for 
ent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 














FRENCH SAVINGS BANK | Lung Trouble 
PA ett igs BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, ASTHMA CURED — 
dis- 











PRESIDENT . «2 «© e . CHARLES CARPY j Trial Treatment of California’s latest and greatest 
VICE-PRESIDENT . e ° A. LEGALLET covery (CONDOR INHALATION) and elegantly 
VicE-PRESIDENT . a . " Leon, BocQuERAZ Illustrated Book telling all about it, will be sent free 
SECRETARY . . . : . A. BousquET to anyone affected with Consumption, Bronchitis, 
DIRECTORS Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, or any nose, throat or 
J. E. Artigues Geo. Beleney H. de St.Seine lung trouble, in order to prove that a cure can posi- 
J. A. Bergerot O. Bozio Leon Bocqueraz tively be made in the patient’s own room, without 
N.C. Babin J.M. Dupas Chas. Carpy change of climate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 
A. Legallet John Ginty J. 8. Godeau By this new, direct, scientific treatment (CONDOR 
INHALATION) you can in wonderfully quick time 
get rid of pain in chest or between shoulder blades, rais- 








ing matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, chronic cough, hoarseness, hem- 
orrhage, night sweats, flushed cheeks, 
chills and fever, tickling in throat, hay 
fever, stuffed nose, foul breath, loss of 
¥ taste and smell, head noises, deafness, 
sneezing. shortness of breath, sense of 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheez- 
ing, failing strength, weakness, 
loss of weight, etc., etc. Suf- 
ferers from nose, throat and 
lung troubles are being cured 
in all parts of the U.S. and 
many foreign countries, it 
proving equally effective in 
any climate. 

By means of medicated vapor 
from burning Pastille drawn 








The McConway & Torley Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sole Manufacturers of the 


Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


McCMULLIN & EYRE 
Flood Building San Francisco 











through mouth or nose, this 








( powertul germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhalant 
reaches the exact spot affected. It disinfects and re- 
builds the ulcerated tissues, loosens and raises distress- 
ing mucus, destroys and throws off poison germs, 
heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages and bron- 
chial tubes and restores health. If you are swallowing 
medicine expecting to get well— STOP. 

FREE Write to-day for liberal Trial, Iliustrated 

Book and how to get well without taking 


HANTS CHA 2.F. medicine. All sent absolutely free. 
on prone han — ° CONDOR MEDICINE CO. DEPT. 205 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


DEWEY.STRONC &CO 
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Phelps Protective Paper 


THE PAPER THAT REALLY PROTECTS 


Presumably there has never been a paper manufactured that has 
been put to such severe tests or more rigid inspection to deter- 
mine its quality than Phelps Protective Paper. 

It has withstood every test that is required of a protective paper, 
and that is why it has been adopted not only in the commercial 
houses but by many large banking institutions all over the 
United States. 


Phelps Protective Paper is the stock to use for all your checks, 
drafts, vouchers and valuable documents. By using it you are 
guaranteed against any loss by alterations, erasures, or changes 
from the original writing. 

‘Phelps Protective Paper is manufactured in blue, green, pink, 
primrose and fawn. Special colors or designs with name or 
trademark can be made. Booklet showing its varied uses and 
designs to be had upon application to mill. 

Send for samples—put them toa the test. 

Sold generally thruout the United States by the leading paper 
houses, but manufactured solely by the 


PHELPS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass.,U.S.A. 


A ACOX HOMHORD 











PATENT Hydraulic Sea-going Self-propelling MAIN OFFICE 
Dredge, discharging through 6000 feet of pipe. MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











SUCTION - ee vac 
DREDGES ‘ as = = ; a as Branch Offices 
—— ng oS ie | pe NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CLAM SHELL ~*~ GALVESTON, TEX. 
DREDGES SEATTLE, WASH. 
DIPPER - = aS: Se R. A. PERRY 
DR EDGES = A => RES: re General Manager 


NORTH AMERICAN DREDGING Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Engineers and Contractors for All Kinds of RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
Cembined Capacity of Plant 1,500,000 Yards per Month 


























California Reclamation Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LAND RECLAMATION, LEVEE BUILDING, 
*  DIKING AND DITCHING 


5 ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
PERLE SS Sitges R. A. PERRY, Gen’l Mgr. « Office: Merchants Exchange Building 








we 
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in America. 
any investment of capital. 






your present occupation 


APPLY TO 


A Thorough Commercial 





We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
the world. Get your nameon your own Real Estate Signs — big money 1n it. 


Representative. Write tor 62-page book, Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2643 Reaper Block, Chicago 















Law Course FREE to Each 












It is the = that sells 
can earn. 


in eight weeks and our Free 


them even more than that. 


free book, “4 Knight of the Gr 
for it today. Address nearest of 





San Francisco 


ere 
THE MAN WHO 
\ 3 THE GOONS 


Which Man Will You Be? 


The man that works in the factory or store, or keeps the books, or 
does the office work, is not the one that draws the big pay envelope. 
the goods; there is no limit to what he 
lesmen earn anywhere from 


$1,000 to $10,000 A YearZ 


and expenses. We will teach you to be a high-grade Salesman by mail 


you to secure a position as a Traveling Salesman witha reliablefirm. We 
received calls for salesmen from 3,000 firms last year, and assisted hun- 
dreds of our graduates to secure good positions where a great many of 
them have earned from $100 to $500 a month and expenses and some of 
We are receiving hundreds of new calls for 
salesmen for the summer and fall rush. If 
to enter the most independent, best paid, 
world, where you can increase a your earning ‘trom two to ten times, our 
ig — show you how. 


Dept. 120 National Tienes Training Association, 
New York Chicago 





ployment Bureau will assist 


‘ou are ambitious and want 
pleasant profession in the 


Write (or call) 





Kansas City Minneapolis 














Employer 


we can furnish you with all the help 
you may need. 


Employee 


we can furnish you with the position 
you are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 





Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents | 


WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 


1 1th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
BRANCHES: 

2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 

6th and Franklin Sts. Oakland, Cal. | 















The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. Kecognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc. 
tors. Takes spare time on) Three courses— 
dane nome” Business, College. P repares for 

ractice ill better your con- ae 

ition and prospectsin business. 
Students and graduates every- 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy a pa Plan free. 


STUDY 


LAW 
AT 


SING FAT CoO., Inc. 


The Famous Oriental Bazaar 
Wholesale and Retail 
S$. W. corner Dupont and California Streets SAN FRANCISCO 
Brancuxs: The Emporium Oriental Ponts 20m San Francisco 
50 South Broadway, Los An 








pragu 
Correspandenee School 
704 Majestic Ley, Detroit, Nich. 








ioauan Trade Mark 


REGISTERED 


2%. 4 tt #& 
HOTEL ROSE 


VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan Rates $2.00 Up 
Free Hotel Bus 
For Particulars Address 


W. H. TURNER, Prop. 

















| 
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= Educational = 











1@ BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN: 


It is a well known fact among busines: men that a knowledge 
of SHORTHAND and BOOKKEEPING is practically the on.y STEPPING STONE 
within reach of young people to-day by which they may attain to success in 
the business world. pportunities are never lacking for bright, ambitious 
young men and women well trained along these lines. Much depends 
upon proper training—thoroughness in every detail is the keynote to sue- 
cessful business careers. Therefore when choosing a school select the one 
whose excellent reputation is due to its complete courses and thorough 
teaching thereof. 

Under the HEALD SYSTEM of class and individual instruction our 
students advance rapidly and become competent stenographers and book- 
keepers—tully equipped to fill first class positions in wholesale or retail 
houses, Railroad, Real Estate, Insurance or Law offices. 

We also teach automobiling, engineering and music. 


Write for Our Illustrated Booklets 
Address I Pres. E. _ P. . Heald, 425 McAllister St., S. _ F. 


°Su STAMMER? 


Why go through life with halting tongue when positively we can cure you? 
Expense is small. We can send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured completely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
all cases. NOCURE, NO PAY. Send your name or = of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. Write 

PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
1714 Renton Club | Bidé., 18th and Madison Sts., Seattle; Wash. 


Memor. ty the Basis 
os Al , Hnowiledge 


"e NAE PN THE 
nos KEY 
Nee FUCLESS 
You are no a intellectually than 
| dapaeA wos i Easy, eg ag Increases 
neome ves ady memory for faces, names, 
REMEMBER business ‘details, studies, conversation; develops 
WRITE TO-DAY bot eee speaking, writing, pcnaliy ° 
hool, 798 Auditorium 




























Dickson Memory 








The crown- Surprisingly 
ing achieve- Delicious 
ment of the 
most success- Delivered free 
ful confection- anywhere in 
ers in the the United 
world States 





California 
Chocolates 


Get a Box of California Chocolates 
They Surpass Any Chocolates You 
Gver Ate, in Cheir Subtle Delicacy of 
lavor 
One Pound Box - - - 
Two Pound Box- - - 


The Pig and Whistle Company 
224 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





80 cents 
$1.50 








MOUNT TAMALPAIS Lon tty ACADEMY 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’” Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. nd for a catalogue. 
ARTHUR CrosBy, D. D., Head Master. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY —Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William- W alker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


MANZANITA HALL, PALO ALTO, CAL.—Prepares 
boys for Stanford and University of California. Small dor- 
mitories under separate masters. Sunshine in every room. 
Manual training; gymnasium; life of mountain, valley, 
sea. Rates low. rite for illustrated catalogue. 17th 
year opens August 24. J. LeRoy Dixon, Principal. 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 


THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
San Francisco, Chicago. Largest training school of acting 
in America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue. Countryman Building, Van 
Ness Avenue and Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


ae meg ee A y any Man or Boy at Home. — yo ag Bend 
7 booms stamp for particulars and proof. 
‘a.Sm1TH, BOOM 1072 —2040 KNOXVILLE AV, PEORUA,ILLy 
~ SHORTHAND IN 30 | DAYS S—Boyd Syllabic System 
—written with only nine characte ars. No. “positions,” 
“ruled lines,” ‘‘shading,” ‘‘word-signs” nor ‘‘cold notes. 
7 edy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
home study, utilizing spare time. CxuicaGo CoRRE- 
spounmnen SCHOOLS, 970-112 Clark St., Chicago. 























” 





IT PAYS BIG TO AMUSE THE PUBLIC WITH 


MOTION PICTURES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 
tion Book and ‘‘Business Guide’’ tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it. Astonishing Opportunity in any 
locality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge halls, the- 
aters, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 
Others do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 


WESTERN AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 1046 GOLDEN GATE AV., SAN FRANCISCO 


DAINTY LACES 


Valenciennes, Mechlin, Maltese and Torchon. Direct 
importation from France. Laces for Lingerie waists, 
children’s dresses, evening gowns and infants’ wear. 
Prices low. Samples sent on receipt of 2c stamp. 


LANCASTER LACE CO. 
18 S. Euclid Avenue PASADENA, CAL, 

















aaa 
25% A 7 he) OJ Saved On Any Make 
0 00f Typewriter 





Rebuilt by Us. Let’s Prove It to You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
138 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 








255 Montgomery St., San. Francisco 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS | xox sc sease 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 





REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 





SUNNYVALE, Santa Clara County, Calif.—38 miles 
from San Francisco. The ideal climate of the state is 
found here. Enormous factories employing hundreds of 
hands are located in Sunnyvale. The center for the most 
successful 5 and 10-acre farms in California. Grow 
apples, pears, alfalfa, and vegetables in the flowing 
artesian well belt, and cherries, peaches; apricots, prunes, 
and walnuts and raise chickens on the sediment soil. 
The market for all products is in Sunnyvale, where the 
Libby, McNeill and by and the Sunnyvale Fruit Can- 
neries, and Madison & Bonner, dried fruit packers, are 
located. Land sold on your own terms direct from the 
owners. For further information write for illustrated 
booklet. R. B. Cherington, Sunnyvale Chamber of 
Commerce. 


SUNNYVALE—The town of manufacturing and small 
farming. Residence, business lots and five-acre tracts. 
Prices very low. Write for catalogue. Sunnyvale Land 
Co., Sunnyvale, Santa Clara county, California. 


WOULD YOU PAY $5 PER MONTH for a beautiful 
ocean-view residence site in the suburbs of Sunny San 
Diego (Southern California’s most delightful home place 
and the Coast’s most rapidly developing city) providing I 
could convince you that the investment is safe and 
remunerative? rite immediately for free illustrated 
booklet. J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


I BUY, sell and exchange California lands and ranches. 
Large tracts for subdivision and colonization a specialty. 
Write for full particulars. 

H. O. PALEN, Highland, Ulster Cc., N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA LAND—$1 acre, cash payment; balance 
90 cents month per acre; close San Francisco; no taxes; 
no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, rich, clear; ready to 
plow; irrigated; perpetual water right; immediate pos- 
session given; particulars, maps, photographs, free. 

Stevinson Colony, 1414 Market Street, San Francisco. 


FOR COLONIZATION ENTERPRISES, we have a number of 
tracts from to 30, acres for sale; st land in California; 
subject to irrigation; will net 100% to 400% if subdivided. Write us, 
Hobson-McCormick Co., 411-12 Balboa Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

















W. M. FRENCH—The leading Real Estate Dealer of 
Medford, Oregon. Address, room 7, Jackson County 
Bank Building, Medford, Oregon. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LANDS in tracts to suit. 
Rich soil, delightful climate. For descriptive literature 
write Olmsted Land Co., Salem, Oregon. 


REAL ESTA TE—Miscellaneous 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made in real estate 
business; no capital required; we teach the business by 
mail, appoint you special representative, assist you to 
success. Valuable book free. The Cross Co. 2685 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other advertisement in 
this magazine. 


PALOUSE COUNTRY—Richly illustrated 40-page booklet; also 
color map views of banner non-irrigated counties Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho; Spokane market; prosperous, thriving cities—Moscow, 
Colfax, Rosalia, Palouse; wheat, dairy, poultry scenes. Write to C. E. 
Flagg, Secretary Palouse Commercial Clubs, room 606, Terminal Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 

















PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


PATENTS THAT PAY—Protect your idea. 2 books 
free: ‘‘Fortunes in Patents—What and How to Invent” 
and 84-page Guide. Free report as to patentability. 
E. E. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, 1189 F St., Wash. D. C 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Send sketch 
for free report as to patentability. Guide Book and What 
to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, sent 
free. One million dollars offered for one invention; $16,000 
for others. Patents secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 














COME TO KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, and do 
better. Good land, water plenty, sure crops, corn, cattle, 
hogs, dairying, alfalfa, raisin grapes, peaches. Send for 
booklet and local newspapers free. Learn the truth. 
Address Chamber of Commerce, Dept. 8, Hanford, Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS LANDS: we have several large tracts 
to offer at from $7.50 to $25 r acre desirable for 
Eucalyptus planting. Hosson-McCormick Co., 411-12 
Balboa Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS—In San Joaquin County, in 
large and small tracts, improved and unimproved farms, 
Write us for descriptive matter of thisCounty. References 
any bank here. 9 years in this business in this city. 
Established 1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 N. Hunt¢r St., 
Stockton, Cal. 


FOR SALE—Palomitas Vineyard; 194 acres; 106 acres 
planted to choice Emperor, Malaga and Muscat vines, 3 
to 5 years old; part or all; half cash, balance on easy 
terms. Mrs. M. E. Sherman, Fresno, California. 


WALNUT GROVES—See us about walnut groves, 1, 5 
or 10 acres adjoining Santa Rosa; prices right, terms right. 
Macdonald & Morgan, 622 Phelan Bldg. San Francisco. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 
rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 
Wright Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San Francisco; 200 
Central Building, Los Angeles. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO.—Manufacturers of invalid 
rolling chairs for all purposes. Self-propelling tricycle 
chairs for the disabled. Invalid chairs, wholesale and 
retail and for rent. Send for illustrated catalogue. 1714 
Market street, San Francisco, California; 1202 So. Main 
street, Los Angeles, California. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


BE A DOCTOR of Mechano- ort the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 

SULLIVAN’SCORN PLASTERS Cure Corns and Warts. 
A retail shoe man’s successful solving of present-day 
foot-faults. Package of six, 10 cents. Sullivan’s, 159 
Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—2I1st year 
under same management. Operating in California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Washington and Oregon. San Francisco, 
717 Market St.; Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block. Teachers 
and School Officials brought together. Boynton & Easterly. 


HOTELS IN EUPOPE.—Brochure describing most 
desirable hotels all over Europe. The Chautauqua Tours, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


OREGON MAP SALE—Fuil colored $1.00 sectional 
map, shows all grant lands in special colors, by sections. 
Sale price 60c, while they last. Hunter Land Co., 831 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland Oregon. 


60c SHEET MUSIC 10c. Merry Widow Waltz, Torea- 
dor, Rosary, Palms, Anchored, Calvary, Lost Chord, Jeru- 
salem, and 1500 others 10c each. Catalogue Free. Na- 
tional Music Emporium, Composition Dept., Albany, N. Y. 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for easy 
work; examinations of all kinds soon; expert advice, sample 
questions and Booklet 47 describing positions and telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure them free. Write now. 
Washington Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SECRETARY—East- 
ern Chamber of Commerce Secretary desires Pacific Coast 
state position. Experienced Advertiser and Executive 
Director. Organization, Bank and Commercial references 
available. Salary $3000.00. Interested organizations ad- 
dress Dept. 503, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, Cal. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





AGENTS WANTED in every City or town on the Pacific 
Coast for the Peck Pencil Vending Machines. A Winner. 
Answer quick before territory is all taken up. Write for 
yarticulars and description circular. Peck Machine 
Distributing Co., 808 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


A NEW TIME SAVING DEVICE for sealing en- 
velopes. For particulars see Woodson L. Craig ad below. 








WE BUY U. S. and foreign coins many dates and denominations; 
premiums up to $5800. A!so every kind of used stamps. Particulars 
tree. May be worth many dollars, perhaps fortune to you. Money 
& Stamp Brokerage Co., 150 Nassau St., E 1, New York, 


AGENTS—Salary or commission. Greatest seller yet; 
every user pen and ‘ink buys on sight. 200 to 500% profit; 
one agent’s sales $620 in 6 days; another $32 in two hours. 
Monroe Mfg. Co., X17, La Crosse, Wis. 


“BIG MONEY: Start a dyeing, ¢ cleaning and pressing 
establishment, unlimited field, enormous profits, no capital 
needed, we teach you the secrets by mail. Particulars free. 
Ben-Vonde Co., Dept. 5, Staunton, Va. 


START A BUSINESS of your own; no capital required. 
Lots of money to be made. We teach you by mail the 
Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing business. ‘Our instructions 
are easy. Write for our booklet; write to-day. The J. L. 
Neher Co., Dept. E., Nappanee, Ind. 














WE START YOU in a permanent business with us and 
furnish everything. Full course of instructions free. We 
are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 
line. Large profits. Small capital. You pay us in three 
months and make big profits. References given. Sworn 
statements. Pease Mfg. Co., 1026 Pease Bldg, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STOCKS AND BONDS OFFERED FOR QUICK pale. 





1000 shares Monterey Coal Co.............++-: 

1000 shares Lamb Weed Burner Co............ @ 20 
500 shares Hoag Rapid Press Co.............. @ -40 
50 Burlingame Telegraphing Typewriter........ @ 4.00 
10 shares Chiapas Rubber Plantation Co........@ 35.00 
10 shares Rio Michol Plantation Co............ @ 35.00 


3 shares La Zacualpa Rubber Co. (1902)....... y ees 
4 American Marconi Wireless Co. ($100. 00). Dé 
Address 472 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Gab 


SANTA BARBARA AND VENTURA COUNTIES— 
City and country property for sale. Houses, lots, farms, 
ranches and oil lands are listed with us. Money wanted for 
7% and 8% mortgages. Channel Coast Investment Co., 
Aiken Bldg., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


MY BOOK, “BUILDING A BUSINESS,” tells how 
big agency business can be started with small capital, how 
to conduct the business and make several thousand dollars 
annually. Robert Hicks, St. Louis, Mo. 











PICTURE AGENTS, LOOK! Bromides 25c; albumens 
30c; pillow tops 35c; crayons 40c; pastels 60c. New sheet 
pictures; new small sized portraits and frames. Write to- 
day. Berlin Art Association, Dept. 36, Chicago, Ill. 


PIANO TUNING—A pleasant profe ssion. Earn $8 to 
$12 a day. You can learn it all from “THe PRactTicaL 
TuninG MetTuop.” $1.50 postpaid. Or write for circular. 
H. Lincoln Coffey, 322 W. Bwy., Centralia, Ill. 


RESTRICTED SPECIAL OFFERING—Reputable men 
and women wanted as representative shareholders in 
the Vulcan Copper-Gold Mine, adjoining Thomas W. 
Lawson’s Trinity—First National-Balaklala and $2,000,000 
smelter on Shasta copper belt. No canvassing. Now 
available for first applicants only, 50,000 shares treasury 
stock Series C, par value $1.00 at syndicate price of 25 
cents per share, with 20 per cent stock bonus free—stand- 
ing to gain the holder not only 1000 per cent in rise, but 
also large private commissions. Address promptly, 
SxHasta INvEsTMENT Co., Dunsmuir, California. 

















HELP WANTED 


LADY SEWERS to make up shields at home; $10 per 
100; can make two an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reliable women; send reply envelope for full informa- 
tion to Universal Remedy Co., Desk C, Walnut St., Phil- 


Fish Will Bite 


like hun; ies Polves any season if you 
use MA H-LUKE. est 
ever discovered for oP men or all kinds of fish. 
If you like to pall out the finny beauties right 
and left, and catcha big string every time you 

ofishing don’t failto try this wonderful Bait. 

nouah or a whole ——— good fisuing sent 
by mailfor25cts. Perfectsatisfaction or money 
refunded. Interesting klet_and price list of 
*fishermen’s specialties free. Write for fnew 
J. F. GREGORY, Desk fF, §8t. Lomis, M 















Rapid, Sanitary 
Labor Saving 


WHETHER you send 

out one letter a day ora 

thousand, you need one 

of these FounTAIN SEAL- 

ERS; for every time you lick 

an envelope with your tongue, 

you run the risk of being poisoned. The 
FOunNTAIN SEALER puts an end to envelope licking. 


The only practical, low priced Envelope Moistener and Sealer on the market. 


4 


One of the Most Useful 
Devices for the Office 
oe “a foul SEALS FIFTY 
smelling spon- ENVELOPES 


ges, smeary 


envelopes and A MINUTE 


sticky fingers. 


The FouNTAIN SEALER contains its own moisture 
right in the handle, where a slight pressure of the thumb 
brings it down just as it is needed. 

It does as much work and as perfect work as any 
expensive machine and there are no bearings or com- 

plicated parts to get out of order. 


It will last a lifetime. 
Send for one to-day, 
you will never regret 
it, for it will prove to 
be worth many times 
the small sum of 


$1.50 


Everyone sold with 
a positive money- 
back guarantee. 


“The Saunders One-Motion Envelope Sealer was exhibited at 


the Chicago Business Show, February 27th to March 6th, Space 58” 


WOODSON L. CRAIG COMPANY, Manufacturers 


693 MISSION STREET 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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WHAT YOU WANT 


ways, value, productivity, stability. 


IN LIFE 


Is a bit of ground which PRODUCES. Bought at a reasonable price, it increases in three 





| 











ULLY 
RACT 


Turlock Irrigation District in the heart of the finally proved, most productive land in America, 
meets your want. THE FIRST CROP PAYS FOR THE LAND. Pays for it if you sow 
it in melons this month—the returns from 40 acres are $6000. That buys you land at $110 
per acre—gives you water rights, a holding in the land which is the haven of earnest labor. 





Four shipping points within You don’t have to pay for 
three miles of any it all all at once—but a 
land sold small amount down 














Climate means health—soil 
means crops—we chal- 
lenge on both 








SEND FOR INFORMATION 


TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 





Central California Land Agency, Inc., Owners 























AT LAST A PENCIL SHARPENER FOR $1.00 


Which meets the requirements of the 
large or small Office, Home or School 
The LITTLE SHAVER is simple and practical, the operation is so easy that 





Rand, 

McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 


it can be used by anyone. All kinds of pencils can be sharpened, including HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 
the large color pencils. The blades are made of the hest tool steel and lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
hardened to resist the wear of the lead. They cut with the grain of the machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 


wood and when dull in one place may be shifted to a new position, thus 
using nearly the entire length of the blade. The base, which is a recep- 
tacle for the chips, rests on rubber tips, which prevents marring the desk. 


work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


This sharpener should be in every home, especially where there are chil- 5 0 ¥ E A R Ss 
dren in school. It is also a useful article for a lady’s desk. Every Sharp- a 
ener is guaranteed and if not satisfactory money will be refunded. SAMPLE we have been known as one of the largest printers 
MAILED ON TRIAL to responsible parties if they will agree to remit $1.00 or and publishers in the United States. If you are 


return postpaid. 


interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 


A fine proposition for AGENTS. A side line for traveling men. Prices H : 
quoted to the trade. Sample sent POSTPAID in the U. S., Canada or Europe atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
on receipt of $1.00. Extra blades 10c each or three for 25c. Circulars free. we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 


UNITED SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 


orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS, DEPT J RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 





116 California Street San Francisco, Cal. 











2% 
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LOS ANGELES Se Se ARTMeN Te 





LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


For full and free information re- 
garding Southern California and Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


its industries, address BGR Los Angeles 22 California 











BIG FIELD RANCH county 


CALIFORNIA 


$25.00 Per Acre 


FOR 
Rich Sediment Land With Abundance of Water 


Best Land Buy in the State. Write for Full Particulars 


PERCY H. CLARK CO. 311 H. W. Hellman Bidg) LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 








oe In Sinaloa, Mexico, 2 days from Los Angeles. 

a | Delta of the Fuerte river. Everything 

green all the year. Water and R. R. 

é . transportation. Fine climate, extremely 

fertile soil. German colony within a mile. 50 Americans within 25 miles. 6500 acres in lots of 100 acres at 

$10 an acre. 25 down and $10 per month. Also 2500 acres near Bamoa. 10 miles to R. R., 8 miles to gulf. 

Rich soil, hardwood timber. Farins of 56 to 175 acres. Same price and terms. Also coast, foothill and 
timber lands at $2 to $25 peracre. Mines, little and big. Call and see our exhibit of Mexican products. 


The West Mexico Co. 529-531 Byrne Building Los Angeles 








..DOESN’T COST MUCH... 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you can not afford to be without it 


Best J 0 Bx Strong 











Policy 


. 

Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
tosell this policy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with= 
out increasing the risk. 


It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 
men and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 


PERMANENT 
DISABILITY: 


JINYWHNSNI 


Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any othercompany. Our 
new policy was one rea= 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 
BEST. Drop a postal 
card to-day stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





OF CALIFORNIA 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents Shreve Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Manager Home Office General Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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BLYTHE RANCH 


and 


PALO VERDE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
CREAM OF COLORADO RIVER LANDS, $35.00 PER ACRE AND UP WITH FREE WATER RIGHTS 


The property includes 40,000 acres of rich Colorado River silt, situated between Parker and the 
Laguna Dam in Riverside County, California. The irrigation supply is drawn from the river 
through a model system of canals, owned and operated by the farmers. The water carries a 
high degree of fertilization and is unlimited in quantity, on account of which Blythe Ranch 
soil is inexhaustible. 

Other advantages are an elevation of 265 feet above sea level, splendid drinking supply 
at easy depths and perfect titles. Write for illustrated literature. 


INTERSTATE LAND COMPANY, 


Offices, 622 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, California and Blythe, California 



















| 
| 
| 
| 





| PORTABLE 


COTTAGES, | MI A KE “M ONEY! 


OFFICES, 


GARAGES, || Investing in LOS ANGELES Property. Suburban, 
ETC., MADE Acreage, Homes, Orange, Lemon and Walnut Groves. 
a Unplanted lands for Alfalfa and Orchards 


OF THE ~eage 
VERY BEST $30.00 Per ArRE 


MATERIAL Fully equipped places 4 you want them. 
|| We buy, sell, rent, and dealin all kinds of Real Estate. Send 


If you are undecided as to the arrangement of your permanent home, stamp fon thin aafotiaaeon you want. 


buy one of these pretty little a i Sa es; then move it to rear for§ | 
ati sell or rent. Write for bookl 


ACIFIC PORTABLE CONSTRUCTION CO. ‘| RYDER & MILLIER COMPANY 


sented of the “‘Barker 


Alameda & Topeka Sts. 


canon, Gian ie.” benhoaain Ol. | 609 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 

















Good Farmers , he 4 ', The Glad Hand 


Wanted 


gh ay RY with the 


i w ’ 


Laguna de 
Vache wench 


We ie a 900 farmers pen their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 


Location—Fresno county, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil—Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 

water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices—$50 to $75 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘‘ad.”’ If you want to know more about it write to 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 


553 South Spring Street Laton 789 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California California San Francisco, California 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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VEPARTM ENT 








~ EUCALYPTUS 


California -Mahogany 
and All-Purpose 
HARDWOOD 


Commercial Eucalyptus is destined to be- 
come one of the greatest industries of the 
whole Southwest, and the most profitable 











We are the pioneer corporation; the larg 
est, the strongest. We operate the largest 
nurseries and t e largest euca)yptus forest 
plantings in America We are just com- 
pleting planting 1600 acres; we will plant 
about 5000 acres 1 ext season. 


We sell timber lands (not stock) on easy 
instalment payments—no interest—and 
care for the trees two years free. An ideal 
investment for the non-resident, for sala- 
ried people and wage-earners 


A few hundred dollars payable 
a few dollars .each month will 
earn you an independence in a 
few years; will earn 100% per 
annum. Actual statistics, and 
Government reports bear out 
these statements. 
oe Send for our booklets, bulletins, Govern- 
ment statistics, etc., etc, All for the ask- 
ing. Ask to-day. 


Eucalyptus Timber 
Corporation 
356 So. Broadway 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 








Member 
L. A. Chamber of Commerce 








CALIFORNI A 
Ostriches 


feeometing facts con- 
cerning them. 


An ostrich egg weighs three pounds 
and contains thirty times as much meat 
asahen’segg. Anostrich chick stands 
twelve inches high, when hatched. 

An ostrich grows at the rate of one foot 
a month until six months old. A full- 
grown bird measures eight feet high and 
weighs more than 300 pounds. 

When running, the ostrich has a stride 
of 22 feet. The bill of an ostrich opens 
four inches, and oranges are easily swal- 
lowed whole. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Beautifully illustrated. Contains inter- 
esting history of ostrich farming in 
California. How the feathers are grown, 
clipped and cared for, and a complete 
price list of all our latest styles of plumes, 
boas, stoles, muffs, fans, etc. 














Tourists from all parts of the world 
make it a point to visit the Cawston farm. 

A Cawston ostrich plume makes a de- 
lightful souvenir of the Golden State. 

Direct to you at producer’s prices. Free 
delivery—satisfaction guaranteed. 


CA WSTON 


OSTRICH FARM. 


P. 0. Box 67. SO. PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 















Reduced Rates 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 
we ship in through cars to and from Califomia, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
all principal coast points. Write for city maps. Address 


Bekins Household Shipping Co. 


630 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 








FRESNO 


CALIF OR NIA 


IRRIGATION IS KING 

pen is an goer of water and 
it only costs c acre year 
EVERVTHING GROWS 


FRESNO COUNTY produced $31,000,000 in 1907 
Good lands can be bought from $10 to $150 per acre 


If interested write for further information to 
FRESNO LAND COMPANY 
207 Mercantile Place 
Los Angeles alifornia 








































CALIFORNIA FRACS "to Surt 
FROM_$50.00 TO $75.00 AN ACRE 


EARLIMART COLONY. These lands 
are located on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, in the famed San Joaquin Valley— 
level and fertile; deep soil—plenty of 
water—no crop failures; where fruits, 
vegetables and alfalfa flourish. Send 
for our beautiful book. 





Write for pamphlet — showing how we plant 
orchards and vineyards for non-residents | 
California Irrigated Farms Co. 








Level as a floor 





602 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal.| 
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‘N T ‘ “ ~~ ‘ C 7 ~ > an 
COS ANGELES ge: Bgl lata 
Los Angeles.—One of California’s oldest ¥ wy 73 
and most reliable firms is subdividing Pee } £ 
and improving 7640 acres of fertile irri- . } bY Tiel 
gated valley land into small ranches, fruit aes a 
orchards and vineyards, and to prove : : 


their confidence in the property will pay 
railroad fare from any state to anyone 
who will visit the property and purchase a \ ge 
small tract on easy terms. Small ranchers RE ES © 

and fruit growers are making $100 to $500 eee. Eucalyptus 
an acre from this irrigated land, while : wee 
enjoying life in the land of sunshine and P YAS x ES ST ht ee 
surrounded by all that goes to make life 7 Say a - Srigtet apne Pia 
worth living—schools, churches, hotels, as : . _ 

banks and stores, a new $1,000,000 sugar- ge ; After June Ist will be 
beet mill, two railroad stations, beautiful & Sle $200. Decide now and 
lake, boating, fishing, hunting and charm- send in remittance. Send 
ing drives. The company will cultivate for our booklet. 

land for non-resident owners who cannot 
at once settle there, paying them all 


profit from the crops. 2 i% MURRIETA 
The offer and opportunity is unusual. P 

Five acres will bring independence and 1 EUCALYPTUS 

40 acres fortune to those having small eae | } 

capital. Write to-day to Geo. C. Peckham wo ig ig a COMPANY 

Company, Dept. A, Union Trust Building, ‘ - 

Los Angeles, Cal., for copy of their beau- 211 Mercantile Place, 


tifully illustrated magazine, “Profitable j 
Realty,” which tells the whole story. , Dvd ES ee i Los Angeles, Cal. 








for this year’s planting of 




















THE NEW ROSSLYN 


G. A. & D. H. HART, Props. 


WORT ig BROS 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


INTHE HEART OF 
Pe Fla TT S Ancett Seer aE 

443 South Main Street—285 Rooms CAL. First ry Main Streets—175 Rooms 
ee ee - « » © 45:40:88,008 American mae rle . . $1.50 to $2.50 
Double. . 1.00 to 4.00 Double 2.50 to 5.00 
RATES American — —s: He to Med _ Bi aes BUS " RATES ; European an nae ee ag sete Mtr 
e is .00 to ) ETS ALL TRAINS vsuble one 00 to 3.50 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


IMPERIAL OIL WELLSUPPLY Co. 











San Francisco, Coalinga, Bakersfield, McKittrick, 
King City, Maricopa, Orcutt and Los Angeles. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 


PUMPS Always carried in stock at our stores in 











LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Issues handsome illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘LOS 
ANGELES CITY and COUNTY.”’ — It) contains Seerctary Chamber of Commerce 


complete information of Southern California and is 
sent free on application to the Los A ngeles ie California 
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1. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 


A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


J. Schweitzer ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Engineers 


Company BUREAU OF INSPECTION 


TESTS AND CONSULTATION 














West Street Building, NEW YORK 


31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
Ww H o L ES A LE 1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
BUTCHERS AND Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURG 
MEAT JOBBERS 425 Washington Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Syndicate Trust Building, ST. LOUIS 


NO RETAILING DONE Canadian Express Building, MONTREAL 


1412 BUSH ST. Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 


SAN FRANCISCO Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 


...- CALIFORNIA ... Buildings and other Structures 
Telephone Main 368 














Cement Testing and Inspection 
HOTEL, RESTAURANT CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
ST. LOUIS and MONTREAL 
o« «eA SPECIALTY.... 














Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 





























REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS "***“ssn'Fastctsco, Catron’ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


















Pintsch Light For lighting passenger cars Steam Heat Car heating by direct steam 


with Improved Single In- and water circulating sys- 
verted Mantle Lamps and by Vapor Lighting Sys- ] tems, steam-tight couplers, traps, train pipe valves. 
tem for branch lines. 


SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
214 WOOLSEY aa wer po A CALIFORNIA 





















Send forourfreeBoatBook |\Galena-Signal 

































Do not think of buying a launch until you see our O 4 [ 
Four Launch a Company 
Bargains FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Only $121 for this = 
oo te 16 foot Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH. 
launch. 2% H. P. ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
— gu A aig ed self-f | VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 
starting engine. | 
er ° GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
$144 for 9'% mile per hour ““Speedaway.”’ $153 for canopy topped li 
“Winner.” $160 fer Auto-topped 3H. P. “Comfort.” All 16 feet one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
in length, Engine result of 30 years’ experience. Weedless wheel Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT. which is an organ- 
and rudder Shipped immediately. Send postal for our handsome ization of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
catalogue to-day—it’s agem. Money back if not as represented. experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge 
to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 
Cc. T. yor a co. 
ke Street e e 
GREENVILLE, MICH. Chas. Miller, President 
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ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES 


receive immediate attention. 








$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work. this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 


All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
eno by an experienced and capable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
market in the world.at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world's supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 











We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise 





We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 
and profitable. 


Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 


Write for our booklet, “‘A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 


Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ABC Code, 4th Edition 
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Chinese and . Pace Coast Lumberman's Telegraph Code 


apanese Bazaar 





TRADEMAKK 


601-611 Dupont Street, corner California 


Chinatown, San Francisco 
Phone Douglas 1245 


Phone China 80 
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American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 1014 Crocker Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





> SAWMILLS 
Az ih Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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my SPIRITE, 
\} CORSETS 


FORTHE: @-&-9\% 
WOMAN of FASHIONG 


The Corset That Moulds Your 
Form To Fashion’s Latest Mandate 








The C’B a la Spirite is the one Corset which works with nature to make your 
figure perfect. It supports the parts that need support, and models any form 
into a neat, compact figure without interfering in the least with bodily comfort. 
The C’/B a la Spirite enables you to dress in the height of fashion without a 
sacrifice of either health or enjoyment. 


—— 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PACIFIC 


THE-CASCADE FOUNTAIN, THIRTY FEET HIGH, WILL STAND AT THE HEAD 
OF CASCADE COURT, AT THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION WHICH 
OPENS ITS GATES AT SEATTLE ON THE FIRST OF JUNE, THE MOTIF OF THIS 
COMPOSITION IS TO REPRESENT BY HUMAN FIGURES THE FOUR PEOPLES THAT 
ORIGINALLY SURROUNDED THE PACIFIC OCEAN. IN THE FIRST STORY OF THE 
FOUNTAIN, FOUR CARYATIDES, A JAPANESE, A CHINESE, AN ALASKAN 
ESKIMO AND A PACIFIC ISLANDER, FACING THE FOUR POINTS OF THE 
COMPASS, SUPPORT THE COLUMN OF THE STATUE. ABOVE THEM ARE FOUR 
FEMALE FIGURES OF THE SAME RACES, STANDING AROUND A GREAT SHAFT 
WHICH BEARS THE GLOBE ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN PORTION OF THE 
GLOBE, WITH OUTSPREAD WINGS AS IF TO FLY, IS POISED AN ALLEGORICAL 
FEMALE FIGURE, THE SPIRIT OF THE PACIFIC. THE SCULPTURE IS THE 
WORK OF HERR F. H. FROLICH, FROM A DESIGN BY E,. F. CHAMPNEY. 
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: THE MAGAZINE OF 
OTHE PACIFIC 


MAY, 1909 
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‘AND OF ee THE 
FAR WEST 


EDITED BY CHARLES 
SEDGWICK AIKEN 





UNCLE SAM’S NEXT BIG SHOW 


EVERYTHING READY TO OPEN THE BIG ALASKA- 
YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AT SEATTLE ON 
JUNE Ist—OVER $12,000,000 SPENT TO 
BUILD A FAIRYLAND ON LAKE 
WASHINGTON’S SHORES 


By Witu1am H. Raymonp 


Illustrated from Official Photographs by F. N. Nowell 





N Chicago, in 
°93, the world 
celebrated 
the anniver- 
sary of the 
discovery of 
America. In 
St. Louis, the 
Louisiana 
Purchase 
was the rea- 
son why; in 
Portland _ it 
was the trail 
to empire 

blazed by Lewis and Clark; in Jamestown 

it was the first settlement on these wide- 
flung shores of ours—every exposition that 











has been held since Philadelphia’s Centen- 
nial in 76 has been in celebration of 
something big that had gone before. 

But in Seattle this year, Seattle and the 
whole West, and with them the world, will 
celebrate the future. Other expositions 
have been commemorative. The Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific will be anticipative. It is 
not to be the day that was, but for the day 
that is to be. It is to mark the first period 
in the era in which the Pacific is to be to 
the commerce of the world what the 
Atlantic is and has been, and, in the heart of 
the exposition, has been set a shaftof native 
gold, to the glittering future of the western 
seas and as a symbol of Westward ho! 

Seattle’s exposition is to lead along no 
beaten way. It will show the things that 















































THE EXTERIORS OF 





MANY OF THE EXPOSITION 
have beenshownand which anyone may see if 
he will “follow the man from Cook’s,” but it 
will show them only incidentally. It is for the 
exposition of those lands that are little known— 
lands and peoples and infinite possibilities 
which the world, busy with the work of gar- 
nering the millions closer to its hand, has 
found no time to exploit. 

Industry and commerce combine in the 
keynote, but they will be set in all the glamour, 
the color and romance of the far East, the 
North and the sapphire sinks of Oceanica. 
It is a practical story Seattle will have to tell, 
but it will be told picturesquely and with 
illustrations strange and beautiful to the eye. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition will 
be such a show as the world has not seen and 
it will be ready, to its remotest detail, on the 
day first set, June Ist. For a matter of that 
it could have been opened to the world thirty 
days earlier had there been reason for it, for it 
is to all intents and purposes a finished prod- 
uct to-day—a vernal winter assured full weeks 
of work, wherefore it is that the $40,000,000 
worth of exhibits which it isto house, are going 
in with precision and great attention to detail. 
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MARKED BY DELICACY OF OUTLINE 
It is in Alaska and the far East that the 
world’s exploitation will be done from now 
forward. ‘There will the millions be poured 
into railroad building, and the engineering 
feats which have placed America on the 
pinnacle of industrialism be duplicated and 
even exceeded, and it is high time that those 
who will do these things and provide the 
millions be made acquainted with their field, its 
people and their requirements and possibilities. 
This tardy acquaintance Seattle has under- 
taken and the success of its undertaking is 
assured. ‘The China that was asleep and is 
now awake is making preparations to outdo, 
if possible, her lusty, wonderful neighbor of 
Nippon; Siam, Anam and Burmah, aroused 
by the unheard-of racket of preparation made 
by their erstwhile somnolent parent, are also 
up and doing and as fully determined to show 
to the world their capacity for its tasks. 
Uncle Sam is spending a quarter of a million 
to give to the American people a correct 
knowledge of the much-misunderstood Filipino 
and his tremendous capacity for production 
and industrial excellence and there will be 
exhibits also from those islands neighbor to 
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THE OREGON STATE BUILDING, SHOWING ONE OF THE BANDSTANDS THAT ARE SCATTERED ABOUT THE GROUNDS 


Luzon: Sumatra and Java, and with them, 
also, Ceylon and Borneo, and the other spice 
islands of the Straits Settlements, with a 
characteristic display from Singapore with the 
whole Malay Peninsula included. 

Japan’s exhibit at the exposition will be by 
far the most elaborate that Nippon has ever 
made. Not since the day Uncle Sam quietly 
shook the land of the Rising Sun by the 
shoulder and wakened it from its sleep of ages 
have the Japanese answered to the industrial 
call as they have answered to the invitation 
of Seattle. 

Not only the commercial life of Japan is to 
be shown, but the home life of its people, 
their daily habit of life and dress—the way 
they are to-day, the way they were a hundred 
years ago, when the Samurai lorded it over all 
the land, and the man of business and affairs 
commercial ranked with the scullion and the 
petty thief. Japan does not plan to show 
only the great things it has to-day, but its 
whole romantic, startling story. 

Australia, all Australasia, in fact, and this 
includes New Zealand and whole battalions 
and regiments of islets and islands that lie 


under the Southern Cross, will make as com- 
plete a showing as any other nation or colonial 
government. Had that not been assured 
before, the visit of the American fleet to 
Sydney would have made it certain. It was 
taken in dead earnest as “hands across the 
sea” when Sperry and the armada sailed in 
past Sydney heads, and it’s a good-natured 
question down that way whether the land of 
the kangaroo owes fealty to King Edward or 
Bill Taft. 

Alaska’s exhibit, or better, exhibits, will be a 
revelation to the hundreds of thousands who, 
strangely, know little or positively nothing 
of the world’s great treasure box. The 
exhibits will be such that there will no longer 
be ignorance. It will be Alaska as it is, even 
to the romance of the trail, the mysteries of 
the blizzard and the hardships of the great 
white silence. It will be shown, by constant 
mining operation, how it is that Alaska, in 
ten years of work, has leaped to second place 
in the gold production of the world. It will 
be shown why the millions of Morgan and 
Guggenheim are being expended like water to 
overcome physical obstacles which, until the 
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MACHINERY HALL, ONE OF THE PERMANENT BUILDINGS THAT WILL REVERT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
THIS BUILDING WILL HOUSE LATER THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, A STRUCTURE OF STEEL, BRICK AND TERRA COTTA, ERECTED AT A COST OF $90,000, 
AND TO BE OCCUPIED LATER BY THE DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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THROUGH CASCADE COURT THERE WILL BE A MIGHTY 


FLOOD OF WATER, 14,000 GALLONS TO THE MINUTE 


ACROSS THE COURT STAND THE HALLS OF MINES AND OF MANUFACTURES 


present, were considered insurmountable, 
that they may lead railroads to the most 
enormous deposits of copper the world has to 
offer. Alaska’s fisheries, which, although 
half developed, are still factories for turning 
out millionaires, will be shown in full operation 
and the other trading possibilities of the 
never-ending Alaskan coast will be completely 
demonstrated. The Eskimos, the Siwashes, 
the Indians of the Yukon and the giant 
aborigines of the farther North; the gens du 
large, with their sled dogs, which are half-wild 
wolf, their Klootchmen and their children, 
their birch canoes; the kiaks in which the 
coast huntsmen chase the walrus and the 
whale, will all be shown, as will the big game 
with which Alaska abounds. 

All the states of the West and many of 
those of the East and South will have buildings 
of their own within the exposition reservation. 
Canada and Yukon will have whole divisions, 
for they have as much to show and as much 
to develop as has any other prospective 
exhibitor. The state of Washington alone 
is spending a half million of dollars that its 
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wondrous resources may be amply shown. 
Its vast stores of timber, grains, fruits and 
mineral and its remarkable fisheries will be 
arrayed as they are. And that all of these 
things may be shown and that Seattle may do 
properly and well the great big thing which 
it has set its hand to do, $12,000,000 are being 
spent in one way or another. 

The exposition city has been built in a 
virgin forest upon which Mount Rainier looks 
down from its height of 15,000 feet. Its 
palaces, many of them of permanent brick, 
rise among firs and cedars and hemlocks. 
Its grounds are tangles of blooms and wood- 
land: greens. The site slopes to two lakes, 
set like gems in the woods, upon which the 
water life and beauty of Venice will be repro- 
duced. 

In the buildings are all the beauty and 
attraction of oriental curve and graceful 
towering pillar. The structures are grouped 
in a series of circles surrounding the central 
court in which rises the imposing Alaska 
shaft, clothed in pure gold from the Alaskan 
fields, and down which plunge the magnificent 
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cascades to Geyser basin. Around the central 
court, in a semi-circle, are the splendid build- 
ings being erected for the United States 
Government to house the exhibits from Hawaii, 
the Philippines and the Government’s Alaska 
and Fisheries exhibits. Upon these structures 
alone the Government is expending $300,000. 

The out-and-out amusement features of 
the exposition will excel anything produced 
at any world’s fair down to this time. At 
Chicago it was the Midway, at St. Louis it 
was the Pike; here it will be the Pay Streak 
and upon it will be only such amusements 
as are the last word in their lines. There will, 
of course, be the usual oriental village, with 
its caravans, theaters and cafes, but it will be 
no stock production. On the contrary, a 
special commissioner was sent through the 
oriental countries to gather at first hand the 
leading amusement features and everything 
else that would serve to show the everyday life 
of Turkey, Greece and the Levant generally. 

The illumination of the exposition will be on 
a magnificent scale. In thedecorative feature 
of the grounds alone, one million eight-candle- 
power incandescent lamps will be used, and 


ONE END OF THE MANUFACTURING BUILDING IS SET AMONG GREAT NORTHERN TREES 

































by night every building on the grounds will be 
thrown out in blazing outline. ‘The Cascades 
will be illuminated with powerful submerged 
electric lights of various colors and the Geyser 
basin will be a lake of liquid fire. ‘The golden 
Alaska shaft will be lined with lights and the 
shore waters of Lakes Union and Washington, 
which lie upon the exposition city, will be 
made beautiful from below, as well as above, 
by the same system. On Lake Union the 
Government will carry on experiments with 
submarine torpedo boats and at night the 
operations of the craft may be plainly seen 
by means of myriad lights placed under the 
water. Enough electricity will be used for 
both power and light to supply all of the needs 
of a busy city of 40,000 pepulation. 

In most part, the exposition city has been 
permanently constructed. Several of the 
buildings are of stone and pressed brick, over 
steel construction, and these will revert to 
the State University after they have served 
their purpose with the fair. A complete and 
modern sewer system has been installed and 
also a water system which is connected with 
the city supply. All of the electric wiring 
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IN A NOBLE 
AVENUE OF 


THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION WILL BE LONG REMEMBERED FOR THE BEAUTY OF ITS ARCHITECTURE, § 
FUN ALONG THE ‘“‘PAY STREAK,” 








)BLE FRAME OF LAKE AND SOUND AND OW-CAPPED MOUNTAINS; AND JOLLY MEMORIES WILL LINGER OF THE 
AVENUE OF PLEASURES THAT SKIRTS THE LAKE 
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A DETAIL OF THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, ORNATE YET FINELY SIMPLE IN EFFECT 


has been done under ground, not a surface 
wire showing anywhere. All of the boule- 
vards, streets, plazas and walks have been 
paved heavily in bitumen and cement and the 
botanical gardens which lie between have 
been planted as a permanent state institution. 
Attractive boulevards have been constructed 
along the lake fronts of the grounds and these 
all lead to a general passenger depot outside 
the enclosure at which six lines of electric 
urban and interurban lines will deliver passen- 
gers. Other passengers will be delivered on 
the lake front by the mosquito fleet, a cloud 
of small power craft, and many large ones, 
which ply on Lake Washington between the 
various stations. 

Seattle itself is well able to care comfortably 
for no matter how large a crowd may be 
attracted by the exposition. It has many 
excellent hotels and restaurants and _ its 
associations of hotel and eating house men 
have held meetings and pledged themselves 
to abide by their usual scale of prices through- 
out the exposition period. Should the capac- 
ity of Seattle be at all pressed, the city of 
Tacoma is only an hour and a half away, 
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by a splendid interurban trolley service, and 
it, too, offers the best to be had of hotel accom- 
modations. All round Puget sound, for a 
matter of that, are cities which boast first- 
class hotel service and which are connected 
with Seattle by almost constant boat traffic 
over one of the most beautiful bodies of water 
in the world. The larger towns of the 
Dominion are also close at hand; so much so 
that one may in a day go sightseeing in either 
Vancouver or Victoria, or to the remarkable 
coal mines on Vancouver island. To the 
sightseer these side trips from Seattle offer 
such scenery as may be had nowhere else. 
To the sportsman, two hours’ journey from the 
city will provide him with bear or deer shooting 
and unexcelled trout fishing at all seasons of 
the year. 
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Carving ivory, in all of the curious styles 
known to the natives of Alaska, basket work, 
and the weaving of Indian blankets will be 
shown by a native colony at the exposition. 
The commission has arranged to have carvers, 
basket workers and weavers from all of the 
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THE AUDITORIUM, ANOTHER PERMANENT BUILDING THAT WILL REVERT TO THE USES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON 
Alaska Indian tribes in Seattle during the by the natives. One collection of baskets 
exposition and the manner in which the that has been secured is valued at $15,000 
northern curios are made will be fullyshown and consists of 1800 pieces. This is known 
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ALONG THE GRACEFUL COLONNADES MASSES OF FLOWERING VINES WILL CLING TO THE PERGOLA BARS 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE 





BUILDING, A SUCCESSFUL 
as the famous Thlingit collection, so called 
from a tribe of Indians that is rapidly dis- 
appearing. The Attu and Yakutat basket 
makers will also make many of the baskets on 
the grounds, going through the entire process 
as it is done in the native villages in the North. 





USE 





OF THE TYPE OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 
The natives at the exposition will be 
supplied with a large quantity of basket 
material and they will also fashion many 
queer styles of silver bracelets and will make 
many kinds of jewelry out of gold nuggets. 


These articles will also be made at the colony 
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THE EXPOSITION PALACES ARE MIRRORED IN THE SPREAD OF GEYSER BASIN 
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STEPS OF THE 





AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 











IN THE FORMAL GARDENS, THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER, THERE WILL BLOSSOM ALL VARIETIES OF ROSES 
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AN ATTRACTIVE DETAIL OF THE CALIFORNIA BUILDING 


and every Indian curio that it is possible to 
secure in the Northland will be shown. 
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Negotiations are on to bring here the Cor- 
nell, Yale and Harvard rowing crews. It is 
planned to hold at least one regatta on Lake 
Washington each month during the expo- 
sition. All arrangements have been made for 
a series of races between California, Stanford, 
Washington, Wisconsin and various middle 
West colleges. It is planned to make the 


regattas a feature of the sports during the’ 


fair and a big purse will be hung up to bring 
out the Cornell, Harvard and Yale crews. 
Lake Washington and Lake Union, both 
bordering on the exposition grounds, offer 
exceptional advantages for these races. An 
ideal course can be laid out and it is estimated 
that thousands of people will come from all 
parts of the country to witness the races. 

Arrangements have been concluded for 
the track meet of all Pacific Coast colleges 
and high schools. While the dates have not 
been definitely set the colleges and schools 
of the Pacific Coast have agreed to hold here 
their 1909 championship games. 

It is also planned to bring here the annual 
Army and Navy championship games. Nego- 
tiations were opened on this matter some weeks 
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ago and favorable assurance has been received 
by the exposition management that the plan 
can be carried out. The Pacific fleet will be 
here during the entire exposition period and 
this is a strong inducement to hold the cham- 
pionship games in the exposition city. 

Another big sporting feature will be the 
international balloon races. Representatives 
of various aero clubs have concluded arrange- 
ments which will bring airships, balloons and 
aeroplanes here from all parts of the United 
States and from many foreign countries. 
Seattle has also secured the annual champion- 
ship games of the Amateur Athletic Union 
and altogether the programme of sports will 
be one of the greatest attractions of the 
exposition. 


vv 


Puget sound, with its bays, inlets, islands, 
and incomparable scenery, is fast becoming 
the show place of the world. With Alaska 
less than three days’ journey by steamer from 
Seattle the tourist is here offered wonderful 
opportunities for sightseeing. Victoria and 
Vancouver are close at hand; Tacoma and 
surroundings, Portland with its rose carnival 
and all the attractive Oregon country and 
then California with its diverse interest—all 
these are possible for the exposition tourist. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND HIS SON “TAD” 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS, 
A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LECTURE BY ABRAHAM 

) LINCOLN 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This year, the centennial of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, the thought of the Nation has 
turned to that tremendous figure in our country’s retrospect. The West, as keeniy as the older sections of our people, 
has joined in special homage to the memory of Lincoln. 

Borne on this tide of thought, there now finds its way into print, for the first time, a Lincoln manuscript, till 
now kept sacredly in the privacy of a family which has enjoyed the friendship of its illustrious author. By the 
courtesy of Hon. Henry A. Melvin, a justice of the Supreme court of California, Sunset publishes the text of Lincoln’s 
lecture, “‘Discoveries and Inventions,’ and reproduces in facsimile the first three pages of the manuscript. 

In the fateful year of 1860, the year of his election to the presidency, Lincoln took up, in the pause of his affairs 
after the long debate with Douglas, the custom of lyceum lecturing, thenin great vogue. This lecture on “‘Discov- 
eries and Inventions” was delivered in towns near his home, Springfield, Illinois, and in Springfield itself on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. Five days later Lincoln made his great speech at Cooper Union, in New York. 
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The manuscript which follows here was inherited by Judge Mclvin from his father, the late Dr. Samuel Houston 
Melvin, of Oakland, California. Just prior to his death, in 1898, an affidavit by Dr. Melvin was drawn, setting 
forth the history of the manuscript; that statement is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF CERTAIN FACTS FOR INFORMATION OF THOSE WHO FOLLOW AFTER 


In the month of February, 1861, being at that time a resident of Springfield, Illinois, I called one evening at 
the residence of my fricnd, Dr. John Todd. The doctor was an uncle of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. While there 
Mr. Lincoln came in, bringing with him a well-filled satchel, remarking as he set it down that it contained his literary 
bureau. Mr. Lincoln remained some fifteen or twenty minutes, conversing mainly about the details of his prospective 
trip to Washington the following week, and told us of the arrangements agreed upon for the family to follow him 
a few days later. When about to leave he handed the grip above referred to to Mrs. Grimsley, the only daughter 
of Dr. Todd, who was then a widow but who subsequently became the wife of Rev. Dr. John H. Brown, a Presby= 
terian minister located in Springfield, remarking as he did so that he would leave the bureau in her charge; that 
if he ever returned to Springfield he would claim it, but if not she might make such disposition of its contents as 
she deemed proper. A tone of indescribable sadness was noted in the latter part of the sentence. Lincoln had 
shown me quite a number of letters a few days before, threatening his life, some predicting that he never would be 
inaugurated, and it was apparent to me that they were making an impression upon his mind, although he tried to 
laugh the matter off. About five years later the Nation was startled by the announcement of Lincoln’s assassination. 
The corporation of Springfield selected twelve of its citizens to proceed at once to Washington and accompany the 
remains of the dead President back to his old home. I was one of that number, and shall never forget the inde- 
scribable sadness manifested by millions of mourners along the route of travel of the funeral cortcge as it 
wended its way westward over two thousand miles. A few evenings after his body was laid to rest, I again called 
upon my neighbors, the family of Dr. Todd. Scenes and incidents connected with the assassination and funeral 
of the dead President were discussed, and the remark made by Lincoln on his last visit to the house was referred 
to as indicating a presentiment that he would not return alive. This recalled the fact of his having left his so called 
literary bureau, and his injunction as to its disposition. Mrs. Grimsley brought the grip from the place where it 
had been stored, and opened it with a view to examining its contents. Among them was found this manuscript, 
and attached to it by means of a piece of red tape was another of like character. They proved to be manuscripts 
of two lectures which he had prepared and delivered within a year prior to his election to the presidency—one at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, and a few days later at Decatur, Illinois; the other a little later at Cook’s hall, Springfield, 
Illinois, at which I was present. Mrs. Grimsley told me to select from the contents of the bureau any one of the 
manuscripts it contained, and supposing at that time that the two manuscripts belonged to the same lecture, I selected 
them. On subsequent examination I discovered that while they both treated upon the same subject (Inventions 
and Discoveries) they were separate lectures. Twenty-five years later I disposed of one of the manuscripts to Mr, 
Gunther of Chicago. The other it is my hope and desire shall remain in possession of my family and its descendants. 


FACSIMILE OF THE LINCOLN MANUSCRIPT 
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The whole earth, and all within it, upon it, and 
round about it, including himself, in his physical, 
moral, and intellectual nature, and his susceptibilities, 
are the infinitely various “‘leads’’ from which man, from 
the first, was to dig out his destiny. 

In the beginning the mine was unopened, and the: 
miner stood naked and knowledgeless upon it. Fishes, 
birds, beasts, and creeping things are not miners, but 
feeders and lodgers merely. Beavers. build houses; but 
they build them in nowise differently, or better now, 
than they did five thousand years ago. Ants and honey 
bees provide food for winter; but just in the same way as 
they did when Solomon referred the sluggard to them as 
patterns of prudence. 

Man is not the only animal who labors; but he is the 
only one who improves his workmanship. This improve- 
ment he effects by discoveries and inventions. His 
first important discovery was the fact that he was naked; 
and his first invention was the fig-leaf apron. This 
simple article, the apron made of leaves, seems to have 
been the origin of clothing—the one thing for which 
nearly half of the toil and care of the human race has ever 
since been expended. 

The most important improvement ever made in con- 
nection with clothing was the invention of spinning and 
weaving. The spinning jenny and power loom, invented 
in modern times, though great improvements, do not, 
as inventions, rank with the ancient arts of spinning and 
weaving. Spinning and weaving brought into the de- 
partment of clothing much abundance and variety of 
material. Wool, the hair of several species of animals, 
hemp, flax, cotton, silk, and perhaps other articles, were 
all suited to it, affording garments not only adapted to 
wet and dry, heat and cold, but also susceptible of high 
degrees of ornamental finish. 

Exactly when or where spinning and weaving 
originated is not known. At the first interview of the 
Almighty with Adam and Eve, after the Fall, He made 
“coats of skins, and clothed them’’ (Genesis iii, 21). 
Tbe Bible makes no other allusion to clothing before the 
Flood. Soon after the Deluge Noah’s two sons covered 


A“ creation is a mine, and every man a miner. 



















































him with a garment; but of what material the garment 
was made is not mentioned (Genesis ix, 23). 

Abraham mentions “‘thread”’ in such connection as to 
indicate that spinning and weaving were in use in his 
day (Genesis xiv, 23), and, soon after, reference to the 
art is frequently made. ‘‘Linen breeches’’ are mentioned 
(Exodus xxviii, 42), and it is said ‘“‘all the women that 
were wise hearted did spin with their hands’ (Exodus 
XxxV, 25) and “‘all 
the women whose 
hearts stirred 
them up in wis- 
dom spun goats’ 
hair.”” The work 
of the weaver is 
mentioned. In 
the book of Job, a 
very old book, 
date not exactly 
known, the weav- 
ers’ shuttle is 
mentioned. The 
above mention of 
thread by Abra- 
ham is the oldest 
recorded allusion 
to spinning and 
weaving; and it 
was made about 
two thousand 
years after the 
creation of man, 
and now near 
four thousand 
MRS. LINCOLN, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SENT BY HER TO MARY years ago. Pro- 

LINCOLN MELVIN, NOW MRS. DEWING, OF OAKLAND fane authors think 
these arts originated in Egypt; and this is not contra- 
dicted or made improbable by anything in the Bible; 
for the allusion of Abraham, mentioned, was not made 
until after he had sojourned in Egypt. 

The discovery of the properties of iron, and the mak- 
ing of iron tools, must have been among the earliest of 
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DR. MELVIN’S CARD TO THE SECOND INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


important discoveries and inventions. We can scarcely 
conceive the possibility of making much of anything else 
without the use of iron tools. Indeed, an iron hammer 
must have been very much needed to make the first 
iron hammer with. <A stone probably served as a sub- 
stitute. How could the ‘gopher wood”’ for the Ark have 
been gotten out without an axe? It seems to me an axe, 
or a miracle, was indispensable. 

Corresponding with the prime necessity for iron, we 
find at least one very early notice of it. Tubal Cain was 
“an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron’”’ 
(Genesis iv, 22). Tubal Cain was the seventh in descent 
from Adam, and his birth was about one thousand years 
before the Flood. After the Flood, frequent mention is 
made of iron, and instruments made of iron. Thus 
“instrument of iron’? (Numbers xxxv, 16); “‘bedstead 
of iron’ (Deuteronomy iii, 11); “‘the iron furnace’ 
(Deuteronomy iv, 20), and “iron tool’ (Deuteronomy 
xxvii, 5). At Deuteronomy xix, 5, very distinct 
mention of ‘‘the ax to cut down the tree’ is made; and 
also at Deuteronomy viii, 9, the Promised Land is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass.’’ From the somewhat 
frequent mention of brass in connection with iron, it is 
not improbable that brass—perhaps what we now call 
copper—was used by the ancients for some of the same 
purposes as iron. 

Transportation—the removal of person and goods 
from place to place—would be an early object, if not a 























necessity, with man. By his natural powers of loco- 
motion, and without much assistance from discovery and 
invention, he could move himself about with consider- 
able facility; and even could carry small burthens with 
him. But very soon he would wish to lessen the labor, 
while he might at the same time extend and expedite 
the business. For this object, wheel-carriages and 
water-crafts—wagons and boats—are the most important 
inventions. 

The use of wheel and axle has been so long known 
that it is difficult, without reflection, to estimate it at its 
true value. The oldest recorded allusion to the wheel 
and axle is the mention of a ‘‘chariot’’ (Genesis xl, 43). 
This was in Egypt, upon the occasion of Joseph being 
made governor by Pharaoh. It was about twenty-five 
hundred years after the creation of Adam. That the 
chariot then mentioned was a wheel-carriage drawn by 
animals is sufficiently evidenced by the mention of 
chariot-wheels (Exodus xiv, 25), and the mention of 
chariots in connection with horses in the same chapter, 
verses 9 and 23. So much, at present, for land trans- 
portation. 

Now, as to transportation by water, I have concluded, 
without sufficient authority, perhaps, to use the term 
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“boat’’ as a general name for all water-craft. The hoat 
is indispensable to navigation. It is not probable that 
the philosophical principle upon which the use of the boat 
primarily depends—to wit: the principle that anything 
will float which cannot sink without displacing more than 
its own weight of water—was known, or even thought of, 
before the first boats were made. ‘The sight of a crow 
standing on a piece of driftwood, floating down the 
swollen current of a creek or river, might well enough 
suggest the specific idea to a savage that he could himself 
get upon a log, or on two logs tied together, and somehow 
work his way to the opposite shore of the same stream. 
Such a suggestion, so 
taken, would be the 
birth of navigation; 
and such, not im- 
probably, it really 
was. The leading 
idea was thus caught ; 
and whatever came 
afterwards were but 
improvements upon 
and auxiliaries to it. 

As man is a land 
animal it might be 
expected he would 
learn to travel by 
land somewhat ear- 
lier than he would 
by water. Still the DR. MELVIN’S CHESS TABLE, ON WHICH HE PLAYED 
crossing of st reams GAMES WITH LINCOLN AND WITH GRANT 
somewhat deep for wading would be an early necessity 
with him. If we pass by the Ark, which may be regarded 
as belonging rather to the miraculous than to human 
invention, the first notice we have of water-craft is the 
mention of ‘‘ships’” by Jacob (Genesis xlix, 13). It is 
not till we reach the book of Isaiah that we meet with 
the mention of ‘‘oars” and ‘‘sails.”’ 

As man’s food—his first necessity—-was to be derived 
from the vegetation of the earth, it was natural that his 
first care should be directed to the assistance of that 
vegetation. And accordingly we find that even before 
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the Fall the man was put into the Garden of Eden ‘‘to 
dress it, and to keep it.”” And when afterwards, in con- 
sequence of the first transgression, labor was imposed on 
the race as a penalty—a curse—we find the first-born 
man—the first heir of the curse—was “‘a tiller of the 
ground.”’ This was the beginning of agriculture; and 
although, boti 1 point of time and of importance, it 
stands at the heac of all branches of human industry, 
it has derived less direct advantage from discovery and 
invention than almost any other. The plow, of very 
early origin, and reaping and threshing machines of 
modern invention, are, at this day, the principal improve- 
ments in agriculture. And even the oldest of these, the 
plow, could not have been conceived of until a precedent 
conception had been caught and put into practice. 
I mean the conception, or idea, of substituting ‘other 
forces in nature for man’s own muscular power. These 
other forces, as now used, are principally the strength 
of animals and the power of the wind, of running streams, 
and of steam. 

Climbing upon the back of an animal and making 
it carry us might not occur to one very readily. I think 
the back of the camel would never have suggested it. 
It was, however, a matter of vast importance. The 
earliest instance of it mentioned is when ‘‘Abraham rose 
up early in the morning and saddled his ass’’ (Genesis 
Xxii, 3), preparatory to sacrificing Isaac as a burnt- 
offering, but the allusion to the saddle indicates that 

























































riding had been in use some time, for it is quite probable 
they rode bare-backed, awhile at least, before they in- 
vented saddles. 

The idea, being once conceived, of riding one species 
of animals would soon be extended to others. Accord- 
ingly we find that when the servant of Abraham went in 
search of a wife for Isaac, he took ten camels with him; 
and, on his return trip, “‘Rebekah arose, and her damsels, 
and they rode upon the camels, and followed the man.” 
(Genesis xxiv, 61.) The horse, too, as a riding animal, 
is mentioned early. The Red Sea being safely passed, 
Moses and the children of Israel sang to the Lord, ‘‘the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.”’ (Exo- 
dus xv, 1.) 

Seeing that animals could bear man upon their back, 
it would soon occur that they could also bear other 
burthen. Accordingly we find that Joseph’s brethren, 
on their first visit to Egypt, ‘“‘laded their asses with the 
corn, and departed thence.’’ (Genesis xlii, 26.) Also it 
would occur that animals could be made to draw burthens 
after them, as well as to bear them upon their backs; and 
hence plows and chariots came into use early enough to 
be often mentioned in the books of Moses (Deuteronomy 
xxii, 10; Genesis xli, 43; Genesis xlvi, 29; Exodus xiv, 25). 

Of all the forces of nature, I should think the wind 
contains the largest amount of motive power—that is, 
power to move things. Take any given space of the 
earth’s surface—for instance, Illinois; and all the power 
exerted by all the men, and hearts, and running water, 
and steam, over and upon it, shall not equal the one- 
hundredth part of what is exerted by the blowing of the 
wind over and upon the same space. And yet it has not 
so far in the world’s history become proportionably 
valuable as a motive power. It is applied extensively, 
and advantageously, to sail-vessels in navigation. Add to 
this a few wind-mills and pumps and you have about all. 

That as yet no very successful mode of controlling 
and directing the wind has been discovered, and that, 
naturally, it moves by fits and starts—now so gently as to 
scarcely stir a leaf, and now so roughly as to level a 
forest—doubtless have been the insurmountable diffi- 
culties. As yet the wind is an untamed and unharnessed 


























force; and quite possibly one of the greatest discoveries 
hereafter to be made will be the taming and harnessing 
of the wind. That the difficulties of controlling this 
power are very great is quite evident by the fact that 
they have already been perceived, and struggled with 
more than three thousand years; for that power was 
applied to sail-vessels at least as early as the time of the 
prophet Isaiah. 

In speaking of running streams as a motive power, I 
mean its application to mills and other machinery by 
means of the water wheel, a thing now well known and 
extensively used, but of which no mention is made in 
the Bible, though it is thought to have been in use among 
the Romans (Am. Enc.—mill), the language of the 
Saviour, “Two women shall be grinding at the mill, etc.,”’ 
indicates that even in the populous city of Jerusalem, at 
that day, mills were operated by hand, having as yet 
had no other than human power applied to them. 

The advantageous use of steam power is, unquestion- 
ably, a modern discovery. And yet as much as two 
thousand years ago the power of steam was not only 
observed, but an ingenious toy was actually made and 
put in motion by it, at Alexandria in Egypt. What 
appears strange is that neither the inventor of the toy, 
nor anyone else, for so long a time afterwards, should 
perceive that steam would move useful machinery as 
well as a toy. 


LINCOLN 
By Vaveria KEetsey 

When I remember how he dauntless stood, 
Giving himself to stem the civic flood; 
How, o’er his head the high waves seemed to meet, 
Yet broke and parted, flowing slow about his feet; 
When | anoles what his face made known, 
How the crude clay became the angel in the stone, 


I tremble, dimly knowing that God's plan 
Found part of its fulfilment in this man. 


The mass is man-becoming,—he became; 

In what he was is our potential fame; 

So blended are we all that one brave soul 
Cannot achieve the stars but that the whole 
Pulses with deeper life, and feels the night 
Lift to that morn where all shall walk in light. 
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ALASKA FROM ‘THE INSIDE 


A STUDY OF LIFE AND PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS IN THE 
GREAT WONDERLAND— CHARACTERISTICS AND 
TIPS FOR THE MEN WHO MAY GO THERE 


By N. UW. Castie* 


Photographs by 


VW TITHIN the last ten years the exi- 
gencies of professional business have 
carried me up and down the Pacific 
Coast from San Francisco as a base southerly 
to Guatemala and northerly to the Seward 
peninsula. It is a long hail from within sight 
of the Southern Cross to where the North Star 
vlistens in the zenith. From the 90th to the 
165th meridian of west longitude and from the 
I5th to the 65th degree of north latitude, 
where Cape Prince of Wales, the farthest 
westerly point on the American continent, juts 
out into the Bering straits, constitute magnifi- 
cent distances on the world’s map which are 
materially increased by the sinuous paths of 
travel. 
Necessarily, this range of territory, including 
as it does the tropic, temperate and frigid 
*“NoteE—The writer is a well known San Franciscan 


wlio has been a resident of Alaska for several years. 
His present address is Council City. 
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zones, Offers a climate of varied character, but 
nowhere are the limits of heat and cold so far 
apart as in Alaska, nor is there anything about 
Alaska as little understood as its climate. 
As a matter of fact, we residents understand 
it but little ourselves. The weather records 
have not been kept for a sufficient length of 
time to constitute, as yet, a basis for scientific 
deductions and therefore it cannot be definitely 
determined whether the climate is itself under- 
going change or whether the apparent changes 
are merely periodical. Weather (distinguished 
from climate) is peculiarly localized and 
particularly with respect to thermometrical 
conditions. Mariners in the Bering sea place 
small reliance on the barometer. I am con- 
fining myself strictly to the climate of the 
Seward peninsula; the Yukon valley, the 
southeastern and southwestern sections have 
distinctive features of their own. 
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My effort at description might, with pro- 
priety perhaps, be termed “the procession of 
the seasons.” With the lengthening of the 
days, the sun’s visible journey becomes longer 
and longer until it reaches its maximum; 
the winter’s snow melts fast before its ever and 
rapidly increasing intensity. The willows, 
tentatively, thrust forth delicate foliage. 
Clear water appears in the streams between 
the disrupted surfaces of the ice and rivulets 
of melted snow add their quota toward its 
ultimate effacement. Life and motion seem 
to affect even inanimate bodies. Around the 
bends of the larger watercourses, slowly, 
almost majestically, turning, twisting, up- 
heaving, rending, grinding one upon the other, 
floe after floe, floe over floe, floe under floe, 
covering the entire width from bank to bank, 
the masses above meet the masses below, the 
irresistible impact of millions of tons carries 
everything before it to the open sea. Perhaps 
the ice gorges in the river; the tremendous 
weight meets a formidable but temporary 
obstruction and surge follows surge, heaping 
up a seemingly impenetrable wall; huge blocks 
are tossed far up on the shore, discolored 
masses rent from the river’s bed mingle with 
the clear ice that has suffered no contamination 
with earth, the water backs behind the surging, 
unquiet barrier and overruns its ordinary 
limits, until, bursting with a roar, the magnifi- 
cent array again proceeds upon its course 
with its toll of uprooted trees and crumbled 
banks. 

Such is the break-up, the great spectacular 
feature of the Northland. Yet season after 
season the ice may melt where it forms, or 
pass quietly away in small floes and dis- 
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appoint the expectant sightseer by its lack of 
ostentatious display. Soon the only snow 
visible will be the scattered patches upon the 
hillsides and these may remain until the 
intervening spaces are filled by a fresh down- 
fall. ‘The stretches of tundra are dotted with 
miniature lakes and in places have the appear- 
ance of carpets of graduated shades of green, 
interspersed with blotches of purple, to the 
delight of the impressionist. 

Then the vegetation seems to spring up 
before one’s very eyes, as though it must do 
its utmost in its short season of freedom after 
long imprisonment. Grasses appear sponta- 
neously; snapdragons, the wild rose, colum- 
bines, buttercups, larkspur, violets blue and 
violets yellow, forget-me-nots, bluebells, mari- 
golds and hundreds of other varieties of wild 
flowers mature in tropical luxuriance. Wild 
oats and barley give abundant promise of the 
day to come when we of the North shall 
raise our own cereals. Berries in profusion 
cover the ground. The deciduous trees as- 
sume a brilliant foliage and the somber tints 
of the evergreens are tipped with brighter 
shades. Geese and crane, wild duck and swan, 
snipe and plover, in countless thousands, 
return from their winter wanderings and other 
feathered harbingers of spring gladden the 
eye and ear, and themselves apparently 
rejoice to return to their chosen summer 
resort. 

As to heat, clear and foggy days, wind and 
other elemental characteristics, the Alaskan 
summers vary largely. In June, July and 
August the thermometer ranges between one 
hundred and theforties. The precipitation var- 
ies from year to year; sometimes the rain falling 
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A SLEIGHING PARTY, WHITE AND BROWN, IN THE DARK ALASKAN WINTER 
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in cloudbursts, raising the creeks, destroying 
dams and works and inflicting great damage, 
while in other seasons light rains may maintain 
a fair average of water for mining purposes; 
again, dry years may disappoint the miner 
no less than the agriculturist in other climes. 
As the autumn approaches, brilliant reds 
replace the vivid greens; the sun, as though 
fatigued by his unwonted exertions, diminishes 
again the are of his travel and the warmth of 
his beams and the moon seems vainly to supple- 
ment the omissions of her consort. There is a 
shrewd chill in the air. The coating of ice 
upon the standing water becomes thicker, 
and Aurora, luminous in the heavens, presages 
the approach of winter. Each morning the 
streams will show a thin, glassy surface cling- 
ing to the vegetation; soon small masses will 
travel laboriously downstream, bumping 
against the shoals and finally, welded into a 
common whole, the surface will be smooth and 
sclid and winter will brood over all the land. 

An Alaskan winter is a variable quantity; 
no two are alike. Even the natives, Cas- 
sundras of tawny hue, admit themselves at 
fault in attempted predictions. Snow maey 
be expected in October; this fall is rarely 
absent and at times heavy. The succeeding 
five months, if the winter is a mild one, will 
range in temperature from thawing weather 
to forty degrees below; in a severe winter the 
mercury will fall below fifty, and the periods 
of extreme cold will vary from a few days to a 
month or six weeks. ‘The depth of the snow- 
fall will increase perceptibly from the sea- 
board inland; owing to the severe winds it 
has been difficult to compute the actual fall, but 
it will probably range from two toeight feet while 
drifts will carry it into the tens’ and twenties. 

During the shortest days, at about sixty- 
five degrees north, the period between 
apparent “sun-up” and sunset necessarily 
depends on the configuration of the surround- 
ing country, but to read or write, or perform 
any indoor duties, it is necessary to use 
artificial light at any time before ten o’clock 
a. m. and after three in the afternoon, for 
nearly three months of the year. The days 
lengthen perceptibly, and discomfort is more 
fancied than real. The Arctic night, however, 
may be as light as day, a big, cold moon, 
undimmed by even the fleeciest of clouds, 
seeking to compensate for the sun’s glaring 
deficiencies and aided in her task by all the 
brilliant constellations of the North. 

The winds are by all odds the most dis- 
agreeable and trying climatic features of this 
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season and section. Lasting scmetimes for 
days with hurricane intensity, filling the air 
with driven snow that cuts like the sand hefore 
the desert blast, seeking every crevice of a 
habitation, every vulnerable point of the 
human body, it is when black clouds obscure 
the sky, in the face of a whirling gale, in a 
penetrating, bone-chilling cold far below the 
zero mark, that one realizes that the typical 
winter of the far North is not confined to the 
stories of Jack London, Rex Beach or Stewart 
Edward White. 
vv 

“And the Eskimo! ‘Tell us about the 
Eskimo!” indicates an abiding human interest 
in the aboriginal resident. The census of 
1900 estimated the entire native population 
of Alaska at slightly under 30,000, which 
many, well versed in the subject, believe to 
Le an underestimate. Of these the Eskimo 
proper, inhabiting the region from Bristol 
bay to the Arctic ocean, includes fully one 
half. Physically, the Eskimo, on the average, 
is of medium stature, broad nostrils, heavy 
features, high cheek bones, straight, coarse 
black hair; the skin is copper-colored, the 
hands and feet small and well shaped, the 
eyes black and bright. Suppressing the tech- 
nical classification according to craniology, 
linguistics or other method of division, they 
are, ethnologically, a divergent branch of the 
stock that includes the North American Indian. 

The disposition of the Eskimo is kindly, 
their honesty instinctive. Many an_ old 
prospector tells of their hospitality to way- 
fazers on the trail in the days when the white 
men were few in the land. The bad Indian 
of the Jack Lendon type is not known, in this 
section at least. Beth men and women adapt 
themselves, in the vicinity of settled com- 
munities, to the white man’s garb and take 
kindly to his customs. The women show te 
the least advantage in the adopted raiment of 
their fairer-skinned sisters; the bucks are 
instinctive dandies. In native wiuter dress 
of hooded fur parqua, trimmed with fox or 
wolverine, their legs encased in mukluks of 
sealskin or reindeer, fur-mitted and capped, 
men and women alike present a picturesque 
appearance. Independent of sex they have a 
whetted appetite for the white man’s liquor. 
They have forsaken, in the main, the primitive 
huts of their race and emulous of the comforts 
of the interlopers on their pristine simplicity, 
build log cabins tolerably comfortable and 
capacious, but usually redolent of the ever- 
present odor of seal oil. 
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The religion of the Eskimo, if such it can 
be called, is purely one of signs and portents. 
They are lacking in legends and tribal lore. 
Their training in the principles of Christianity 
is superficial and deals with the senses rather 
than the mental processes. They greatly 
enjoy the relaxation of attending the white 
man’s church and chanting the white man’s 
songs and for these privileges contribute 
liberally, even disproportionately, in cash, 
furs, curios, wood, game and menial labor 
to the missionaries to whose ministrations are 
entrusted the salvation of their pagan souls. 
Greedy for schooling, which they regard as a 
diversion, they are lacking in application and 


acquire book learning with considerable 
difficulty. 
There is considerable looseness in their 


living, and virtue, in its restricted sense, is by 
no means an essential feature of their tribal 
life; but they have a wholesome respect for the 
law and the fear of consequences, here and 
hereafter, has considerably raised the standard 
of visible morality. While native marriages 
are celebrated with some ceremonial, their 
divorces consist merely in a separation by 
mutual consent or in the putting away of the 
unwelcome partner. The native consort of a 
degenerate white is faithful unless abused, 
and is helpful and appreciative of kindness. 

As a race they are imbued with strong 
affections for the living, both filial and pater- 
nal, yet accept stoically and grieve briefly 
over the death of parent oroffspring. ‘They 
are an exceptionally merry and happy people, 
holding great frolics on the ice when it is 
blown clear of snow, football being one of 
their most popular pastimes; they fashion a 
rude skate and become fairly expert, though 
never graceful, in its use. The buck Eskimo 
is an inveterate gambler; he takes kindly to all 
imported games of chance in addition to 
those in which he has indulged from a time 
whence the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary; were he permitted, his entire 
patrimony would escape the contribution box 
and pass over the craps table or into the hands 
of the black jack or faro dealer, though his 
preference is to speculate on the eccentricities 
of the little ivory ball as it flirts with the red 
and black and green spaces of the roulette 
wheel. 

The year of the native is employed, accord- 
ing to the season, in the pursuit of ptarmigan 
and squirrel, eating and selling the former 
and converting the latter into clothing; in 
trapping foxes, mink, weasel and otter, and 


shooting bear and caribou; in netting and 
drying salmon, pike, trout, greyling and the 
many other kinds of fish in which the rivers 
abound. On the coast they pursue the seal, 
the whale and the walrus in season and fish 
through the ice for tomcod. Practice, caused 
by an increased demand, is making them more 
expert in the weaving of baskets out of native 
grasses and willow, and the carving and 
decorating of cribboards and other trinkets 
from walrus tusks, in the fashioning of minia- 
ture snowshoes, sleds and imitations of their 
own utensils out of wood and sinew. Holding 
obstinately to a price once named, they have 
an exaggerated idea of the value of their 
commodities. Skins and furs will be sold only 
at prices higher than they can be purchased 
for elsewhere. Very little can any longer be 
effected in the way of barter; cash is a sine 
qua non and they are quite competent to do 
their own trading. As laborers they are 
spasmodic, lacking in application, eager for 
change. They skilfully propel their little 
cigar-shaped kyaks up and down stream, 
and the big skin umiaks, loaded with a whcie 
family and its household lumber 
heavily along, drawn by a combination team 
of men, women and dogs pulling along the 
banks, or are carried by the current to fresh 
fields and pastures new, searching the likeliest 
places for the setting of seines and fish-traps. 


goods, 


With apparently no inclination to increase 
their stock of worldly goods by prospecting or 
mining, the Eskimo prefer the precarious 
conditions of semi-nomadic life, but to secure 
a herd of reindeer is the sum of their earthly 
ambition. These awkward and not too useful 
animals are held in large herds at the stations, 
are parceled out nominally under regulations 
of the Government, but practically at the 
pleasure of the missionaries and Government 
herders (usually Laps), and the favored recipi- 
ents become entitled to the increase. Some 
few natives attain a moderate competence, 
but in the main the reindeer industry is a 
delusion, and the Government throws away 
yearly large sums of money which might be 
profitably spent in achieving more practical 
results for the betterment of the physical well- 
being of the whole native race. 

It is urged with some appearance of truth 
that the missionary element derives the great- 
est advantage from the Government subsidy. 
Though primarily intended as a beast of 
burden, reindeer meat is never lacking in the 
butcher shops and the unfortunate accidents 
which entail their being killed and disposed of 
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have grown suspiciously frequent, particularly 
in the Government herds. 

Among the apparent faults of the present 
missionary system is the incumbent’s general 
luck of medical knowledge, a qualification 
which is essential in order to deal with the 
ailments of his flock. The Government is 
essentially lacking in its care for the sick and 
destitute Eskimo and its system of education 
is lacking in system. Schools in which the 
native might learn useful mechanical arts and 
trades would make many of them useful to 
themselves, to their race and to the whites. 
Association with the new settlers in Alaska, 
the change from the native diet of fish and 
seal and whale blubber to the unaccustomed 
food of the white man and from essential hard- 
ships to the luxuries of comparative civiliza- 
tion, are rapidly undermining the rugged 
hardiness of the race; pulmonary and con- 
tagious diseases have found easy prey, and 
natives rapidly decreased after the advent of 
aggressive settlers and traders. It is only a 
question of time, unless remedial measures 
are promptly taken, before the white wave will 
press the aborigine to the periphery of the 
circle of self-support and some generations 
hence the Alaskan native will be, as the cave 
dweller and the ancient Peruvian, only a 
historic memory. 


vw 


The dictionary defines a worthy as “a 
person (?) of eminent worth; one who is or 
was distinguished for useful and estimable 
qualities.” Pagan, Jew and Gentile have 
had their worthies, so let us now consider 
some Alaskan worthies. I am sure that the 
Alaskan dog deserves a chapter of his own; 
I am by no means certain but that in strict 
justice he should have precedence over the 
aborigine for he is generally conceded to be 
a more useful member of northern society. 
In point of fact, the subject of the dog in his 
relation to life in the far North merits a 
volume and each several, distinct and particu- 
lar dog, a chapter to himself. London, in 
his “Call of the Wild” has immortalized the 
imported, rather at the expense of the native 
product, whether wolf-descended or mongrel, 
but, in very truth, an expert would be hard 
put to trace ancestry in Alaskan dogdom, 
and a bench show would be forced to eliminate 
all points dependent on pedigree in its selection 
of prize-winners. Strains of timber wolf, 
greyhound, spaniel, mastiff, setter, terrier and 
a dozen others may appear in the same speci- 
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men, nor is he valued the less for his hybridity. 
Only actions count in Alaska, in the estimate 
of dog and man alike. 

The only classification that can be made of 
native dogs showing an original strain is into 


malemutes and huskies and even this is 
largely interchangeable. ‘The malemute 


proper (deriving its name from a tribe of 
Eskimos) is. more closely allied te the wolfish 
parent stock than any other breed and appar- 
ently adheres longest to type; eventually the 
free and untrammeled existence hybridizes 
the malemute, though his distinguishing 
features of pointed ears and nose and bushy 
tail are rarely subjected to complete obliter- 
ation. The true Siberian malemute is smaller 
than the American, stockily built, short- 
legged, long-haired, pointed nose and ears. 
Through his isolation from the haunts of his 
dog cousins he retains his individuality, 
carries it with him into the comparative civili- 
zation that exists across the Bering sea and 
impresses it upon his progeny even unto the 
third and fourth generation. 

The husky is generally a powerful animal 
whose ancestors must have enjoyed the 
attribute of shagginess to the highest limit. 
His characteristics are less pronounced than 
those of the malemute and he is specialized 
in accordance with the section in which he 
was reared. The Mackenzie river husky is 
highly é¢steemed for his strength, endurance, 
willingness and intelligence. To catalogue 
or describe the so called “outside” dogs, 
importations from the States or their offspring 
and descendants, would be a fruitless task; 
they naturally fall within one or the other of 
the two grand divisions of Alaskan canine, 
“dogs” and “no-account dogs.” 

The once undisputed domain of the dog in 
Alaskan traffic and travel has in recent years 
been invaded by horse and mule (and we are 
now threatened with the snow automobile!), 
but his usefulness is as fully recognized now 
as prior to the advent of these rivals, nor will it 
ever be done away with, and this irrespective 
of ail of the added conveniences of other 
methods of locomotion. Easily cared for, 
cheaply fed upon the trail, hardy, acclimated, 
the utility of the dog team for long distances 
over trails impracticable to horses, has been 
abundantly demonstrated and its recognition 
is universal and uncontradicted. A team of 
seven dogs can handle nearly half a ton of 
freight at a rate of from twenty-five to thirty 
miles a day over a heavy trail for almost an 
indefinite period, and subsist on a meager 














diet of one meal a day of dried salmon. Down 
the broad Yukon, along the coast of the 
Bering sea and the coast of the frozen ocean, 
far inland across vast stretches of snow- 
covered plain and over the steep divides, for 
over a half of the year, thousands depend on 
dogs alone for their coveted mail, in the con- 
veyance of which they are absolutely indispen- 
sable. To the prospector, stampeder and 
ordinary traveler, they are no less necessary 
during the winter months and on them alone 
many outlying districts depend for their 
supplies. 

Passing from the general to the particular, 
I have in mind three good types of man’s best 
friend—Colonel, the wise; Tatters, the clown; 
and Jumbo, the big. Colonel is a true male- 
mute, with the hereditary instincts of the 
pack strong upon him; in color, brush, snout 
and lope a proper wolf, differentiating from 
his ancestry in the kindliness of his disposition 
but approaching it again in his lack of strong 
affections for any human being. He is a 
leader who has completely solved the intrica- 
cies of gee and haw; a trail-finder whose 
intuitions enable him to follow the blindest 
trail, to avoid the deep and pick the shallow 
overflows, safeguarding his load, his instinct 
rarely leading him astray. Withal, he is a 
dog of more than canine wisdom, whom little 
escapes and to be relied upon for the care of 
his own creature comforts even at the price of 
petty theft. 

Tatters hails direct from the Siberian 
steppes; his pointed snout and bright eyes 
seem to quiver with jollity and his every 
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A FREIGHTING OUTFIT ON THE YUKON, 
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motion is exaggeratedly, grotesquely alert. 
From 'Tatters’ bobbed tal depends a tassel of 
white against a body of blackish brown, wafted 
hither and thither by every zephyr; his matted 
wool is impervious to the rudest attacks of 
Nature; wind, rain and cold waste effort in 
attacking a body so heavily armored, and to 
him sixty below offers less inconvenience than 
sixty above. Strong, active, of excitable 
temperament, presenting a rear view closely 
resembling a miniature bear and of habits as 
predatory as if still cast upon his own resources 
in the native wilds of his race; dainty of habit 
and appetite as though cloyed with the delica- 
cies most dear to dogdom; strangely affection- 
ate, humanly intelligent, a general camp 
favorite—that’s Tatters. 

And there’s Jumbo, of uncertain ancestry, 
leonine of head, massive of jowl, tawny of 
coat, lithe of limb, exhibiting traces of the 
setter in his inveterate chasing of small birds 
and his display of symptoms of insanity at the 
chirp of a squirrel; demonstrative and affec- 
tionate, and annoyingly so considering his 
huge bulk; patiently faithful; rushing madly 
at strangers with savage mien, jaw distended 
and growling ominously, but incontinently 
turning tail at the merest display of resistance 
and in any event stopping short of an attack; 
and such a puller in harness, an ox for strength, 
a horse for willingness and a dog for intelli- 
gence! 

At feeding time it is a study to watch the 
dainty toying with luscious morsels by my 
lord ‘Tatters, Sir Colonel’s jealous eye, and 
old Jumbo’s indelicate voracity. Jumbo is 
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always the first to finish and hungrily watches 
his smaller and more leisurely companions, 
alert to seize upon the remnant in the pan 
first deserted. It seems part of the game for 
Tatters to dally with his food, occasionally 
emitting a warning growl, circling around his 
meal with little humping movements and 
attacking it from various points of vantage, 
but always careful to have an eye on the ever- 
ready Jumbo. Colonel guards his food with 
an occasional “don’t disturb me’ gesture, 
drawing his lip to the gums in true wolfish 
snarl. 

Punishment affects the dogs differently. 
While Colonel howls at the mere threat of a 
blow and in utter disproportion to the beating, 
and skulks off, his brush between his legs, 
abject and howling piteously, ‘Tatters accepts 
punishment in comparative silence and with 
philosophical equanimity. At its finish he 
shakes himself to rights, sits at a distance, 
head to one side, ears cocked and in his eye 
an impudent and unrepentive leer. Jumbo, 
on the contrary, takes his punishment gravely 
to heart, feels shame, sorrow, degradation and 
repentance and hides himself for a period from 
the sight of dogs and men. 

Individually they are cowards all, but woe 
to the venturesome canine that attacks any 
one of the trio. Sinking their individual 
differences, they are a unit in offensive or 
defensive warfare, and, whether resisting attack 
or waging battle on their own account, they 
are foemen to be reckoned with. Long have 
these three worthies been my constant com- 
panions on trail and in cabin, over soggy 
tundra in the constant light of a never-setting 
sun, and in the driving snow of winter’s 
darkness; trusty servants, faithful friends, and 
the longer we are together the more inclined 
am I to echo that borrowed sentiment, “the 
more you know some men, the better you like 
a dog.” 


vw 


The generic term for Alaskan travel is 
“the trail.” No amount of colonization, no 
improvements in the conveniences of travel, 
nothing in fact but a cataclysm of nature, 
will ever divest Alaska of this, one of its 
essentially characteristic features. The trail 
is primitive Alaska in miniature, it is nerve 
and muscle and perseverance against the 
elements; it is the strength of mind and body 
struggling against their limitations. The 
tragic and the comic, pathos and bathos, make 
up the tale of the trail but the tragedy 
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largely predominates. The trail is a great 
leveler; the millionaire mine-owner, the pros- 
pector and the “shovel-stiff” looking for a job, 
are confronted with exactly the same con- 
ditions and must share alike in the burdens of 
Arctic travel; they must plough alike through 
the mud-banks and over the riffles of the 
shallow streams, wade the swollen rivers, and 
be wet to the skin by the same water; the 
tenacious clutch of the tundra muck and the 
treacherous quicksands of the seashore, the 
overflowed creeks, the barren, wind-swept 
stretches and the storm-beaten divides are 
no more respecters of persons than is the sun 
that sometimes glares down upon them with 
unbearable strength, or the ice-laden blast that 
penetrates to the marrow and turns to the same 
deadly white every exposed feature. 

But everything is relative and that all do not 
regard Alaskan life from the same standpoint 
is shown by a conversation between two 
“sourdoughs” to which I was an involuntary 
eavesdropper. One had evidently “wintered 
in” and the other “‘wintered out.” 

“Where did you spend the winter, Jim ge 

“Oh, back East with the folks.” 

“Good time ?” 

“Tolerable. Them big towns don’t 
with me—glad to be back.” 

“Must seem kind of good to take in the 
sights and wise up on things?” 

“That’s so, but let me tell you: a fellow gets 
pretty tired of it after a bit, and, by gum, he 
takes his life in his hands every time he steps 
outside of a house and he ain’t so all-fired 
safe in it. Say, what with them elevated 
roads and subways and third-rail electrics and 
overhead trolleys and automobiles and auto- 
cycles and promiscuous drivin’ generally, I 
was drove clean crazy. I just pined for a 
dog team, a good trail and nothin’ in sightto 
run over me. I never got into a train that I 
didn’t expect a collision or bust-up of some 
kind. ‘Then when I tackled the water I was 
scared the bloomin’ boat would blow up or go 
down, as I’ve been wrecked three times, and 
there was always some ferryboat or torpedo 
destroyer or some other infernal machine 
tryin’ their dog darndest to run into us. 


go 


“Give me a good scow that takes life easy, 
with me at the sweep, or straddle of a horse 
at the end of the tow line and I’ve got the 
kind of water travel that suits me. The only 
time I felt at home was when I struck a canal 
boat and the fellow on the tow-path was 
cussin’ his mules just like we cuss one another. 
It just made me homesick for the old river. 
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I don’t want none of them new-fangled trav- 
elin’ machines in mine on land or water, 
no, sir!” 

Dog travel is sometimes an exciting and 
exhilarating sport, but everything must be 
favorable; a good team—especially the leader; 
a hard trail and a crisp, still atmosphere; 
then, properly clad, one hardly reckons time, 
cold or distance: but, lacking any one of these 
essentials, pleasure turns to labor and one 
comes face to face with actual hardship. The 
rashness born of frequent successful encounters 
with the guardian deities of the trail is re- 
sponsible for many of its disasters. To 
despise its dangers is to court ultimate defeat. 
Preparation for all conceivable eventualities 
is the stme qua non of a successful musher, 
yet even the most experienced man is liable 
to be confronted with contingencies unforeseen. 

No winter passes that some unfortunate is 
not carried out to sea on an ice floe that has 
unexpectedly separated from the shore-clinging 
mass; he is fortunate if a favoring breeze or 
current carries it back even many miles from 
the point of fracture, else must he starve or 
freeze without hope of rescue. Nor is this 
due to carelessness or neglect; a moment’s 
time is sufficient to sever mass from mass and 
quicker than thought deep, black, icy water, 
in which no human being could live for the 
briefest space of time, will separate the floes 
along a line miles in extent. 

Again, storms are sudden and fierce. On 
this side of a low range of hills it may be calm 
and still, while upon its summit a bitter gale 
may be blowing or, just beyond, the blast 
may be tearing down a funnel-shaped cajion, 
carrying death in its icy breath. A treacher- 
ous overflow may entrap driver and dogs and 
one and all meet then and there the horrors of 
stiffening limbs and heart paralyzed with cold. 

The wide, bare, timberless wastes, stretch- 
ing for great distances, swept by the pitiless 
north wind, are peculiarly dangerous and the 
traveler may be compelled to lay over for days, 
wrapped in his sleeping-bag, his dogs cuddled 
around him, his limited supply of “grub” 
running short, his strength gradually diminish- 
ing and, unless rescued in season, he must 
inevitably succumb. To undertake to de- 
scribe all of the possible dangers of the trail 
would be mere repetition of the personal 
experiences of practically every man in Alaska 
who has spent any time upon it and each 
experience differs in kind and degree from the 
other; no two are exactly alike, so diversified 
are the traps and pitfalls that Nature has 





placed in the paths of the wary and unwary 
alike in this, Northland. 

While summer travel is devoid of the dangers 
characteristic to winter journeyings, it has 
some of its own which include no mean list 
of victims. The sudden freshets caused by 
cloudbursts of rain, swelling creeks to rivers 
and rivers to raging torrents, not infrequently 
carry away light river craft, upsetting their 
human and inanimate freight into the waters 
still chilled by the melting snows. A horse, 
tangled in its harness or wading beyond its 
depth, may, in its frenzied efforts, dash the 
rider into unconsciousness, or, seeking a 
foothold on the steep and crumbling bank, 
slip back to be engulfed in deep waters. 
Even the wayfarer, traveling on foot a com- 
paratively short distance, is not immune from 
danger; sudden storms arise, heavy fogs com- 
pletely bewilder him, or, floundering for mile 
after mile in the heavy, heart-breaking tundra, 
he may become so exhausted as to be abso- 
lutely unable to make headway and he must 
be succored or perish. 

Necessarily these dangers decrease from 
year to year with trails more traveled and 
better staked, and shorter distances between 
stopping places, and the Alaska road commis- 
sion, under direction of the war department, 
is doing excellent work in improving these 
conditions; but never can they be entirely 
eliminated, and so long as the region endures, 
so long will the traveler be subjected to certain 
pains and penalties incident only to Alaskan 
travel. 

Yet, apart from the tangible results of 
success achieved, there are compensations, 
mental and physical; perhaps nowhere in the 
world is there a greater satisfaction over a 
journey accomplished, nor is the warmth aid 
welcome awaiting a traveler ever more grateful 
than at the close of a hard mush in the 
vicinity of the Pole. 

In the days when the up-stream mush 
was the only means of summercommunication 
from the coast and the only available vehicle 
a flat-bottom boat drawn from the bank or 
poled, where such means of progression 
was feasible, there were many occurrences 
more amusing in the retrospect than conducive 
to hilarity at the time of their happening. 
To the uninitiated, let me say, that the steer- 
ing of a river boat so as to avoid the snags, 
rocks and shallows, take advantage of deep 
water and maintain a perfect equilibrium, is 
a science in itself; no amount of deep-sea 
experience counts, and the altercations that 
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take place between the helmsman and _ the 
plodding tow men is exciting and replete 
with human interest. 

“Say, you blanked lubber, where the 
bloomin’ blazes are you headin’ her? Want 
to pull us off the bank ?” 

“What’s the matter with you fellers? 
Afraid of wettin’ your footsy-tootsies? Step 
out into the water there. I can’t steer her 
over dry land.” 

“Pull, why don’t you! Pull! Do you 
suppose I can haul the whole shebang all by 
my lonely ?” 

“Say, you cheechace idiot, keep that line 
clear of the brush. Want to swamp the whole 
outfit ?” . 

“How the can I steer when the blank- 
ety-blank mosquitoes are eatin’ me up alive ?” 

Alas that conventional delicacy prevents 
the portrayal of atmosphere by a more 
accurate rendition of the punctuating remarks. 
The division of partnership effects, through 
irreconcilable differences engendered by a 
tedious journey, was of common occurrence 
and there are well-authenticated instances of 
its having gone to the extent of the sawing 
in half of a boat. I know personally of a cabin 
cut in twain, but I discredit the statement that 
in one instance a stove was hacked in pieces 
and weighed out on a gold scale in equal 
divisions to the erstwhile comrades. 

But it is the winter travel alone that is 
peculiarly characteristic and its inherent 
grimness deprives it of most of these grotesque 
features. Its very hardships, dangers and 
sufferings draw man to man for mutual 
encouragement and protection. Time was, 
perhaps, when ignorance of conditions, unpre- 
paredness and the haphazard affiliation of 
unsympathetic natures, added the element of 
human tragedy to the stage setting so abun- 
dantly provided by Nature herself, but, as 





conditions become more generally known and - 


understood, men choose their companions 
with more discrimination; they take the trail 
with a better realization of what it means and 
of the absolute essentiality of harmony 
between “partners” even at the cost of an 
unaccustomed forbearance. “Patience” should 
be the Alaskan’s watchword! 

Horses now play an important part in 
Alaskan winter traffic but, valuable even 
necessary as they are, their utility has its 
defined limits and under many conditions they 
must give way to the humble but useful 
malemute. The exemplar of endurance and 
courage on the trail is the winter mail carrier! 
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In fair weather and foul, through blinding 
storm, over rotting ice, breaking trail for his 
dogs or lifting the heavy weight of his loaded 
sled overturned by the wind, blinded by the 
sun’s glare in the vast, unrelieved fields of 
virgin snow, soaked in overflows, bound by 
schedule, he plods tenaciously, almost cheer- 
fully, on his long and lonely way with his 
precious burden. Overtaken by storm his 
only refuge is his sleeping-bag, his dogs sur- 
rounding him. Arrived at his mail cabin or 
other shelter after his day’s journey, his first 
thought is for the faithful companions of his 
trip; they must be fed and housed before his 
own creature comforts are even considered. 
Early the next morning, despite wind or 
weather, the journey is continued and, day 
after day, with hardly an interval of rest, 
the labor is resumed. His is the typical life 
of the trail and the guess is hazarded: that a 
few such would press closely the results 
already obtained by the elaborately equipped 
explorers in their search for the Pole. 
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Whatever may be the future of northwestern 
Alaska, however well founded may be the 
anticipations of quartz development that 
would accord a stability and permanence to 
settlements not afforded by the more ephem- 
eral placer mines, it is, nevertheless, these 
marvelously rich placer deposits that make 
the mines and the miners subjects of general 
interest. 

A mine according to a legal authority, 
is a place where minerals are found and a 
lexicographer defines a miner as one whose 
occupation is to excavate mineral, but in the 
common local use of the terms a mine is any 
portion of the Government domain, open to 
exploration for mineral or already located, 
where gold ought to be, even if it isn’t, and a 
miner is a euphemistic expression that covers 
a multitude, not alone of sins, but of occupa- 
tions ranging from the “hooche peddler” 
through various gradations to the “pro- 
moter,” all of whom, when occasion demands, 
particularly when interrogated for jury duty, 
dignify themselves by the generic term of 
miner; that this actually includes the legiti- 
mate prospector and the legitimate article 
is the latter’s misfortune considering the bad 
company he is likely to find himself in. 

For the bona fide operator and laborer, 
skilled or unskilled, there are rich rewards; 
fabulous wealth is hidden in the creeks and 
gullies, on the mountain sides, deep beneath 
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the moss and below the roots of the spruce 
and willow, covered by glacier, slide or frozen 
muck and gravel and noble efforts are being 
made to lay bare the treasure by dint of great 
investments, arduous labor and keen suffer- 
ings. The golden lure that has drawn hither 
from every mining camp in the known world 
some worthy representative has not failed to 
bring in its wake a leaven of the dissolute and 
depraved—the harpies that flock for a pre- 
carious livelihood to similar scenes. Repre- 
sentatives of every trade and profession that 
ministers to the essential needs of civilization 
are among the throng and, necessarily, those 
who purvey to human sensuality and greed 
answer “present” in unduly large’ numbers at 
rolleall. 

The summer mining season begins as soon 
as the snow leaves the ground and the creeks 
have sobered down to their normal flow after 
the subsiding of the waters raised by the 
spring freshets. Then commences the pre- 
liminary work of ground-sluicing the muck 
and clay overlying the gold-bearing strata, 
cutting down the top layers of frost and other- 
wise preparing the ground for the shoveling 
in or hydraulicking or the transferring by any 
known process, muscular or mechanical, the 
pay-dirt into the gold-saving devices. 

With the arrival of “the fleet” from the 
Outside (which comprises all the world beyond 
the boundaries of Alaska) begins the yearly 
across-country migration from the coast to the 
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inland mining districts, and daily, by fives 
and tens, in couples and singly, the weary 
and jaded men, pack on back, strike the 
chosen camps. Their first instalment of 
tribute for the privilege of earning their wages 
by the sweat of their brow is usually paid to 
the proprietor of the ferry that is licensed to 
extract an exorbitant fee for conveying 
passengers from bank to bank; it is the pre- 
monition of much that is to come! 

For the newcomers of the laboring classes, 
being usually stone-broke, a short stay in 
town suffices—a miner without his wages or a 
“poke” is a person not wanted—and so they 
strike for the creeks and a job, which is usually 
not difficult to get or to retain for the laborer 
of average strength and willingness. The 
work is hard, shoveling into a sluice-box in 
all weathers, or taking a spell at the tail-race, 
or picking the frozen muck, or lifting the 
heavy boulders, yet no harder than the 
majority of them have been accustomed to 
elsewhere and the wages are high; with good 
“grub” and a decent sleeping place, such 2s 
the operators usually provide, there is seldom 
much complaint except from the class that 
must grumble, with or without cause, or the 
professional agitator who, unfortunately for 
operator and laborer alike, has recently been 
largely in evidence. 





Ilaving amassed a week’s or a month’s 
wages, as the cause may be, the wage-earner 
feels to be altogether too rich: he is unaccus- 
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tomed to being burdened with such a plethora 
of money; his throat burns, -he longs for the 
excitement of the gaming table, his heart 
yearns for the revelry of the dance-hall; he 
lays off for the spree, which he knows in 
advance will wipe out his pay account and, 
probably, leave him in debt to the extent of 
another month’s wages or more, for, with a 
job in sight, he has an abundant credit. It’s 
needless to describe the orgies. They are alike 
the world over; the North has added no im- 
provements on the class of amusements 
furnished by other cardinal sections; the only 
difference is that in a northern mining camp 
much of the veneer is lacking and vice is open 
and bald to all comers. 

After a day or two, three at the utmost, the 
reveler returns to work, to repeat the same 
course indefinitely so long as his money or 
credit holds out, until the water, freezing in the 
boxes, warns him that if bound for the “States” 
it is time to be moving; then ene final debauch 
and lucky is he whose prudence or previous 
experience has caused him to “plant” the 
price of his steamer fare, else he must work 
his way out or spend a winter for which he is 
entirely unprepared. 

The improvidence of the workingman is 
nowhere more apparent than here. Many 
of them take the tedious journey by land and 
sea, leaving good jobs, in the full knowledge 
that they will return in the fall no better off 
than if they had remained at home. The 
bait is, of course, the higher daily wage and 
the “good time’ it will insure them in the 
spending. While they might in even the short 
season secure a stake greater than an entire 
year’s work would give them elsewhere, even 
after deducting the expenses of the ocean trip 
to and fro, it is only about one in a hundred 
that lands at Seattle with more than he 
started out with. And yet, year after year, 
the same men make the same journey, en- 
counter the same experiences and make, 
possibly, the same resolutions with identically 
the same results. Necessarily, as natures 
differ, there are those who are more provident, 
either carrying their savings with them or 
retaining their earnings for a contemplated 
prospecting trip or, in some cases, employing 
them to open up a piece of ground of their 
own. Unfortunately, such are more the 
exception than the rule. 

The season once open, the creeks soon 
become scenes of busy life; hundreds of men 
are plying pick and shovel, horses and mules 
dragging scrapers, the great derricks are 
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swinging hoppers full of dirt and dumping 
them into the boxes, cars are running up in- 
clines loaded to the rim with their rich freight; 
here a “giant” is directed against a bank, 
cutting it down and driving it bodily into the 
sucking maw of a hydraulic elevator; at 
another point a steam-shovel or scraper is 
gathering up its quota of gravel; at that point 
a torrent of water, properly confined, is under- 
mining a crumbling bank and men above are 
aiding with picks and crowbars; the revelving 
buckets of a big dredge are literally eating up 
the bed of a stream and casting out the refuse; 
the fumes of gasoline and the odor of coal oil 
permeate the air; there is every sound save that 
of the human voice, which is strangely absent. 
Everybody is too busy to waste energy in 
speech. 

Along the sides of the hills the big ditches 
carry water from sources far distant and huge 
iron pipes connect them with the diggings; 
great stretches of canvas hose, having at a 
distance the appearance of enormous boa- 
constrictors, coil around, either bulging with 
their full complement of water or flattened in 
temporary disuse. 

When the last boats have carried away the 
spoils of the summer’s operations, with but 
brief interval, winter digging commences. 
Drills test the value cf the ground to the depth 
of a hundred feet and over, shafts are sunk, 
drifts picked or “shot,” the waste and the 
pay-dirt hoisted to the surface, pumping 
plants keep down the seeping water, and 
finally, with the first spring waters available 
the dumps are washed up and exultation and 
disappointment, depending on results, are 
about equally divided. 

However practicably inapplicable to preva- 
lent local conditions, theoretically, under 
United States statute, claims upon which 
assessment work has failed to be performed 
during the preceding year, are cpen for re- 
location on each January Ist. The lawyers 
by reason of the consequent litigation, the 
recorders under the pernicious fee system, and 
the doctors through incidental casualties are 
practically the only ones who profit by this 
unfortunate provision. Sometimes half a 
dozen parties, comprising a dozen or more 
individuals, are rival aspirants for a piece cf 
ground and resort to the duplicity of a Machi- 
avelli and the strategy of an Oyama to cir- 
cumvent one another. I recall an instance 
of this kind where five different outfits were 
camped on ene “fraction” anxiously awaiting 
the midnight hour of December 31st; tragedy 
































COUNCIL CITY, SET WELL ABOVE THE CHANGEFUL SURFACE OF THE GREAT RIVER 


was in the air when, like a thunderbolt from 
a clear sky, the actual owner appeared, pre- 
pared, as the law permitted, to begin his 
representation work before the close of the 
calendar year. 

We hear a creat deal about miner’s luck, 
and, possibly, there is a large element of that 
commodity up to a certain point. All signs 
fail when it comes to locating the pay-streak, 
and at this stage of the game the adept has 
but slight advantage over the novice, but, 
the pay once established, then development 
work is in order, and experience, adaptability 
to conditions, foresight and an economy 
rather broad than narrow, tell the tale. ‘The 
careless, shiftless, imprudent or improvident 
operator goes to the wall where his wiser 
brother will gain handsome results from the 
identical ground which the former has failed 
to make productive. 

The operation of mines, the whole mining 
industry, in fact, is gradually becoming more 
systematized, more nearly reduced to a legiti- 
mate business proposition as capital concen- 
trates for development, securing the holdings 
of the smaller operators. It is, however, 
sincerely to be hoped that the process of absorp- 
tion will not be destructive of individual 
initiative, prejudicial to the settlement of the 
country, will not frighten off small investors 
nor introduce cheap foreign labor, results 
which would be hardly compensated by 
increased facilities for the immediate pro- 
duction of a greater amount of the precious 
metal. 
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Life in Alaska has its drawbacks and its 
compensations. In the centers of population 
life and living differ little from that practiced 
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in more favored climes. What is unobtein- 
able does not pertain to the essentials and 
prices, with increased transportation facilities, 
have brought the best within the reach of 
nearly all. While some of the desirable 
features of metropolitan existence are lacking 
there is also an absence of strict conventional- 
ity that goes far to make up for the deficiencies. 
What we have, we enjoy so much more through 
our inability to obtain what is in default. 

Educational facilities for children, opportu- 
nity for religious worship, the protection of 
life and property, the administration of the 
law, the attention to hygienic conditions, all 
are subjects which receive due consideration. 
The home life may be lived with the same 
regard to its sanctity as elsewhere. Social 
distinctions are less marked and the arrogance 
of wealth less in evidence, for the pauper of 
to-day may be to-morrow Fortune’s favorite 
and entitled to the best obtainable. 

In the outlying districts and smaller settle- 
ments there is acloser approximation to original 
conditions, less luxury, a greater dependence 
upon self for the essential and particularly 
the domestic duties of life. We become Jacks- 
of-all-trades, if not Admirable Crichtons. 
Yet, notwithstanding all, Alaska is complex « 
from every standpoint—the riddle of American 
dependencies! Her residents are denizens 
rather than citizens, imbued, in the main, 
with the sentiment that their present habitat 
is rather temporary than permanent, anxious 
to achieve the stake that was the impelling 
impulse of their coming and to seek happiness 
and a permanent abode elsewhere. However 
natural this ambition—and who shall criticise 
it ?—its necessary tendency is toward a 
feeling and condition of instability in even 
the centers of population, to level social ine- 
qualities, to a feverish method of living, to a 
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degree of selfishness, to a certain lack of gocd 
citizenship, to the subordination of everything 
to the criterion of practicability, even the 
virtues and the graces. ‘The last few years 
have, in truth, brought about some changes 
in this regard, but it is a phase that must be 
reckoned with and understood in dealing with 
the complexities of Alaskan life and affairs. 
To a certain extent and apart from natural 
conditions the United States Government has 
heen responsible for the prevalence of this 
state of affairs. To govern a_territory—so 
called—whose estimated population of 40,000 
whites is spread over an area of half a million 
of square miles, whose climatic, economic and 
industrial conditions are so varied, from a 
point many thousand miles away, is, at best, 
no easy task, but its difficulties have been 
materially increased by the system adopted. 
I do not hazard a solution of the problem as 
to whether or not Alaska is ready for terri- 
torial government, nor whether her widely 
scattered population, the difficulties of trans- 
portation and the huge distances that separate 
the many communities that go to make up her 
body politic are paramount and insurmount- 
able obstacles thereto, but I seriously contend 
that with merely the advisory voice of her lone 
congressional representative in the admin- 
istration of her affairs, with no power to dis- 
burse her own finances, with officials (however 
honest and well-meaning) selected from 
strangers to her history and her people, coerced 
by laws ill-considered and largely inapplicable 
to her peculiar conditions, Alaska to-day is a 
very Cinderella among American possessions. 
The occasional sop of a paragraph in a 
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presidential message and the passage of a bill 
to remedy some glaring defect in the law or 
fill some transparent need are less than our 
due, though all we seem able to obtain from a 
senate or congress too busy with the affairs 
of the states and territories and insular pos- 
sessions to give more than passing heed to us. 

Figures are dry but convincing things. 
Look at these: 

Forty years ago the United States bought 
“Seward’s Folly” for $7,200,000, and it is 
difficult to estimate how many times. this 
amount Alaska has since paid in actual coin 
into the treasury of the United States. In 
the last three years only, Alaska’s products, 
shipped to the United States and foreign 
countries, foot up a total of nearly $73,000,000, 
and she has been a purchaser to the amount 
of nearly $50,000,000. She has pushed her 
way to the second place among the great 
mineral producing districts and her wealth 
and the variety of her productions are only 
just beginning to be realized and appreciated. 
Gold, silver, lead, copper, tin, coal, bismuth, 
antimony, mica, oil—the list might be almost 
indefinitely extended. Her wealth in timber, 
her prospective agricultural independence, 
the inexhaustible yield of her fishing industries, 
her vast unexplored area, make it possible to 
speculate upon the time when Alaska will be 
the refuge of the hosts forced outwards to the 
frontier by the pressure exerted from the 
centers of commerce and _ population, the 
haven for the vast army beaten back from its 
assaults on the impregnable solidarity of 
fortified capital and the unyielding exclusive 
ness of entrenched labor. 
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HE great race is on—“The All-Alaska 

Sweepstakes” —and Nome awaits the 

returns with feverish interest. This is 
no mere dash, in which a jockey rides his 
mount to a quick victory, or drives a mile in a 
few seconds only, but a contest in which four- 
teen men travel a distance of four hundred and 
twelve miles through “the land that God 
forgot” —a waste of snow and ice and deso- 
lation, driving not horses but dogs in what is 
probably the most picturesque race ever run 
over any course. From Nome to Candle 
from Bering sea to the Arctic ocean—and 
return. How little it means to the outsider, 
how much to those who know their North! 
There are many things to be considered ‘in 
the race besides mere speed—the selection 
and training of the dogs, the experience, endur- 
ance and quick wit of the men, who must 
sometimes make a decision in an instant that 
may mean success or failure or even life or 
death—for in the North disaster ever lurks 
on the winter trail, and the gentle breeze that 
lifted the colors of the Nome Kennel Club on 
the morning of the first race, fluttered also the 
somber badge of mourning on a silent house 
which lay in the shadow of a terrible tragedy 
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-its master found frozen, and his companion 
dead and half devoured by their starving dogs 
within a mile of their own camp—lost, unpre- 
pared, in a fierce and sudden storm. 

That first ‘‘All-Alaska Sweepstakes” in 
1908 was the result of months of effort. A 
kennel club for the breeding and improvement 
of dogs was organized, and such moral and 
financial support given it that the race became 
a possibility and the one topic of conversation 
all over Seward peninsula. Men who planned 
to enter teams commenced to look for desir- 
able dogs—everywhere were the respective 
merits of malemutes, huskies, bird dogs, and 
half-breeds discussed—dogs were tried out 
and accepted or discarded, tests were made in 
all kinds of weather, and interest waxed 
stronger every day. If, as Mark Twain says, 
“It is difference of opinion that makes horse- 
racing,” it was the widest difference of opinion 
that made an assured event of this dog race 
for everyone had a theory*to verify, a judgment 
to justify, and when the first of April daw ned 
there was hardly a man, woman or child in 
Nome who had not a favorite, backed in most 
cases by a wager of one sort or another. For 
days the bookmakers had been busy, and 
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saloons, which have much the character of 
clubrooms in this country, were filled with 
men watching the changes in the odds given 
on various teams. Past experiences were 
cited as a foundation for prophesies and “when 
I took the trail in °98,” or “when we made 
Dawson in 1900,” were the prefaces of many 
tales that made one feel that almost every man 
present might be an undeveloped Rex Beach 
or Jack London. 

The day of the first race was perfect, with 
warm sunshine and the thermometer at 
several degrees above zero, though, of course, 
the deep snow still covered town and country. 
Everywhere there was a holiday feeling one 
could not shake off—for there were ten thrill- 
ing starts in all to be made before the race 
would be fully under way. The appointed 
hours came and went, and at each departure 
there was the same enthusiasm, the same blaze 
of club and team colors, the cries of good will, 
the breathless moments before the bugle call, 
the flash of the flag; and then again each time 
the wild cheers that followed the racers out of 
the little town, en fete in their honor, to the 
dreariness of the lonely trail. Even at mid- 
night the interest seemed not to have abated 
and there was now a hint of revelry in the 
good-natured, if not always perfectly intelligi- 
ble, comments passed on things in general and 
dog racing in particular. Surely at two o’clock 
in the morning the start, we thought, would 
be made in an almost deserted street—but 
at the first sound of the trumpet windows were 
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ablaze and scores of people rushed out of 
buildings ready to give a word of en- 
couragement. 

The northern spring is most variable in 
its moods, and the mildness of that day in 
Nome changed about twenty-eight 
down the coast to a blizzard of such excep- 
tional fury that the racing teams were obliged 
to remain at Brown’s road house for eighteen 
hours or more. In the teeth of such a storm 
it was impossible to hold the sleds on the trail 
and for either the men or dogs to keep on 
their feet. One driver, with his dogs, was 
blown out upon the ice of Bering sea—where 
he spent the night—his Siberian dogs, with 
their long, bushy hair so covered with sleet 
that they could hardly move, and the harness 
completely encased in ice. Picture the scene 
at Brown’s—a room not more than sixteen 
feet wide by thirty feet long, this space in- 
cluding a shed at one end and side, a dirt 
floor, rude bunks built in tiers against the 
wall, furniture of the most primitive descrip- 
tion, and under this one roof fifty-four racing 
dogs, twenty-six dogs belonging to the mail 
teams, about thirty-five to supply teams, two 
travelers’ teams and two Eskimo teams, 
each of several dogs, one span of mules and 
at least twenty men. The whole place was 
flooded with water from the thawing dogs, 
men and clothing, and there are many amusing 
tales told of the enforced delay and its dis- 
comforts, mental and physical. It is said 
that some of the bunks were occupied by the 
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START IS MADE BETWEEN THE JUDGES’ STANDS 


























ERGER'S ‘““BRUTES,”’ THE WINNING TEAM IN THE ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKES, 1909 


racing dogs to the exclusion of some of the 
men, and since that April event Brown’s has 
been dubbed “The House of a Thousand 
Bow-Wows.” 

This year, the start was made in a veritable 
blizzard, with the thermometer well below 
zero, yet early in the day the streets were 
thronged with people; everywhere were 
the colors of the Nome Kennel Club—green 
and gold—and the owners of each team had 
selected personal colors, which were proudly 
worn by their friends and sympathizers. It 
is said that nowhere in the world do so many 
nationalities meet as on the Pera bridge 
that crosses the Golden Horn—in Constanti- 
nople—yet I fancy it would be difficult to find 
a more cosmopolitan gathering than that 
massed in the streets of this far-away Alaska 
town. Men and women who would not have 
been out of place on Fifth avenue or Bond 
street, so conventional and correct was their 
garb, men of the West in flannel shirts, cowboy 
hats and high boots, miners from the creeks 
gathered from all corners of the earth—from 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, to Spain, 
Italy and Greece, Eskimos in their “parkas,” 
the women with tiny babies strapped on their 
backs, rosy-cheeked children in fur coats and 
caps, all hurried toward the point where the 
long journey was to begin. Ropes were 
stretched to keep the middle of the street free, 


and members of the kennel club were stationed 
at intervals to preserve order. Busily import- 
ant, the marshal of the day, on a huge gray 
horse, dashed up and down to be sure that all 
was in readiness. Excitement was growing 
more intense every moment; the noise was 
deafening, bets were being offered and taken, 
and still more people were pouring in from 
all directions to do honor to this annual dash 
across Seward peninsula. 

Last year, as it turned out, the starting of 
the teams two hours apart—this being done 
with a view to avoiding congestion on the 
trail—proved to be a great mistake, as it 
made weather conditions widely different for 
those who had left at different times—some 
almost avoiding the fierce storms through 
which others struggled for hours. Bob 
Griffiths, a man whose experience in carrying 
the mail over almost impassable winter trails 
had made him one of the favorites in the bet- 
ting, was blown from the trail and lost, having 
two dogs frozen to death and being so disabled 
himself that he lay ill for days in the hospital at 
Candle. This year the starts were only 
fifteen minutes apart—giving each one prac- 
tically the same climatic difficulties with 
which to cope. 

On this bitter first of April, crowds of 
enthusiasts line the curbs where the starts, 
fourteen in all, are made. In_ stands 
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covered with bunting of the national colors 
are the timekeepers, the starter and judges 

-most imposing in the unusual dignity of 
silk hats and frock coats. There are 
heralds in furs with bugles much beribboned. 
Five minutes before the hour their call rings 
loud and sweet in the clear air, and the first 
team, drawn up between the two stands, waits 
the final signal. 

The babble of many voices ceases, the 
people push quietly forward to gaze on the 
hardy, virile Northerner, who looks ready for 
all that is before him, whether it shail be 
mere sport or real danger. ‘There is not a 
trace of nervousness about him as he stands 
easily alert, his hands on the handle bars of 
the sled, but his dogs, seeming to feel the 
influence of the tense but excited throngs 
about them, strain frantically at their 
harness, whining and fretting to be away. 
“Ten seconds” is called from the stand, all 
voices unconsciously sink to whispers—‘‘five 
seconds’’—the clock strikes, and on the hour 
the bugle notes break the spell that held the 
people in breathless attention. The men 
release the dogs, the American flag flutters 
in the hands of the starter, then falls, and the 
first team has “hit the trail for Candle.” 
Cheer after cheer follows its swift flight 
between the lines of eager faces and waving 
colors—favorites are forgotten for the mo- 


ATKINSON'S RACING TEAM OF CAPABLE DOGS 


ment and no one is too partisan to give a 
hearty “Godspeed” to the first start of the 
“All-Alaska Sweepstakes.” 

In the first race, though it was won by 
Fink’s “Prides,” nine beautiful dogs in 
trappings of crimson and gold, the best 
actual running time, en route, was made 
by “Scotty” Allen, whose spurt of seventy 
miles in nine hours and thirty-six minutes 
at the end of this four-hundred-and-twelve- 
mile race is still a matter of wonder to those 
who know best what men and dogs can do on 
the trail. The crowd cheers the intrepid little 
Scotchman whose well-known skill and pluck 
in mushing have given him the title, “King 
of the Trail.’ He was chosen by Mr. 
Berger, vice-president of the kennel club, not 
only to drive but to select the dogs for his 
team, and beauty was sacrificed to character- 
istics which Scotty knows to be essential in the 
running of a long, hard race. At the head 
of the carefully picked team is the Eskimo 
leader, high-shouldered and ungraceful, but 
alert, muscular and responsive; behind him 
are eight dogs, in which the setter predomi- 
nates; and ready to give the order “mush on” 
stands Scotty, lightly cled in khaki, though 
the cool wind of an Arctic morning is blow- 
ing chill and the mercury has dropped to 
eight degrees below zero. But Scotty, like 
other experienced mushers, has prepared for 

















THE TEAM ABOUT TO START AND SEEMING TO FEEL THE EXCITEMENT OF THE CROWD 
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MAIN STREET IN SOLOMON, ALASKA 


contingencies, and tucked in his light sled 
is all possible protection against the danger 
of freezing. Just as the team draws to the 
stands, a friend of some other starter, who 
had been strenuously drinking to the success 
of his favorite, leans uncertainly over the 
rope and, with a gesture of royal command, 
shouts, “Bring on your Fidos,” and then as 
they appear he gives a disapproving glance at 
the racers and asks in accents of disdain, 
while the 


“Whose mangy Fidos are these?” 
crowd shouts characteristic and amusing replies. 

Now the last team way 
toward the Arctic, the brilliancy of an Arctic 
night is waning, the flaming cross on the 
spire of St. flares less brightly 
against the pale eastern sky, the wail of the 
distant wolf-dog breaks the stillness, and far 
away a swiftly moving black shadow vanishes 
on the trail that stretches toward Cape Nome 
between the snowy tundra and the frozen sea. 

Fortunately, there is adequate telephone 


is well on its 


Joseph’s 


communication between Nome and the stations 
along the route of the race, and thus no loss 
of interest or excitement during the whole of 
the “All-Alaska Sweepstakes.” One of the 
rules governing the race states that the drivers 
must return with all of the dogs with which 
they started 
it impossible for a frozen or exhausted dog 
to be abandoned. If a dog is incapacitated, 
it must be carried on the sled, or if it dies the 
body must be brought to Nome. ‘Tiny moc- 
casins are worn at times by the dogs to keep 
the snow from freezing in balls between their 
toes, dark or green veils are used over the 
eyes to prevent snow-blindness, and 
mutton and soup are fed to them to keep up 
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their strength. Every driver’s first thought 
seems to be for the wants of his racers before 
his own needs are regarded. ‘The story of 
that four hundred and twelve miles of speeding 
over the wind-swept snows is an exciting one. 

Then, on the fourth day, interested people 
again fill the streets and the race is again 
the sole topic of conversation intown. Groups 
stand waiting for news of the coming racers; 
the time between each telephone station is 
reported and excitement runs high. At last 
the winner is recognized, Scotty Allen and his 
“mangy Fidos,” heroes of the year, with a 
record-beating run of 412 miles in 82 hours 
and two minutes. Berger’s team No. 2, 
driven by Percy Blatchford, finishes second, 
seventeen minutes later. ‘They have pulled 
down the stakes, $11,000 in gold, and will hold 
for the year the handsome Suter trophy. 

Although there was hope that Fink’s team, 
the winner last year, would pull into second 
place, the final course became a grueling con- 
test, and ended in the order given. The hope 
pinned to the Siberian team, upon which big 
money was posted to win, was dashed when 
the team became snow-blind. 

No sporting event in the history of the 
north or south held so much interest as that 
of the Nome-Candle Creek dog race, promoted 
by the Nome Kennel Club, and few events in 
any sporting line have seen the changing of 
as much money on a single event, for $100,000 
has changed hands this year on the derby of 
the North. As this event grows in importance 
each year, all lovers of good dogs and good 
sport, even beyond our winter barrier of ice 
and take more than a passing 
interest in the annual “Grand Prix” of Nome. 
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EXIT EMOTIONALISM— 
ENTER CHARM 


By Lirretn. McCune 


DRAMATIC CRITIC OF THE BALTIMORE SUN 


REVOLUTION, quiet but widespread, 

is fast making of the American drama 

and the acting required to interpret it, 
an institution sane, attractive and effective. 
Despite the avalanche of sensualistic musical 
comedy that has been loosed from its moorings, 
ond despite the high-brow exponents of pessi- 
mism, the American stage to-day is on a firmer 
foundation than ever it has been. Possibly 
there is more bad acting now than at any time 
in the history of art, but there is also more 
good acting than playgoers have ever seen. 
There may be an unusual amount of purpose- 
less musical hodge-podge on view, but there 
are several plays touring the country that hold 
down the scales on the serious side. I chal- 
lenge any man to name three finer character- 
izations seen at one time than Alla Nazimova’s 
Hedda in ‘Hedda Gabler,” David Warfield’s 
Herr von Barwig in “The Music Master,” 
and George Arliss’ tempter in “The Devil.” 
I ask any play patron to point out a season 
that has produced any stronger plays than 
Eugene Walter’s “The Easiest Way,” and 
William J. Hurlbut’s “The Writing on the 
Wall,” and his “The Fighting Hope,” all of 
which have been reviewed in this magazine. 

Already comments have been made on the 
triumph of naturalism as seen in the works 
of rising American authors. But has the trend 
toward natural acting kept pace with the 
growth of natural, strong, human American 
drama ? Perhaps. A striking fact it is that 
the players—women_ particularly—who are 
scoring to-day are of an entirely different type 
from the favorites of a decade ago. 

Where to-day are the “emotional actresses” 
as we knew them only a few seasons since ? 
Whence have flitted the passion-demolishing, 
hair-pulling experts who thrilled us with their 
contralto notes of tragedy and made our eyes 
misty, as their own shed briny drops through 
act after act? Time was when the ambition 
of every actress was to be “emotional.” It 
was a sort of obsession like “temperament” 
among schoolgirls. A woman might be 
pretty, charming and artistic, she might be 


able to portray certain phases of life faithfully, 
but if not emotional she was considered a 
lightweight in the drama. 

The contagion spread through every branch 
of theatrical endeavor. Red-haired young 
ladies in popular-priced melodramas, whose 
locks were originally brown or black, imagined 
that they were endowed with Titian tresses 
and emotional powers. Actresses — who 
could shed tears at will imagined that Sardou 
wrote his tempestuous dramas just for them. 
Camilles, Zazas, Frou-Frous, Saphos, Du 
Barrys, and a whole troupe of ladies whose 
pasts fill most of their present, cried and 
stamped their way to tragic ends with all the 
good things of life going to the “other woman.” 
It was indeed a soul-stirring sight. Dear 
matinee girls mixed tears and bonbons and 
soaked innumerable handkerchiefs as tribute 
to the unfortunate heroines before them. 

But the storm is over and the calm of com- 
mon sense seems to be settling once more 
over the stage. Sardou is dead and Sar- 
doudledum—the word is Bernard Shaw’s 
has about seen its day. Gone is the tirade and 
also the bluster and Titian hair. ‘The Camilles 
make us weary, the Saphos leave us tired. 
We are beginning to prefer women with futures 
to those with pasts. Hair-pulling and tear 
gushes remind us more of scolding wives 
than tragedy queens. 

The reason for the collapse of ‘“emotional- 
ism,” so called, is that playgoers are coming 
to prefer the genuine to the artificial. The 
Camille-Zaza type is not true to life. Women 
who suffer, justly or unjustly, do not rave 
about it or threaten the social fabric with 
destruction. Emotion in its true sense will 
always affect audiences. But muclr language 
and more tears do not always express deep 
feeling. The man or woman who faces the 
music, dry-eyed, is often more dramatic than 
the lady who dissolves in tears. Hair-tearing 
and hatpin assassination may be all right for 
a picture of river-front life in Paris, but they 
are not proper for the modern, healthy Ameri- 
can girl—and she is the one we have to have 
in our drama. 
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The emotional play, as the term has been 
applied, is not an American product and 
neither is the super-strenuous, unnatural 
emotional actress. Both thrived for a while 
because we didn’t have anything else. But 
now we have something better. ‘The Sardou 
drama is being supplanted by natural dra- 
matic stories with their mixture of comedy, 
pathos, love and optimism. The emotional 
star has given way to that rare and radiant 
creature—the actress of Charm. 

Until recently the French actresses have 
carried off the honors in the charm line. But 
if a few more Frances Starrs and Billie Burkes 
make their appearance the American stage will 
surpass that of France in its feminine sparkle. 

What do I mean by charm? What quali- 
fications make the charming actress? For the 
life of me I cannot define the word charm ina 
short, clear-cut phrase. It is too elusive to 
be comprehended in any academic definition. 
In “What Every Woman Knows,” by J. M. 
Barrie, the heroine (Maude Adams) is made 
to describe charm as ‘‘a sort of bloom on a 
woman.” ‘This definition does pretty well 
with the comment that it is bloom that never 
fades, a sort of perpetual color on one’s per- 
sonality that does not pale with age. It does 
not depend on beauty, although beauty always 
heightens it. It is not dependent upon age. 
If charm is “bloom on a woman,” as Mr. 
Barrie’s heroine affirms, it is the sort that is as 
fresh in the winter as in the springtime of life. 

In the charm of an actress lies her person- 
ality, her soul. Charm is something that, 
coming from her mental and physical makeup, 
finds expression in every move she makes, 
every word she utters. Charm does not 
mean fluffiness or frivolity. The charming 
actress is always womanly, and it may be 
stated as an axiom that the more womanly a 
woman the more charming she is. 

A visitor to our shores might conclude from 
the very nature of things that most of the 
women who go on the stage possess charm. 
But such—let us lament—is not the case. 
Hundreds and hundreds of young women have 
“adopted stage careers” who possess no more 
charm than the wax models that wear gowns 
marked down from $98.98 to $9.98. But with 
the high premium the theater-going public is 
putting on charm the girl without this desired 
commodity stands little chance in the future. 

The women who have come into the lime- 
light of popular favor in recent moons have 
been in nearly every case women possessing 
charm. Billie Burke is the most striking 


example of what this quality has accomplished 
in this particular season. In ability as an 
actress Miss Burke is surpassed by a score of 
women. Yet as a drawing card she is a War- 
field in petticoats. She wears the simplest 
dresses—gowns almost devoid of the usual 
anti-adorning adornments—and yet she is 
about ninety-nine times as fascinating as the 
prima donna who puts on a whole wardrobe 
of laces and frills. 

But westward, like the star of empire, soon 
comes another Frohman star—Marie Doro. 
When these lines are read she may have 
reached the Pacific Coast in a dainty comedy 
called “The Richest Girl.” Whether or not 
Miss Doro is the wealthiest maiden, one thing 
is sure—she is one of the prettiest and most 
charming. 

That charm is counting in tragedy as well 
as comedy I mention as evidence Alla Nazi- 
mova, the Russian, who has been touring the 
West in an Ibsen repertoire. Even with her 
powers of expression and the vividness of her 
character portrayals, Nazimova would never 
have attained the place she occupies to-day 
but for the sinister charm that emanates from 
her super-intellectual heroines. As Hedda 
Gabler, with all her cruelty and disregard for 
convention, she is strangely attractive. 

A newcomer in tragic realms is Frances 
Starr, who is so well known to all play lovers 
on the Pacific Coast. In “The Easiest Way” 
Miss Starr has a role that is serious every 
moment. But through every situation of the 
tragedy the charm of the actress glows warm 
and steady. This combination of fascination 
and passion is the very finest sort of “emotional 
acting’”’—the kind that makes the strongest 
human appeal. It is emotion without rant 
or hair-pulling; it is simple and quiet and 
therefore genuinely thrilling. 

If the advent of such young women as Miss 
Starr and Billie Burke is at all significant, it 
means that playgoers will ere long have the 
pleasure of seeing others whose charm is a 
hundred or so degrees above the average. 
Models for clothes are not in demand any 
more. Ladies who tear and rant are also 
going out of fashion, for almost any woman 
the least inclined to hysterics can duplicate 
their feats. We are not crazy any longer 
about lovely statuesque figures standing at the 
end of the chorus with few rays of intelligence 
in their features. But we do want women of 
alluring feminine traits. They may be rare 
but they do exist, and it is up to the manager 
to find them. 





LILLIAN LORRAINE 


A Montana girl with Anna Held 
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VIRGINIA MARSHALL 


A San Franciscan, called in New 
York ‘‘the most beautiful girl 
on Broadway’”’ 
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ALASKA 


By Cuarves KEELER 


O ye, who love all elemental things, 

Who own fond fealty to Nature's sway, 
To wild storm wind on awful crests that sings, 
To fierce seas battling at the granite gray, 

To mighty mountains riotously piled, 
Sky-cleaving pinnacles on ranges grim, 
And forest fastnesses austerely wild— 
Go to the Northland where the splendid rim 
Of ice-tooled islets breaks the sweep of tide, 
Where proud Balboa’s waters vainly roar, 
Tossing their glist’ning spray in wanton pride 
On bulwarks fronting the sequestered shore. 


There where mid islands idly lead away 
The glassy vistas toward enchanted towers, 
All vermeil tinged in the long close of day, 
And mirrored in the tide through twilight hours, 
There where hoar glaciers vast and fraught with dread 
Swing down from crests to sea their solemn way, 
And hurl their massy burdens cold and dead 
Down in the icy waters of the bay; 
There where from cones majestic smoke-wreaths curl 
To tell of pent fires smoldering in their keep, 
And snows perennial round their summits whirl, 
Or down their gorges turbulently sweep— 
There find proud wildernesses round thee piled, 
And, where the eagle screams above the sea, 
Shout forth the praise of this far Northland wild; 
Alaska! Hail thy grim immensity! 


My heart-beats quicken at thy very name, 
Which conjures up a thousand haunting scenes 
Of titan splendor. What a cosmic fane 
Is here where, lo, the great Creator’s means 
Of sculpturing a world are all revealed! 
Behold, the Graver’s tools are round about; 
In leagues of ice the silent rocks are sealed, 
The wind-tossed snows around the mountains shout; 
God striveth here and men with heads upturned 
Look on in awe at such majestic toil; 
For here the Lord and all His host hath yearned 
Heav'nward in granite crags, while from the soil 
Spring at His touch frail flowers to prove that He 
Who piléd St. Elias toward the sky 
Loves every blade of beauty that can be 
Crowded upon the land to live and die; 
That He who leadeth forth frore floes of fear 
From Arctic gates can breathe on tundras cold 
And call the poppy from the ice to cheer 
The gloomy isles with wealth of glowing gold. 


Yea, to behold such scenes were worship meet 
For Nature’s eremite who stands in awe 

Upon Alaska’s peerless strand to greet 

Such tokens of God's everlasting law. 





HER 
ELOPEMENT 


By Gevetrr Bureess 


Illustrated by M. J. Spero 


HE gave one glance about the thickly 

furnished room, so full of comfortable 

things, so full of deep, heavy color, and 
then her eye rested upon the half-opened 
window. From there it went to the dressing 
table—and the leather box, which lay, closed, 
under a_turned-down gas jet. Swiftly, 
silently, she glided over to it. 

With a single, deft twist of the screwdriver 
drawn from her dressing bag, the lock was 
pried open and she threw open the case. 
The diamonds caught up the gaslight—a 
single drop of yellow—and spattered it in a 
thousand brilliant sparks of color—white, 
red, blue, green. The necklace seemed almost 
to be alive. It almost wriggled, it almost 
hissed, in its splendor. 

Her indrawn breath was sibilant between 
her little teeth. She stretched out her gloved 
hand— 

“Ts that you, Millicent ?” A woman’s voice 
came from the hall. 

Her sudden pang of hate was as stinging as 
her sudden fear. She swept the jewels into 
her open bag on the instant, and flew to the 
window, bent to it and lifted the sash, slowly, 
noiselessly, deliberately, then pop!—she was 
outside, upon the tin-roofed porch, with a 
single spring. Down with the sash, softly, 
and, as it sank, she caught a picture of a 
stout, spectacled dowager, with water waves, 
and a thorax of shiny black silk, like a beetle. 

She was trapped. In a minute or two, 
perhaps, the house would be humming like 
a hive of bees with the discovery of the theft. 

Daintily across the crackling tin, she kept 
close to the wall of the house, reached the 
balustrade and looked over. She could never 
climb down the column—there was no pro- 
jection, no vine, even—there was nothing for 
it but to jump to the concrete walk. Brrrh! 
It was a nasty drop! 

She had thrown one leg over, her skirts 
bound her tight, when a man came along 
the sidewalk, jauntily swinging a cane. He 





would pass within fifteen feet of her and the 
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“TTello, there!” she called, softly 


electric light was mercilessly revealing. She 
showed vividly against the white side of the 
house. Her brain worked like a machine. 
One complicated revolution of her mind, 
and—snap!—she had her completed idea. 

“Hello, there!’ she called, softly, as he 
came abreast of her, watching her curiously. 

He stopped—she could see him smiling. 
Oh, if he were stupid—if he had no imagi- 
nation! She beckoned with her whole arm, 
daring not speak aloud. Then, inside, there 
came a sudden, frightened call: 

“Millicent! Millicent! Come here, quick !” 

Ah, now she saw that he was of the cult of 

tomance. He vaulted airily over the fence— 
she wanted to clap her hands at his adroitness, 
his speed—and came over to stand just below 
her. 

“What’s the trouble ?” he asked, looking up. 
He was interestingly ugly, the strong, weather- 
beaten face that women trust instinctively— 
smooth-shaven, clear-eyed, clean-mouthed, 
varved in fascinating wrinkles. 

“Shhh!” She put a finger to her lips. 

“Can I help you ?” 

“Oh, if you only would!” she breathed. 
“Can you help me get down?” She might 
have been on the stage, she managed her 
eyes so, she so mannered her words, so win- 
ningly pantomimic was her little hand. She 
swung the other foot over, placed her bag on 
the ledge, and crouched, almost prone, along 
the eaves. 
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“Tm trying to elope!’ she whispered. 
“Quick, take my bag—I’m afraid they'll 
discover me!” 

He caught the dressing bag neatly, and 
tossed it upon the walk. It fell, and gaped 
open, behind him, vomiting diamonds, but 
he did not see. Ah, she was pretty enough to 
hold him expectant, especially 
smiled down at him so wonderfully. 

The window sash was thrown open behind 
her. She crouched lower. 

“Nobody out there, is there ?” 

“No. The window was shut. 
look upstairs. 

Bang! 

She looked down again. He was laughing 
softly. ‘Then he leaped up to the rail of the 
lower balustrade, curled a 
leg about the column and 


when she 


We must 
Ile must be still in the house!” 
The sash was dropped. 
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Just slouch a little and take my arm, and 
they'll think it’s the hired girl and her 
steady. You couldn’t laugh, could you, as 
if you were really having a good time ?” 

He burst into a gentle roar, and they reached 
the sidewalk. “Oh, I never had such a lark 
in my life!’ he said. “I didn’t know they did 
it, nowadays, except in Kentucky. It’s 
great! Where’s Romeo? He ought to have 
been ready with the ladder.” 

A policeman came running round the 
corner and stopped to look at them. 

“What’s in that bag ?” he demanded, 
pointing with his stick. 

Her escort took the officer’s arm. ‘Kindly 
look the other way, if you will, and you won’t 
see a young lady with a temperament eloping 
with a brilliant youth who 
has offended her blindly 





held out his hands to her. 

“Drop! Vi catch you all 
right.” 

She gripped two balusters, 
rolled off, swung a moment, 
then shut her eyes and let 
go. She fell crumpled into 
his arms, and he held her 
close. How good it felt! 
There was a moment when 
their faces were perilously 
near together. She would 
have liked to lie there, put 
her arms about him, and let 
him defend her. But he 
reached her down to the 
rail, and she hopped to the 
step, and flew to the bag, 
like a cat after a bird. She 
swooped up the necklace, 
ripped open her corsage and 
thrust them in, to lie cold, 
and hard and sharp against 
her breast. 

A shrill whistle blew in- 
sistently, again and again. 
It maddened her. But 
she handed him the bag, 
with the same smile flash- 
ing, and drew him gently to 
the gate—not too quickly, 
showing no haste. 

“What’s the matter, I 
wonder?” heasked. “What 
are they blowing _ that 
whistle for ?” 








doting parents. If you'll 
leave us, Cupid and _ the 
minister will do the rest. 
Here!” As he spoke, he 
groped in his pocket, fished 
out a bill and thrust it inio 
the officer’s hand. 

The officer grinned. 
“Beat it!” he said, winked, 
and ran for the front door. 
There were already shrieks 
of “Police!” As soon as 
he was out of sight, the girl 
dashed forward, picking up 
her skirts gingerly. He had 
hard work to follow her. 

“Pa’s—awful mad—” 
she panted. “I’m his only 
child—he wanted me—to 
marry—an insurance man!” 

“You'll be cut off with a 
million, I suppose, and come 
back in three weeks to be 
forgiven and put into a 
codicil. But that young 
man ought to show up. 
Where are we going ?” 

He had eyes only for 
her; but hers had quested 
right and left and behind. 
Round the corner the officer 
had reappeared — luckily, 
just then they were in the 
shadow of a tree. There 
was a stable there, abut- 
tingon thewalk. She seized 











“Oh, that must be in 
the next house, I think. 





He was interestingly ugly 


him, dragged him behind, 
where there was—oh, joy! 

















She swept the jewels into her open bag 


—a door ajar. In they flew. 
man’s footsteps pounded past, outside. They 
waited, gasping for breath. 
“Act two, scene one!” he whispered. 
There was a great yellow touring car backed 


The police- 


against the wall. She opened the door and 
got up on the seat. He followed her. 

“Now what ?” he asked. 

“You must go to the corner of Eighth street 
and Chestnut,” she said. “There'll be a 
young man waiting there—with a_ short, 
black moustache. ‘Tell him that Helena is 
here—and to be careful. In an hour it will 
be safe enough.” As she spoke, unseen to 
him, she had emptied her bag in the corner 


upon the seat beside her. Now she handed 
ittohim. “Give him this,” she said. “Now 
is the time—quick, or the policeman will be 
back!” She was fumbling with her right 
hand amongst the pile of jewelry. 

“I can’t leave you here,” he protested. 

“You must go!” she cried. “But, oh! you 
have helped me so. Won’t you take this, 
to remind you of me?” She handed him a 
ring, kissing it as she did so. It was a soli- 
taire diamond of value. 

He accepted it simply. “Till we meet 
again—then you shall have it back.” And, 
in his turn, he kissed it. Then he jumped 
out and went to the door. All was still. 
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“Au revoir!” he whispered. “I shan’t need 
this to remember you! May you be happily 
married.” 

She saw him steal out; then, in a flash, she 
was down on her knees, fumbling for the 
cupboard under the seat. She was not dis- 
appointed. There was a suit of overalls 
there with a leather cap, and a canvas tool- 
kit. She emptied out the wrenches, files, 
screwdrivers and hammers upon the floor 
of the car, and piled in the jewels, rolled the 
canvas, strapped and buckled it. Then she 
got out, and started to take off her skirt. 
It was a French gown—how she hated to 
leave it in the shed! Then, suddenly, some- 
thing impelled her to go to the dirty front 
window and look out. 

There were two men coming down the 
sidewalk. Oh, oh! He was captured! The 
policeman had him by the wrist—they were 
talking volubly. She couldn’t stand that. 
He had been too good to her. It sickened 
her to have him pay for it all. She whipped 
out and confronted them. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, sweetly. 

There was a reply—who spoke, she didn’t 
notice, for, taking advantage of their surprise, 
she sprang at the officer, threw her arms about 
his neck, and began kissing him frantically. 
He had, in his astonishment, let go of his 
prisoner. She turned her head to cry: 

“Run! Run for your life!” 

He paused an instant, laughing in spite of 
himself. ‘Then, as quick as she, he stooped 
to the walk and picked up a pair of hand- 
cuffs. A second more, and he had snapped 
them upon the officer’s wrists, as his arms 
surrounded her waist. 

It was a lively scuffle, then, to help her 
wriggle out from the policeman’s grip. Throw- 
ing an arm round the man’s neck, he choked 
him till he released her, and, squirming, she 
pulled herself through his arms, scraping off 
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her hat as she went. 


Then, how they ran! 
The officer’s cries followed them like a pack 


of dogs, as he ran, also. He tripped and fell 
as they dashed round the corner. 

Then came the cab that saved them. He 
halted it and popped her in. “To the Grand 
Central station!” he ordered. “Ten dollars 
for you, and hurry!” 

She was panting with her struggle, but 
already she had begun to dress her hair and 
repair damages. Suddenly she turned and 
kissed him. He smiled. 

“You are a man!” she exclaimed. 

“And what, in Heaven’s name, are you r 
he asked, whimsically. 

“T wish I knew,” she sighed. “This is all 
I dare tell you: if a girl had eloped from a 
vile stepmother’s home, and had been too 
proud, too noble to take the jewels her own 
father had given her—if she were ill, and poor, 
and suffering for that mistaken sense of 
honor—would you help her?” There were 
tears in her eyes. 

“How can you ask ?” he answered. 

“Remember me, then, when you read of 
this in the papers to-morrow. But you must 
leave me, now. We must not be seen _to- 


gether. Keep the ring—for my sake and 
hers. I shall tell her—and she will be glad 


to give it to you, I know! Good-bye— 
Oh, no, not now! Wait till it blows over— 
then—perhaps!” 

“Then—there’s no other man waiting for 
you ?” he asked, breathlessly. 

“None!” she laughed. 

“Then I shall find you, if it takes ten years!” 

“Good hunting!’ was her answer. 

She kissed him frankly, rapped on the 
window for the cab to stop, and watched him 
with shining eyes as he looked admiringly at 
her. 

Then she waved her hand, spoke to the 
driver, and the cab rolled down the avenue. 
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Decorations by A. L. Scherzer 






Too short is our winter for worry, 
Though ‘skies sometimes don sober gray 
And the wind drives the rain ‘n a flurry 
When night overlengthens the day; 
Then I long for the blossoms and greening 
Of boughs that lace over the blue 
To form windswayed canopies screening 
The love-warmed sunshine from us two. 



















I long to go vagabond straying 

Where fanciful Arcady lies 
And we ce . be Maying and playing 

Love’s game ‘neath the rouf of the skies. 
I pine in the weather-locked city 

‘Till the rain’s magic work will be through 
And April unlocks with soft pity 
The woods and the hills for us two. 
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TIMELY FACTS CONCERNING 
THE ROSE FESTIVAL OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 

TO BE HELD 
JUNE 7—12 


HE wealth of color and perfume of 

Oregon’s roses has its annual climax 

in the Rose Festival, held in Portland 
every June. ‘The festival is a week of floral 
Tokio is noted for its cherry blossom 
parades; Florence, Nice, Venice and Naples 
are famous for their floral carnivals; New 
Orleans is the Mardi Gras city and Portland 
with its wondrous floral pageants is gaining 
fame as “the Rose City.” 

The benefits accruing to Portland from the 
rose are legion. ‘The fact that Washington’s 
birthday anniversary is Rose Planting day in 
Portland has been taken up by the Associated 
Press and heralded to every newspaper of 
prominence in the civilized world. This year 
while the East was held in the grip of the ice 
and snow king, Portlanders were busy plant- 
ing roses. 

The Rose Festival has ambassadors in 
Kurope spreading the fame of Oregon and 
collecting all the information possible that 
may prove of vantage to the Rose City in its 
annual celebration. Nearly a million pieces 
of literature are being sent out advertising 
the fiesta of June 7th to 12th. In this adver- 
tising will be included a handsome colored 
poster. ‘The transcontinental railroads are 
featuring the festival on all the folders, circu- 
lars and posters being printed to advertise 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition of Seattle 
that opens one week prior to the Rose City’s 
parade of its beauty blossoms. 

It is believed that Portland will be called 
upon to entertain no less than 200,000 de- 
lighted visitors during the next fiesta. The 
railroads have guaranteed a low round-trip 
rate from Missouri river points, and, as Port- 


revels. 
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MISS LOUISE HOYT, DAUGHTER OF RALPH W. HOYT, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROSE FESTIVAL, PLANT- 
ING THE LUTHER BURBANK ROSE IN FRONT OF 
THE FORESTRY BUILDING 
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land has set June 7 as “Home Coming Day,” 
it is reasonably certain that every house will 
be taxed to its capacity. 

The Oregon state commission has arranged 
to exhibit motion pictures and lantern slides 
upon screens in the Oregon state building at 
the Seattle fair showing Portland festival 
floats, parades and street scenes. 

The Rose Festival is in a class by itself, 
a type that all great cities would strive to 
emulate but none can approach. The floral 
parades by day with their artistically designed 
and richly bedecked floats, their long pro- 
cessions of automobiles, cavaleades and car- 
riages, tally-hos and smartly equipped vehicles 
of every description and gaily caparisoned 
horses, are unique. 

Half a hundred little girls, in dainty white, 
and an equal number of sturdy boys, all busy 
as bees at the task of planting rosebushes in 
the public grounds in midwinter—this was 
the spectacle that greeted all visitors in Port- 
land, on February 22nd last, the official 
“Rose Planting Day” of Portland. This is 
the only city in the United States which has 
an official rose planting day, and the school 
children of the city take great pride each year 
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PART V 


CONCERNING THE 


HEN Clarkson felt the riata catch him 

W about the body above the elbows his 
first thought was that he had been 

shot. The sting of the rope and the sudden 


tightening of his breath, the leap into the air, 
dizzied him; then when he felt himself being 


drawn up the cliff he put out his feet instinc- 
tively to fend himself from the sharp projections 
of the rocks. He had time enough during that 
passage to collect himself and to count on 
the sudden loosening of the noose that must 
follow on the instant of relaxing the strain 


when he reached the top. He went over the 
edge almost at a run, throwing out his arms 
to free them from the rope, and rushing 
blindly toward the man he perceived at the 
other end of it. He had gat free of the noose, 
and was tugging at his pistol which stuck in 
the holster, when suddenly he felt himself 
strongly pinioned from behind, and then a 
blow on his head, a thousand flashing lights, 
a sickening sense of motion, and a voice 
through it all crying, “Father, Father!” 

Clarkson was aware, after a troubled interval, 
that he knew that voice, and that it was Miss 
Longey’s. He thought he must speak to her 
and assure her that it was he who was hurt 
and not her father, and much to his surprise 
he could not think of anything to call her but 
Clara, which, of course, he had no right to do. 
Ile discovered himself shortly after lying on 
the ground with his head on a folded coat 
and Miss Longey asking him in a matter-of- 
fact voice if he felt able to get up and walk. 
He was able to do that, though a little feebly, 
and feeling rather queer in the head. 


YOUNG LADY 


He was still on the top of the cliff, a little 
back from the place where he had first come 
up. Miss Longey was standing over him 
looking down with troubled, beseeching eyes; 
she was very pale and her breath wavered. 

Behind her he was aware of the tall old man 
whom he knew to be her father, leaning on 
the rifle, the butt of which had delivered the 
blow on Clarkson’s head; he looked more 
wild and strange, if possible, than at Coyote 
Holes, and his daughter’s concern was evi- 
dently for what he might still be expected to 
do than for what had already been done. 

Down the plateau a few yards stood an 
Indian, holding Miss Longey’s horse, a coiled 
riata on his arm, from which also hung Clark- 
son’s pistol-belt. Still faint and dazed, he 
instinctively felt in his pocket for the small 
flask which a miner is seldom without, and 
not finding it perceived that Miss Longey 
held it in her hand. She offered it now to 
him, and when he had had a pull at it, his 
head cleared a little and he sat up. 

“Come along,” said the tall old man, 
leading down the mesa. Clarkson caught 
the girl’s eye and thought it entreated him to 
follow quietly; she mounted her horse and 
fell in behind her father. Clarkson followed 
and the Indian brought up the rear, with 
Clarkson’s pistol still swinging from his arm. 

They traversed the mesa for some distance, 
turning into a slight depression which deep- 
ened to a swale, and brought them about dusk 
to a little green oasis and a spring of sweet 
water, and a stone cabin set so secretly among 
the rocks that it might scarcely be discovered. 
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Grass grew up to the door of it, and there 
was no sign of life about but a single pack 
burro browsing near the spring. 

The old man, when he had pointed Clark- 
son. to a chair within the house, set about 
preparing a meal; no one paid him any 
particular attention after that, except Miss 
Longey, who looked at him anxiously from 
time to time. ‘To reassure her, Clarkson 
assumed a manner of unconcern which he 
hardly felt. He discovered in the old man 
every sinister trait that had been accredited 
to him and did not think well of the situation. 
All through the meal the long rifle leaned 
against the wall, the door was kept open and 
the table was so arranged that Longey’s seat 
commanded it and the path to the spring; 
such looks as he cast at Clarkson seemed to 
fluctuate with desperate_ resolves. He ap- 
peared not unkindly disposed toward his 
daughter; would not let her wash the dishes 
after supper, but brought water from the 
spring and made everything neat in the cabin. 
There was nothing said on any side except a 
few words exchanged between the Indian 
and his employer in relation to the cattle. 
Clarkson discovered a newspaper of later 
date than he had seen and asked if he might 
read it, and with the intention to make Miss 
Longey more comfortable addressed some 
remark to her about the news it contained; 
she seemed relieved to find him cheerful, and 
when her father passed out of the room for a 
few moments answered him in quick under- 
tones. 

“Do not try to escape in the night,” she 
said. 

“T shall do nothing except to defend myself,” 
he assured her. 

“My father is an old man and has strange 
ways,” she urged; “do not be annoyed with 
him.” He would have answered that, too, in 
the same spirit, but the old man coming in 
with the Indian just then, he was obliged to 
give his reassurance with his eyes and found 
that it answered every expectation. 

“Father,” the girl spoke up  spiritedly, 
“you are not to trouble Mr. Clarkson to-night; 
he will not go away, he has given me his word.” 
Longey looked at her somberly a moment and 
something in the nature of signs passed 
between him and the Indian, something as 
slight and meaningful as passes between two 
dogs when they meet; it seemed to answer 
every purpose of conversation, for the Indian 
with a motion of assent disappeared into 
the dark whence he had just come. Miss 
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Longey passed into the inner room, and her 
father, in the same wordless manner, directed 
Clarkson to a cot bed in the corner. 

“Your bunk,” he said, and stripping off 
his outer garments went to bed on his own 
side of the house without another word said. 

When Clarkson had time to observe Miss 
Clara Longey the next morning, he decided 
that he had not done justice to her good 
looks. In her short skirt and leggings she 
showed lithe and trimly built. Her eyes were 
very blue, and her cheeks had been reddened 
by the sun since he had last seen her; her hair 


looked brighter, blown about under the 
sombrero. She wore a light shirt waist rolled 


up at the elbows and tucked in at the throat, 
and over that a white silk neck-kerchief 
knotted under her chin. Clarkson made 
these discoveries while she was helping her 
father with the breakfast. He was feeling 
quite cheerful and a little curious as to what 
was to be done with him. He judged that 
this must be the subject of a spirited discussion 
going on between Miss Longey and her father 
at the spring while he sat on a bench outside 
the door after breakfast, and that the girl 
was not always having the best of it. 

Directly after she came up to him, coloring, 
and holding her head very high. 

“Mr. Clarkson,” she said, “I have given 
my father my word that if you are not bound, 
you will remain here quietly with me this 
morning and not attempt to get away until he 
returns.” 

He thought old Longey must have counted 
on his accepting the terms for he saw him 
mounting to ride away. It occurred to him 
as he looked at the girl that she must have 
extraordinary confidence in him to have asked 
only that and not to have stipulated for any 
protection for herself. She was willing to 
remain here with him in this lonely place for 
hours, perhaps all day, and the realization of 
her trustfulness rose in him and flooded him 
with sudden warmth. He would have died 
rather than that anything should occur to 
rouse her to a consciousness of her position. 

The freshness of the morning lay in the 
little meadow about the spring. Wild almond 
bushes glowed pink against the black rock, 
blue lupines were everywhere under foot. 

Clarkson felt himself unaccountably happy 
in captivity. A clump of crimson mallow 
flamed above him on the black rock, and he 
had a boyish desire to go and pick it and 
insisted that Miss Longey should come 
along with him. “This is a lot better than 
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prospecting,” he said as they picked their 
way, “but I should like to know what I have 
done to your father to make him haul me up 
the cafion and then bat me over the head the 
way he did yesterday.” 

“Oh,” she protested, “he had to hit you 
to keep you from shooting Panamint Charley! 
And my father has been so long in this country 
he thinks he owns it. It makes him just wild 
to have strangers about.” 

“But he can’t expect to keep them from 
prospecting on Government land. What is 
he going to do about that ?” 

“Nothing,” she insisted, “but ask you to 
go away and stay away. And you will, 
won’t you?” ‘There was a veiled earnestness 
in her manner that piqued Clarkson; he was 
not pleased with the notion that she was 
anxious to have him out of the way. 

“T’m not so sure about that. I’ve a partner 
who probably thinks me dead by this time. 
I have to consider him,” he reminded her. 

“Yes, I know; father doesn’t seem to mind 
Mr. Farley so much; but he has been having 
trouble with strangers lately and it worries 
him.” Clarkson wondered if one of these 
strangers could have been Mills, but he had 
just thought also of something much more 
interesting. 

“Was it you who wrote that warning for 
me on the sand ?” he asked her. 

“You had been kind to me on the stage,” 
she protested, coloring, “and I didn’t want, 
you to get into trouble with my father.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” assured Clarkson; 
“only I should like to know how you knew 
it was I, and how you managed it without 
leaving any tracks. You haven’t wings, 
have you ?” 

“No, I don’t seem to have’—she made a 
pretense of looking seriously over her shoul- 
ders—“‘but it would be a great convenience, 
wouldn’t it?” And Clarkson understood 
that there was nothing to be got by pumping 
Miss Clara Longey. They went back to the 
house at last and the girl got lunch for them 
both, sending Clarkson to the spring for water 
and ordering him about in a manner that 
gave him the greatest possible satisfaction. 
She found a white cloth for the table and set 
his flowers upon it. The door of the cabin 
was open and the perfume of the spring came 
in with the clear sun and the mild air. Clark- 
son was filled with the rare sense of intimacy 
and the joy of home making, and when Miss 
Longey sat down opposite him something 
of what he felt came up in his eyes and 
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brimmed over to the girl, who flushed suddenly 
and deeply and began at once to talk of her 
mother. 

“They had a much better place than this,” 
she said, “at Three Wells; a comfortable 
house and a garden and a field of alfalfa.” 
It was a lonely life, she admitted, but they 
got used to it. Lizzie, that was her sister, 
had hated it, but then Lizzie had not cared 
much for riding. 

“T used to ride the range with my father 
like a boy,” said she, “and I was not at all 
pleased when mother sent me away to Sacra- 
mento to school.” 

She went on to tell him that Lizzie was 
married, but that she herself was a typewriter 
and bookkeeper in a furniture store. “Lizzie 
thinks it’s very silly of me and wants me to 
live with her, and help her with the children, 
but I like being independent. It’s very nice 
to have a home, but you want it to be your 
own home.” 

“That is what I think,” said Clarkson, and 
he looked unaccountably so directly at Miss 
Longey that she colored again and returned 
to an earlier subject. 

“Mr. Clarkson,” she said, running her 
finger along the fold of the tablecloth, and 
not looking up at him, though her manner was 
very earnest, “I want you to promise that if 
my father asks you to go away out of the 
country and stay away, that you will do so 
without making any trouble about it.” 

“But Miss Longey,” Clarkson protested, 
looking uneasy in his turn, “how can I do 
that unless Farley goes, too; he is my partner 
and besides I owe him a great deal.” He told 
her then how he had lost himself in Panamint 
and how Farley had rescued him, but not a 
word of the dead man nor the bag of turquoises. 

“Yes,” assented the girl. “Mr. Farley 
has done that often. He is very kind, though 
I’m told he lives up there on his rock like a 
robber, and that the approach to his house is 
so arranged that only one man can come up 
at a time, as if he expected that some day 
somebody would come that he would not be 
glad to see.” 

Clarkson could hardly forbear to smile at 
this, it was so exactly the idea Farley had of 
old man Longey. 

“But I do not think,” the girl went on, 
“that you need be under any apprehension 
about Mr. Farley; he has been in this neigh- 
borhood so long he would know what to do, 
and besides I could let him know what had 
become of you.” 
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“You promise ?” she insisted. 
I 
“T’ve taken another 


” 


Clarkson considered. 
man’s money to prospect this country— 

“Oh,” cried the girl, “then there’s another 
man!” She bit her lip as if vexed for having 
shown so much interest. “That does compli- 
cate matters.” 

She got up to clear the table, and Clarkson 
was relieved that she did not press the matter 
any further. 

She left him alone after that for a couple 
of hours, and he had time for discovering that 
he was distinctly bored and behaving like a 
fool. Why was he sitting here while that old 
ruffian was off probably chasing Farley out 
of the country as he had done Mills; for he 
did not believe that Farley would be unmo- 
lested. Certainly old man Longey had a 
particular reason for keeping people out of 
those parts; perhaps it was the turquoises and 
perhaps not; he exonerated the girl from any 
complicity in the reason, and in the killing 
of Mills, supposing it was Longey who killed 
him. He looked about at the quiet landscape, 
smiling and empty except for the girl’s pony 
grazing by the spring and the buzzards 
sailing high and wide over it; then the burro 
that he had remarked the day before came 
out from behind the rocks and looked at him 
very knowingly, wagging its great ears, and 
he remembered that Mills had had a burro 
when he came through Moon Gate, and none 
when he went out of it. He thought himself 
a fool for not cutting back to Farley at once, 
and then reflected that he did not know where 
Farley was nor how to get at him, also that 
his honor was pledged to the girl not to escape, 
and it seemed extraordinarily important to 
Clarkson to stand well with Miss Longey. 
So for the first hour; and then a change came 
over his thought insensibly as it had come 
across the atmosphere. It was pricked full 
of vague forebodings; there was a sense of 
groaning in the air, but no sound; a gray film 
grew slowly in the sky and, descending, made 
a false firmament that touched the taller 
peaks on either side of the plateau; from 
beyond the edge of it vaporous masses, like 
the smoke of mischief brewing on the under- 
side of the world, spread up and thickened 
the brooding air, and under it the silence was 
made to seem more vast by the distinctness 
g of 
birds and the neighing of Miss Longey’s 
horse. 


of occasional small sounds, the chirpin 


Clarkson began to have visions of Farley 
dragged at a rope’s end or lying out on 
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unknown sands with a bullet in him like Mills. 
He was certain that that was Mills’ burro, 
that Longey was a murderer and the girl a 
decoy; he had been left alone with her in 
seeming security so that she might draw out 
of him all that he knew of the Blue Moon 
and his reasons for going after it. 

At this point Miss Longey came back to 
him and he quité forgot his misgivings in the 
contemplation of her fresh, sunburned color 
and the loose locks blowing about her temples. 
He found also something to do in soothing 
her anxiety, for she was visibly anxious and 
disturbed. 

She said her father had promised to be 
back at two, and by four of the afternoon 
there was no sign of him. She walked about 
restlessly, climbed to the highest point of the 
black rock and scanned the horizon from 
under her shading palm, but there was yet 
no intimation of his approach. Clarkson 
began sympathetically to be disturbed for 
her, the more so as toward evening he began 
to understand that some of her uneasiness 
grew out of her being left alone with him. 
The girl was safe with him; he thanked his 
stars for being the sort of man with whom 
any girl was safe, but he grew hot to think 
of her unprotected state. Would her father 
have left her alone so with any man—Mills, 
for instance? He felt a sudden deep desire 
to snatch her away from all such dangers. 
Suppose now he shoeuld mount the horse 
there and setting the girl in front of him just 
ride and ride—he brought himself out of 
that with the reflection that the best thing 
he could do for her was to put her at ease 
with himself, and he devoted himself to it 
with so much success that presently they 
were chatting together again and he was 
telling her a great deal about himself that he 
had not supposed anybody would ever be 
interested in knowing. As a means of reas- 
suring her, he told her what he thought of 
her father for leaving her so alone, but she 
protested that she and her mother had often 
been alone for days at Three Wells and had 
not minded it. 

“My father taught me to shoot,” she said; 
“IT shoot straight.” And she looked at 
Clarkson very squarely. He thought it a 
pitiful piece of bravado and was very tender 
of her. “Besides, you know,” she admitted, 
responding to the friendliness she felt in him, 
“perhaps he doesn’t quite feel the usual way 
about it. He is not my real father, only my 
stepfather.” 
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Clarkson was relieved to hear it, though 
he had the sense not to say so. 

“Tt isn’t known about here,” she explained. 
“We didn’t know it ourselves, Lizzie and I, 
until we were quite big girls, and were very 
fond of him. You see a very long time ago 
when they lived in the South he was engaged 
to my mother, who loved him dearly. But 
they were not married then for he was always 
a little wild and strange as he is now, and her 
people did not approve of him. To make 
matters worse he got into trouble and had to 
leave the country. I never knew just what it 
was, but I have thought perhaps he might 
have killed somebody, for he never could do 
anything mean like cheating or stealing, 
and he was always hasty in his temper with 
everybody but my mother. 

“Anyway he had to come away in the night 
and nobody ever knew where he had gone, 
and my mother’s people, who were mortified 
at having her name mixed up with his, just 
nagged her into marrying a man who had 
always wanted her and who was considered a 
very good match. 

“T don’t know,” she said after a little 
pause, “whether you’ve met that kind or not, 
but there are people who can be good in a 
way that just naturally makes you hate all 
goodness for the rest of your life. My father— 
I mean my real father, the man my mother 
married—was that kind, and after four or 
five years when he died, my mother was 
glad, glad,” she repeated, half as if she 
expected and would not allow her mother to 
be criticised on that account. “All this time 
she had not heard from Mr. Longey, but 
she had heard about him. In those days, 
when anybody got into trouble at home he 
came out here to the mines; and that is where 
my father—my stepfather, I mean—had 
come and according to report was wilder 
and badder than before. My mother had 
always blamed herself for that, for she thought 
if she had stuck to him in the first place and 
married him none of these things would have 
happened. So when she learned where he 
was she sold everything she had, took Lizzie 
and me and came out West to find him. 

“She found him at last in a mining camp 
in Arizona, and he was very much changed 
from what he had been, but there must have 
been a great deal of good in him, for he was 
so touched by my mother’s confidence that 
he dropped everything and came away here 
with her, where no one could ever point the 
finger at her nor blame her for what he had 
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done. Of course, her people would never 
have anything to do with her after that, but 
I do not think she ever regretted it, except, 
perhaps, when my sister and I were growing 
up and she thought of all we had missed. 
My stepfather was always very kind to her, 
and because of that and because I have always 
thought of him as my father I am very fond 
of him. I don’t know why I am telling you 
this,” she added, shyly, “except that I want 
you to understand that if what my father does 
seems strange to you, he has not had much 
reason for loving the world or caring what 
it thinks.” Clarkson thought her defense 
of the old scalawag, for so he dubbed him in 
his mind now that he knew Miss Longey did 
not belong to him, so beautiful that he did 
not dare to tell her what he thought about it, 
but protested that she was most cruel, in that, 
as it was plainly supper time by the clock 
and he a prisoner, there was no supper. ‘The 
day had closed in rapidly avhile they talked, 
with flashes of heat lightning and intimations 
of thunder. Occasional long sighs of wind 
passed overhead and rapped the shingles 
of the cabin. 

In the midst of her preparations for the 
evening meal, the girl’s quick ear caught the 
jingle of spur and bridle, and she ran out of 
the house to meet the approaching horsemen. 

Apparently there was a good deal to explain 
as the cause of their delay, for they remained 
a long time in low-toned talk a short stone’s- 
throw from the door, while Clarkson philo- 
sophically turned the frying bacon and 
moved the coffeepot to the back of the stove. 
Evidently the day had not gone well with the 
old man, for when they came in at last he 
cast black looks at Clarkson and the girl 
was very anxious seeming and very quiet. 

“Have you had a pleasant day ?” the old 
man inquired, ironically, as they sat down at 
table. 

“Very pleasant,” said Clarkson politely, 
“so pleasant that I regret that my business 
makes it necessary for me to leave you to- 
morrow.” 

The old man gave a snort at this, and the 
girl half lifted her hand as a warning gesture, 
and let it fall again. Everything happened 
exactly as it had the evening before, except 
that Miss Longey was greatly troubled and 
seemed as if she would have spoken with 
Clarkson if she could without attracting her 
father’s notice. 

After he had dropped into his bunk Clarkson 
lay a long time revolving how he should get 
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away from Longey without involving the 
girl. It seemed to him at last that he had 
just dropped off when he was aroused to the 
consciousness of a hand being passed lightly 
across his face, and then a soft, “Sh-ss,” 
repeated after an interval. He stirred and 
the whisper became distinctly, “Hush—sh—sh! 
He put up his hand and caught the girl’s 
soft fingers and the quick electric contact 
sent his senses flying wide awake. The 
hand was withdrawn gently and the voice 
said, “Come quietly.” He could not hear her 
move, but presently the dim shape of her 
passed the pale block in the opposite wall 
which was the outer doorway. Cautiously 
Clarkson drew out of the covers and felt for 
his coat and shoes. Once the floor creaked 
under him and caused a check in the old man’s 
noisy breathing. He stood still for a long 
time and it went on again. Outside the night 
was dark and sultry, lightening faintly toward 
the east. Clarkséh could not see the girl 
in the gloom and stumbled. The Indian, 
sleeping on the ground, stirred, and the girl 
spoke to him. Clarkson felt all his pulses 
leap to the sound of her voice only a foot or 
two atvay from him. Evidently the Indian 
was reassured, for he made no further move. 
They remained standing for some time without 
motion, Clarkson waiting for a sign from her. 
After an interval her hand came feeling for 
him in the dark and led him down the path. 

When they had come out of earshot of the 
house they stopped to put on their shoes. 
The girl had also brought his pistol belt. 

“You must get away at once,” she insisted. 
“T will take you where you can find Mr. Farley 
and you must both get out of the country at 
once.” She would not vouchsafe any expla- 
nation. “My father is very much excited,” 
she repeated; “I do not know what may 
happen.” Clarkson, for his part, was very 
satisfied to hold her hand and be directed in 
the way. 

The darkness lessened a little after an hour, 
but there was no morning freshness; all the 
signs were set for one of those violent elec- 
trical disturbances of the atmosphere that 
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with little wind and almost no rain, produce 
the effect of great storms in desert regions. 
Miss Longey led him straight away toward 
the canon of Moon Gate. About what 
should have been the hour of sunrise, though 
there was no sun, they came to the head of 
that great cliff where the Indian writings 
were, where Farley had found the turquoise 
years before, and Clarkson had first discovered 
the writing in the sand. She showed him 
how a little more than man’s length over the 
precipice there was a ledge affording standing 
room, and that led to one of the pinnacles 
of basalt which could, so she explained, be 
pushed to one side, revolving as on a pivot; 
this would let him through into one of the 
chimney-like rifts where there were footholds 
cut down to where he could drop easily to the 
floor of the cajion. 

“Ts that the way you came ?” he asked her. 

“With the help of a riata, many times. 
But you must manage it without; I couldn’t 
get one without arousing Charley.” 

“T can’t go and leave you like this,” he 
protested. 

“But you must. You must go quickly so 

. that I can get back before they discover which 
way I have come.” 

There was something urgent in her manner. 
Clarkson could not gainsay her. She took 
off her neck-kerchief and made a loop of it 
about a stub of black sage, slipping her hand 
though this, she stooped to the edge of the 
precipice. 

“T’ll give you a hand over,” she said, “are 
you afraid?” Clarkson could not rest under 
the imputation; he swung half over, holding 
by her hand, she lying almost along the 
ground; her face was very near; he felt her 
breath; as he slipped past he kissed her. 

As she leant above him, looking down, the 
neck of her dress loosened where the kerchief 
had been; as she stooped something worn on a 
chain about her throat was dislodged and fell 
forward, swung outside her dress. It was 
the last thing Clarkson saw as his feet touched 
the ledge and he clung instinctively to the 
flat cafion wall. It was the Blue Moon. 
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A DESERT CURE 


Note by the Author to the Reader:—Here is a plain story of what 
the California desert country has done in acase given over by a 
dozen eminent physicians on both sides of the Atlantic as beyond the 


reach of medical skill. 


I feel impelled to tell of these personal 


experiences because of letters of inquiry that frequently come my 
way from sufferers who have chanced to hear something of my story, 
and because of the suggestion of the editor of Sunset Magazine, who 
shares with me the desire that there should be the widest possible 
publicity given to the fact, at present little appreciated, that desert 
climate affords the most hopeful treatment for one pf the most 
insidious and baffling forms of death-dealing maladies, viz., Bright’s 


disease. 
kind—the facts, and not the 


importance. 


For obvious reasons | do not sign an article of this intimate 
identity of the writer are of 
But the editor of Sunset has full permission to give my 


name and address to any medical man, or toany victim of this 
disease who may want further information on some specific point 
that I may have failed to elucidate adequately. 

With this brief foreword, let me to my tale: 





year 1899 I applied in 

London for extra life 
insurance in the company 
with which I had had a 
policy in force for a num- 
ber of years. My age was 
thirty-eight, and I was 
subjected to the most 
rigid medical examination 
I had ever undergone. 
In the result I was passed 
once again asa “first-class 


LC the spring of the 








life,” and incidentally was 
complimented by the 
doctor on the soundness 
of my constitution. 
Newspaper and literary 
work took me to Paris at 
the close of the year, and 
with my family I re- 
mained there through 
almost the entire period 
of the 1900 international 
Our home was in the beautiful 
During the 


exposition. 
and healthful suburb of Auteuil. 
summer months we went for a rural holiday— 
en villegiature, as the French say—the chosen 
spot being Maisons-Laffitte, one of the numer- 
ous little towns around the metropolis where 
middle class Parisians have dainty little villa 


retreats. To advance their conversational 
French, my two young boys attended the 
village school. ‘There they contracted measles. 
I helped my wife in nursing them and, 
although I had counted myself immune from 
the trouble because many years before I had 
gone through the usual childish ordeal, ere 
very long I myself fell a victim. 

“Ah, monsieur, la rougeole!’’ exclaimed the 
doctor one evening, when his eyes chanced 
to fall on my flushed face. 

Voila tout—there was nothing more to be 
said. I might grumble over the ignominy 
and the enforced inaction. But I had the 
measles right enough and had to go into 
quarantine. 

In my case the attack proved to be a very 
slight one. In four or five days the rash 
disappeared, and soon thereafter I was out 
and about again. Within a few weeks the 
incident was forgotten. October, 1900, saw 
me in London, amidst cold and rain. After 
a while I noticed that my ankles were swollen. 
A doctor was attending my home on another 
mission, and at last his attention was attracted 
by the puffy appearance of my face. He 
questioned me, and learned about the swollen 
ankles. An examination followed with alarm- 
ing results. All antecedent circumstances 
were investigated by this and other medical 
men, and the consensus of opinion arrived at 
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was that the present albuminuria conditions 
were a sequel of the attack of measles at 
Maisons-Lafiitte. 

During the next few months my health 
rapidly deteriorated. My legs became like 
potter’s clay, all elasticity of the flesh being 
gone so that a simple pressure of the thumb 
left an indent the size of a walnut that would 
take a long time to disappear. The puffiness 
under the eyes grew more marked, and my 
complexion changed from the ruddy glow of 
health to a pasty gray. The albumen con- 
tinued to increase, until some of the tests 
would show fully fifty per cent—one half of 
solids after heating in the test tube! ‘There 
was great arterial tension, at times the throb- 
bing of the blood vessels of the neck being 
almost painful. This last symptom was all 
the more alarming because I am a man of full 
habit, having weighed during the ten years 
prior to my illness just over two hundred 
pounds. By the way, however, this is simply 
my healthy weight, largely due to breadth of 
shoulders and great girth of chest—forty-four 
inches by tape measurement. 

The uremic or blood-poisoning symptoms 
soon became so marked that I was unable 
to sleep in a recumbent position, and had to be 
propped up with pillows in bed. Even then 
I awoke each morning with violent nausea, 
and with a sensation of brain clog that found 
its interpretation in a constant sigh of utter 
weariness. On one occasion, to relieve the 
arterial tension, I was subjected to the old- 
fashioned precaution of bleeding, twenty- 
three ounces of blood being withdrawn by an 
incision in the left arm. 


‘*‘A Most Wonderful — ‘| 
403-404 Auditorium Building, | 
| 
| 





Los Angeles, Cal., August 5th, 1908. 
Editor Sunser MAGAziIng, 

Dear Sir:—I had the pleasure of meeting the | 
subject of this sketch in Paris just previous to | 
his illness, and unexpectedly we met again, some 
two years ago in Los Angeles, which place we 
had each chosen for a home, I formerly having | 
lived in New England. At his request I have | 
to-day made a careful medical examination of | 
him, and have found no albumen. The heart | 
is doing good work, with no enlargement or other 
indication of disease. It is indeed a most won- 
derful cure and goes to show what nature will | 
sometimes do for us in such cases, if we will only 
give her the opportunity under proper climatic 
conditions. 


Cuar_es H. Earie, M.D. 
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In this acute stage of illness, I was sent to a 
hospital, where, for purposes of close obser- 

vation, a small private ward was allotted to me, 
and I had the attention of some of the best 
London physicians. In fact this particular 
institution was chosen so that I might be under 
the care of one of its regular staff, a noted 
expert on the disease, trained under Sir Wil- 
liam Roberts, M. D., the greatest authority on 
kidney trouble of his day. After two months 
of medicines and special dieting I left the hos- 
pital, somewhat relieved in respect of arterial 
tension and nausea, but pronounced incurable. 
For the albumen was undiminished, and micro- 
scopic examination revealed the presence of 
casts—evidence that tissues were disinte- 
grating. Climatic change was recommended, 
but with little hope of success. 

The spring and summer of 1901 I spent in 
the delightful village of Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight. My condition improved a little, but 
with the advent of autumn cold and rain, the 
cedema once more increased to a point of 
terrible discomfort. Egypt or ‘Teneriffe 
these were the alternative refuges suggested 
to me if I was to live the winter through. 
Not without some hesitancy I eventually 
decided on Teneriffe, mainly for the reason 
that a congenial literary friend, suffering from 
the same yee ase, although in a still more 
advanced stage, was going there. 

It was a morning of dénse November fog 
in London when we embarked at the Albert 
docks. But within four days we were coasting 
along Spain in genial sunshine that was to me 
as reinvigorating balm. With my friend was 
a trained nurse, but I enjoyed the inexpressible 
boon of the companionship of my wife and 
one of my children, a little baby. After a 
week’s stay in Santa Cruz our party drove to 
Orotava, the lovely garden town right at the 
foot of the famous peak and noted the wide 
world over for its mild and salubrious climate. 
But fate befell that this winter-tide should 
prove to be quite unusual. From the day we 
reached Orotava it rained all the time, and a 
blanket of mist enveloped the mountains. 
Just once during a fortnight did we get a 
glimpse of the peak, and this only for a few 
minutes in one stray glint of sunshine. Now 
damp had shown itself to be the most hurtful 
of all conditions in my case I grew rapidly 
worse, and the doctor at Orotava, an English- 
man, at last candidly advised me to flee the 
island while I yet had reserves of strength to 
travel. As regards my sick friend, it was 
unhappily out of the question for him to think 
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of making another change, so advanced and 
distressing was his condition of dropsy. He 
could but await the chance of sunshine for a 
little prolongation of life, but all knew, him- 
self included, that his doom was sealed. Four 
months later he died in Orotava, and there 
to-day a monument in the cemetery marks 
the resting place of Patchett Martin, Austra- 
lian critic, journalist and author. 

It was a cold and stormy night in December 
when I bade adieu to my wife and child in the 
harbor of Santa Cruz de ‘Teneriffe. For our 
baby, too, was ill, and not fit for further 
travel; so my flight into Egypt was to be made 
alone. The rain lashed the little wave- 


buffeted boat that carried us out to the ship 
that would take my dear ones home to En- 
gland. But, although weak and ill, I braved 
the elements, feeling in my heart that now at 
last had come our final parting on this side 
of the great beyond. 

‘Two days later I caught an Italian steamer. 
A long and weary voyage took me to Barcelona 
and thence to Genoa. There I had to wait 
some days, in the intense cold of midwinter, 
for a German boat that carried me to Port 
Said. After nearly a month of this knocking 
about I at last reached Cairo. By that time 
I was so ill that I felt like a wounded wolf, 
only in need of some quiet hole wherein to die. 
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But the very next day the old familiar 
scenes of the Orient wonderfully revivified me. 
Once the smell of the East has entered into a 
man’s blood, says Kipling, he will be drawn 
back to it, wander where he may. 'To me the 
scents of the native bazaars were as divine 
incense; I breathed them deep into my lungs. 
I gravely salaamed the merchants of the 
Mousky sitting cross-legged in the tiny shops 
amidst their bundles of wares. I could have 
embraced the bhisti running around with his 
goatskin of water and clanking his brass 
goblets. The camels, the donkey boys, the 
donkeys, the importuning guides, the whining 
beggars with hands upraised for bakshish— 
the whole jostling throng were my friends and 
I rejoiced in the unexpected joy of seeing 
them once again. ‘Then the long wailing cry 
to prayer uttered by a muezzin from a minaret 
above my head made me pause reverentially, 
for it brought back a flood of cherished mem- 
ories of Bombay, Allahabad, Calcutta, and 
other Indian cities wherein I had sojourned 
fifteen years before, gaining my first knowledge 
of eastern peoples and of eastern religions. 
That night I resolved that I would not yet 
quit the fight for life and the companionship 
of wife and children so dear. 

I remained in Egypt for over five months, 
until long after the last winter tourist had 





‘In Perfect Health’’ 


73 Kennington Park Rd., 
London, S. E., August 24, 1908. 
Editor Sunset MaGazine, 

Dear Sir:—I certify that the writer of this 
article was under my professional care during 
the period between November, 1900, and his 
departure for Teneriffe in November, 1901, 
except while he lived at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
Dr. Robert Maguire, honorary physician to the | 
Brompton hospital acting in consultation with 
me. He was then suffering from albuminuria 
in so advanced a stage and of so serious a char- 
acter that his case was pronounced hopeless by 
Dr. Maguire after a period of special observation 
in a private ward, in which prognosis I concurred 
at the time. I saw him a few days before his 
departure for Teneriffe and Egypt and never 
expected to see him alive again. 

I have seen him upon each occasion of his 
visiting England, the last time in July 1907, 
when he was in perfect health and excellent 
| spirits, with every prospect of a long and useful 

life, the most extraordinary recovery from an 

apparently hopeless condition that I have met 
with in my professional career of thirty years. 

| W. G. McDow.E Lt, 

L. R. C. P. and L. R. C.S. 








A DESERT CURE 


gone, staying at Hélouan, on the fringe ofthe 
great Saharan desert. Here the air, unlike 
that of Cairo with its surrounding irrigated 
lands, is bone-dry. The sunshine is con- 
tinuous. The nights, as in all desert climates 
at every season of the year, are cool and 
invigorating. So the resulting benefits to m« 
were both prompt and marked. After three 
or four weeks of rest at Hélouan I was busy 
once more with my pen, and it was the sale 
of the serial rights of the novel I then wrote 
that brought me back to London in June. 

To return to my ailment, this first sojourn 
in a true desert climate had reduced the 
symptoms greatly, the solids having steadily 
decreased to about ten per cent. The oedema 
was also diminished, although I was not yet 
able to wear my proper-sized boots. As fate 
would have it, the summer of 1902 in England 
proved one prolonged series of rainy spells. 
All the old symptoms quickly returned, and 
by October my condition was worse than it 
had ever been before. It was a case once 
again of desert climate or the inevitable end. 

My own relatives—but not my dear wife or 
children, who seemed to be animated by the 
spirit of the maxim, “Hope on, hope ever” 
attempted to dissuade me from further travel; 
“submit to the inevitable” was the burden of 
their advice. Furthermore, the long fight 
against illness, rendering the continuous earn- 
ing of an income impossible, had well-nigh 
exhausted my resources. So, if another effort 
was to be made, it was absolutely necessary 
this time to choose a country where, if my 
physical condition became ameliorated, it 
would be possible for me to abide permanently, 
earn a subsistence in the climate suited to my 
complaint, and have my family with me all 
the time. Winters in Egypt presented none 
of these conditions; so, with the full concur- 
rence of Dr. Bright of Cannes (namesake of 
the discoverer of Bright’s disease and a 
specialist of European reputation), to whom 
my case had been submitted by medical friends, 
the Colorado desert region was decided on as 
my next objective. 

When I left London in October, 1902— 
alone, until it could be seen whether the 
transportation of the entire family was justi- 
fied—I was too ill and weak to strap my 
valises. But a delightful voyage across the 
Atlantic in wonderfully warm weather with 
continuous sunshine benefited me. At Chi- 
cago I consulted a leading physician, and the 
state of my heart was so bad that he advised 
me to continue my journey west by way of 
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New Orleans and the Southern Pacific, so as 
to avoid the altitudes of other roads. 

I came on to Los Angeles, not as the farthest 
point to which the railway fare could carry me, 
as a thrifty brother Scot once told me had 
decided his destination, but as a central place 
from which to make inquiries. ‘There, from 
a folder handed to me among others at an 
information bureau, I learned about Palm 
Springs, California, on the extreme southwest 
corner of the desert. The description given 
recalled in many ways the climatic conditions 
of Hélouan. With not a single friend or 
acquaintance in Los Angeles to advise me, I 
resolved to act on my own judgment. So to 
Palm Springs I went, and to this prompt 
decision I undoubtedly owe the fact that I am 
alive to-day, six years later, looking the picture 
of good health, year in, year out, doing as 
hard a day’s work as any man I know, owning 
a comfortable home in Los Angeles, and with 
wife and children—two young Californians 
now in the bunch—around me. 

‘The main object of this article is to tell what 
Palm Springs effected in an established case 
of this special disease. But I have set forth 


the preliminary facts to show the long fight I 
had made before gaining this final haven. 
\ly condition when I arrived was much the 
sume as when I had reached Cairo—great 
codema of the lower limbs, puffed face and 


pasty complexion, distressing arterial tension, 
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inability to sleep lying down, nausea in the 
mornings, and the “ 
all the time. 

By this time I had relinquished all hope of a 
permanent cure. But if I only improved on 
the Colorado desert as I had improved on the 
Sahara, I might be able to do some more 
writing, and so keep the wolf yet a little longer 
from the family door. Meanwhile, I had 
enough money, with strict economy, to live 
on for six months, and my family in England 
were similarly provided, while fortunately, as 
regards their future, my life was reasonably 
well insured. So I laid me down at Palm 
Springs in the calmest frame of mind imagi- 
nable, not afraid of death, willing indeed to 
welcome it, at peace with all the world, real- 
izing that my race was run. 

I discontinued the use of all medicines, 
purgatives and sedatives alike. On the desert, 
even in such a comfortable hostelry as that 
kept by Dr. Wellwood Murray, the choice of 
fare is strictly limited. So I discarded the 
dietary rules held to be necessary in my com- 
plaint and up to now strictly obeyed. I just 
ate what was placed before me—sparingly— 
for at no time, although a heavy man, have I 
been a big eater. But I drank very copiously 
of the soft and kindly water that flows from 
the underground spring in the hotel gardens. 
This water is slightly sulphurous, and quite 
tepid, almost warm. Morning, noon, and 


all-gone”’ feeling mostly 
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night I filled my pitcher at the well, drinking 
many quarts during every twenty-four hours. 
In the daytime I lay out in the sun—basking, 
and, thanks to my copious libations, perspiring 
all the time. There is a wonderful bath of 
hot water and sand in the Indian reservation 
close to the hotel, and to this I resorted two or 
three times a week, thereby further helping 
to profuse perspiration. 

After about a month of this treatment I was 
greatly surprised to find one evening that I 
could kick off, without unlacing them, the big 
canvas shoes I had been compelled to wear 
because of my swollen ankles and feet. I made 
the usual tests and found conditions and my 
general health greatly improved; the arterial 
tension and the uremia were so diminished 
that I resolved to write home for my family to 
come out and join me. I hired a little cottage 
a mile from Palm Springs, just below the 
beetling eastern shoulder of mighty San 
Jacinto. While my wife and children were 
on the seas, I was busy “cleaning house” and 
getting all the stores and domestic equipment 
necessary for their reception. In February, 
1903, they joined me, and we spent four happy 
placid months in our mountain home. The 
boys bought a burro, and they packed my 
drinking water every day from Dr. Murray’s 
spring. 

Altogether on this occasion I had_ spent 
about seven continuous months at Palm 
Springs, and when at last the intense heat of 
June drove us “outside,” as desert dwellers say, 
I was a wonderfully fit man. For the first 
time in two years I was wearing my proper 
boots—the old size I had used prior to my 
illness. The oedema was almost gone, and 
my flesh had resumed a healthy elasticity. 
I had no arterial tension, and the feeling of 
uremia was only intermittent. The morning 
nausea had quite vanished. 

We moved to the college town of Claremont, 
and there—fortunately for me ai all events— 





‘*A Triumph of Climate’’ 


Pleneuf, Brittany, August 25, 1908. 
My dear Sir: 

I am on my holiday in an obscure part of 
Brittany away from railways and posts and can 
only reply as thus: 

When I saw you in 1901 you were apparently 
a doomed man, * * with all the signs of 
chronic desquamative nephritis. I regard your 
recovery (as evidenced by the letter sent me 
from your doctor) as an absolute triumph of 
climate. GeorceE H. R. Dasss, M.D. 











we enjoyed a long spell of heat and rain- 
lessness; in fact, no autumnal rains at all fell 
that year. ‘These climatic conditions favored 
me so much that my progress toward good 
health continued. I kept to the regimen of 
simple fare without special dieting, abundance 
of pure water day and night, and total absti- 
nence from stimulants. Among the latter I 
class neither tobacco nor tea; at no stage of 
my illness had I abandoned the use of either, 
finding in pipe or cigar my best solace and in 
Ceylon tea my constant restorative. During 
these pleasant Claremont days, in close asso- 
ciation with the finest community of friends 
a stranger was surely ever blessed in happen- 
ing on, I was at times a sick man, with some 
of the old symptoms back again. But these 
relapses came to be at extended intervals and 
of diminished duration. After a year of 
convalescence in the foothills town I felt 
almost my old self again. During the period 
I had taken several short spells at Palm 
Springs, and for one month—the hot one of 
September—had lived right out on the Colo- 
rado desert, camping and sleeping on the sand. 

At Claremont I had rested and engaged in 
book and magazine writing. But in May, 
1904, I was at last able to resume active life, 
and went to the St. Louis exposition as 
special correspondent for the Los Angeles 
Times, also for the British and Colonial news- 
papers which I had served similarly at the 
preceding world’s fairs of Chicago, Antwerp 
and Paris. On my return from St. Louis, 
four months afterward, I moved my home 
from Claremont to Los Angeles, taking up the 
hard work of daily journalism in addition to 
varied literary activities, and later entering 
into business enterprises of an exacting kind. 
From that time to the present I have never 
lost a day’s duty from illness, except during 
the present year when I had a touch of pleurisy 
following a severe cold. 

During these last few years I have faced all 
the ordinary vicissitudes of an active life. 
Engaged on special correspondence work, 
I have ridden for fourteen days across the 
Sierra, crossing them at an elevation of 12,000 
feet and sleeping night after night at altitudes 
above 8000 feet. Yet two or three years 
before I had been forbidden to travel from 
Chicago to Los Angeles except by the lowest 
level rail route. I have been in Washington, 
D. C., with the thermometer below zero, and 
in New York through a winter month when 
seven or eight successive snow storms kept 
the streets almost impassable because of 
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melting snow and chilling slush. I have even 
dared several weeks of the damp climate of 
London without damaging results of any 
kind. 

During the past three years I have sub- 
initted to several examinations, have tested for 
albumen at long intervals, but never found a 
trace. The only touch of my old symptoms 
is that sometimes I have slightly swollen 
ankles after heavy fatigue, but this, I believe, 
is quite common with plenty of people who 
lave never come through the valley of the 
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shadow of this disease. So I have long 
ceased to worry over the trouble I fought 
during so many years. The organs affected 
may or may not be permanently impaired. 
I cannot tell. All that I know for certain is 
that eight years after being told that nothing 
could save my life T am to-day hale and well, 
taking my full share in the activities and 
enjoyments around me. 

At Palm Springs the special conditions 
which, I think, favored my recovery were as 
follows: 
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(1) The warm winter sunshine. 

(2) The pure, soft spring water. I cannot 
say whether the trace of sulphur in the water 
had any therapeutic effect. 

(3) The hot sand bath, combining with the 
sunshine and ample libations of water to keep 
up a state of free perspiration. 

(4) The low altitude—only five hundred 
feet above sea level. This seems to me to 
have acted favorably on the arterial tension 
from which I suffered, restoring the balanced 
circulation between heart and kidneys. 

Added to these conditions were personal 
conditions which I think aided my case: 

(5) Peace of mind gained by relaxing from 
all earthly cares and determinedly ceasing to 
worry about the morrow. An eminent physi- 
cian in St. Louis once told me that in his 
opinion the prevalence of this disease in 
America, especially among business men, 
is mainly due to intense mental strain, and 
that the origin of the disease is in the brain, 
not in the heart or the kidneys as is generally 
supposed. 

(6) The mental occupation afforded by 
my literary pursuits, which enabled me, 
without undue fatigue or the necessity to work 
during fixed hours, to forget myself and the 
symptoms of my disease, for days at a time. 

(7) The resolve that life was worth living 
so long as there were dear ones in the world 
for whom and with whom to live. 

I have written this article on the 25th day 
of July (1908), and actually at Palm Springs. 
I had never been there in the greatest heat 
of midsummer, so, when I had undertaken 
to tell my story to the editor of the SuNsEr 
MaGazine, I resolved to take a few days from 
my busy city avocations and try out the con- 
ditions at this season of the year among the 
old familiar scenes. As the hotel is closed, 
except during the winter months, I took with 
me my blankets, bedding, canvas, provisions, 
and cooking utensils, and am enjoying a 
camp in the open. During four days the 
thermometer has never registered more than 
one hundred degrees in the shade, and as the 
heat is very dry I have felt it less than in Los 
Angeles. I have drunk copiously from the 
spring, and spent an hour daily in the hot sand 
bath. To-morrow I return to the city, 
refreshed and reinvigorated. And now I 
know what I have always thought before, 
that a modern-built sanitarium could be 
maintained here all the year round. Those 
who have lived in India understand the 
methods of reducing the discomforts of heat, 
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and in any case I would rather have the dry 
Colorado desert climate with the thermometer 
at 115 degrees than the humid heat of Bombay 
or Colombo at 94 or 95 degrees just before 
the burst of the monsoon. 

Where is the man of philanthropic instincts 
and commercial enterprise who will make of 
this beautiful oasis in the desert one of the 
finest health resorts in the world, second to 
none of the German spas, the health resorts 
of Switzerland, the Mediterranean Riviera, 
and Egypt, or Madeira and the Canaries ? 

One word about the desert as a general 
curative agent for every class of disease. 
There not merely are the fresh pureair and the 
continuous sunshine stimulating alike to 
invalid body and jaded mind, but there are 
mental effects that aid toward recuperation. 
Although the desert at first sight may seem 
barren of interest, I would advise the sufferer 
to forget all his symptoms for a time and 
just gaze around him and learn. Studied 
with seeing eyes, the plants and the animals 
of the desert afford a rare moral lesson; 
abstinence, endurance, making the best of 
each trifling condition that aids, grim tenacity 
in fighting on through difficulties that seem 
overwhelming—this is the law of the desert 
for every living thing that would survive. 
The desert dweller, whether a barrel cactus 
spiked like a veritable vegetable porcupine, 
or a gaunt leathery coyote muscled like whip- 
cord, never throws away a chance in the 
unrelaxing struggle for individual existence 
which by this very God-implanted instinct 
guarantees the perpetuation of its kind. 
Let man read the story of such lives, and he 
will be strengthened to do his best until the 
end. Then, as correctives to his ideas of 
self-importance in the hegemony of nature, 
are the brooding solitude and all-pervading 
calm of the desert, its profound silence, its 
vast distances, its lofty encompassing moun- 
tains, rock-ribbed and scarred, the superb 
color effects of sunrise and sunset, the brilliant 
canopy of stars by night or the glorious silvern 
flood of light from the full moon that almost 
turns the darkness into day. Let the invalid 
drink the spirit of such scenes deep into his 
soul. Then will the worries of illness, of 
business cares, of wrongs or supposed wrongs, 
all pass away, and in their place will come a 
blissful feeling of universal forgiveness as one 
hopes to be forgiven, and of perfect resigna- 
tion to the will of God. And in the case of a 
sick man such a frame of mind induced will 
help in no small degree to a desert cure. 
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66 OW’LL you have it ?” asked the 
barber: “Wet or dry ?” 
“Dry for mine,” answered Blair, 
“in hair-cuts and cocktails.” 

ile regarded the mirror complacently, 
admiring the image of a young man of the 
world which he there beheld, and noting 
incidentally how much it improved the ap- 
pearance of the same to be well cropped. 
The barber, with equal complacency, met his 
eye in the glass: 

“I’m with you on the cocktails. But when 
it comes to hair-cuts I like a little Pinaud, 
myself. Your hair seems to be getting a bit 
thin, too,” he added suggestively. 

Blair said nothing. He knew them of 
old—these barbers with their razors, their 
strops, their soaps, their variously perfumed 
waters, their infinite ingenuities for parting 
a customer and his money! So the concluding 
operations of the occasion were conducted 
in silence. 

“That right, sir?” inquired the barber at 
length, throwing off the swathing cloths of 
his victim. ‘I'll show you how it looks.” 

Ile produced a handglass which he manipu- 
lated in such a way as to reveal to Blair the 
back of his own head. Blair saw how he 
looked. He never had seen it look that way 
before. And what he saw gave him, among 
other emotions, a terror lest the barber should 
witness the triumph of his own irony. So he 
distributed the gratuities expected of him 
with as high an air of nonchalance as he could 
muster. And then he fled. ‘Two purposes 
succeeded each other in his mind, to the 
exclusion of all other consciousness. The 
first was to put forever behind him the dis- 
coverer of his shame. The second was to 
ascertain as quickly as possible, for himself, 
the true facts.of his case. 

He was not a man, Blair, greatly given 
to the mirror. Not that he was above admir- 
ing the effect of a tie or the cut of a coat. 
But there were studies which he pursued 


more assiduously than that of Narcissus. 
When, however, he at last locked himself 
into his own room it was with a feverish 
haste that he seized his shaving glass and 
made for the mirror. He then held the glass 
on high, tipped it this way and that, finally 
caught the right angle, and, yes—he met the 
cruel confirmation with as bold a front as 
he could—it was only too true. ‘There it 
was, the Spot, vivid, inexorable, glaring at 


him like a malignant eye. There were 
things in that eye—there were things. ‘The 


sensation it gave him was too absurd. He 
tried to laugh it away. 

“Out, damned spot!” he exclaimed. 
And he put the glass down. It was idiotic 
to be prinking there like a girl in her first 
ball dress. As he walked across the room, 
however, he could not resist a temptation to 
feel of the place. He began to rummage 
gingerly in his hair. The barber was right— 
he felt a sudden flash of fury at the man!— 
it was not so thick as once it had been. But 
it felt as it had felt yesterday, the day before, 
the day before that. Could he not be mis- 
taken? He must take one more look. And 
he did so, this time adjusting the complicated 
reflections more easily. But his adjuration 
had been of no avail. Nay, his own touch 
had deceived him. ‘The spot was not out. 
It was in—very much in. It was in to stay. 
It looked at him, whichever way he turned, 
like a horrid, leering eye. It stared him out 
of countenance. So he threw down the glass 
again and once more tried persiflage. 

**Go up, bald-head!’” he said to himself, 
aloud. 

It sounded distinctly foolish in the empty 
room. The late sunshine pouring in at the 
windows made him feel as if he had been 
publicly caught in a betise. He threw himself 
on the lounge, in a shamefaced way, and 
proceeded to study the beauties of the ceiling. 
As he tilted his head to do so, he touched the 
wall. And the cold of it against his scalp 
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made him jump as if he had been branded. 
But the iron did not stop at his skull. It went 
on down through him. He could almost 
hear it sizzle in his soul. 

“Well,” he remarked with forced philoso- 
phy, “it’s come.” 

Just what had come, he did not for the 
moment specify. Perhaps he could not have 
done so. It was something very uncom- 
fortable, though, even if it was ridiculous, and 
philosophy didn’t seem to help it any better 
than persiflage. The more he considered it 
the more uncomfortable it grew. It gradually 
filled him with a curious cold pang. It filled 
the room. He could not bear it. 

“Well,” he growled sardonically, looking 
for his hat, “if it won’t ‘out’ by itself we'll 
have to take it out. It’s too blamed stuffy 
in here.” 

He felt the importance of the occasion, as 
being his first public appearance in the 
character of a bald-headed man. It made 
him rather conscious and apologetic. It 
also made him welcome the opportunity of 
wearing a hat. For he knew that within- 
doors, hereafter, the eyes of men would mock- 
ingly follow him wherever he went. At the 
very moment, however, of stepping into the 
air his assurance a little misgave him. An 
old gentleman happened to be passing—an 
old gentleman below the rear of whose hat 
brim projected into the light of day a ludicrous 
half moon. Blair instinctively, albeit unob- 
trusively, sought the corresponding region of 
his own person. 

“Huh!” he grunted in relief. “I guess 
we're not quite so bad as that—yet awhile.” 

He resumed his progress a trifle more at 
ease. But fatalities beset him. Boys were 
playing ball in the street, under horses’ hoofs 
and in defiance of police regulations. Most 
of them were bareheaded, and he believed 
they did it on purpose to show off their little 
polls; how absurdly uniform they were in 
color. He felt a sudden resentment against 
them, as if he had been the prophet Elisha; 
and he wished he could set bears on them. 
He would throw in the barber as the piece de 
resistance. That barber! Blair would like 
to tell him what he thought of him. But he 
would dismiss such low themes from his 
mind. As he turned the corner, though, the 
first thing he beheld was the portrait, on a 
billboard, of a splendid gentleman with 
flowing locks, and a modest announcement 
of the preparation to which such triumphs 
were due. 





“Really,” said Blair to himself, “I must 
look those people up. There may be some- 
thing in it. I’m not so far gone, after all. 
And at my age—you never can tell—” 

Then an automobile went by. ‘There were 
four persons in it, two young men and two 
Blair looked after them 
eagerly, hopefully. If they would only justify 
him! But no spot was there. The young 
people whirled gaily up the avenue as if the 
world belonged to them, and Blair knew it 
did. His heart sank yet again. ‘The smart- 
ness of the auto, the prettiness of the girls, 
the hilarity and unconcern of the whole 
business, struck him like a blow. 


girls, hatless all. 


“Yes,” he thought, “it’s come. And why 
should it come to me rather than to them ? 
Are they more virtuous than I? Are they 
more learned? Do they know Gothie archi- 
tecture from Renaissance, or a sine from a 
cosine? No. But they have more hair. 
Therefore—Q. E. D.” 

This cryptic utterance, with its somewhat 
mixed references, apparently had the effect 
of guiding Blair’s thoughts into more definite 
lines. “They,” as he walked, became the 
burden of his meditations. That is to say, 
some of them did. They made for him a 
composite of eyes gray, blue, black, brown— 
even the modern hues of yellow and green; 
of hair auburn, chestnut, golden, raven, and 
every other shade most approved of poets; 
of aspects smiling and grave, rosy and pale, 
ingenuous and subtle. ‘They were Venuses, 
Madonnas, Medeas, Giocondas—the whole 
gallery of types the most distracting known 
to man. He had always vaguely expected 
that one of them—perhaps all of them: such 
things had been recorded—would some day 
appear, and— Well, he had never quite 
settled what was to happen next. It wouldn’t 
exactly do for them to fall on his neck at that 
stage of the game. That would cut out too 
many of the preliminary excitements which 
customarily went with such adventures. 
Neither would he fall on their neck. It would 
be too public. They might not like it. They 
probably would run away if he tried. At all 
events, something very breathless was to take 
place. He was to pursue them over land and 
sea. He was to endure fire and sword for 
their sake. And in the end they were, so to 
speak, to fall into his mouth like ripe plums. 
Or perhaps it wouldn’t come to anything in 
the end: things didn’t, nowadays. But, at 
least, it was going to be very ravaging for 
somebody. If it didn’t turn out a Browning 
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business it would turn out a Tristan and 
Isolde business. And ‘Tristan and_ Isolde, 
as a domestic tableau, were almost more 
pictorial than the Brownings. Or the denoue- 
ment was to be a fine renunciation, with 
moving scenes of parting; and he was to finish 
up grandly with an extinct volcano for a 
heart—dead to the world forevermore. 

‘The only trouble was that he had never yet 
encountered them. Julia Larkin, hitherto, 
had been the sole approach to them; and 
whatever else Julia might be, she certainly 
was no Venus. Least of all was she a Ma- 
donna, a Medea, or a Gioconda. And now 
they, the others, had maddeningly appeared 
before him in a motor car, merely to vanish 
away the next instant—at one moment in 
life when he found himself least disposed to 
speed after them. For a bald spot, somehow 
or other, did not seem in keeping with the 
order of experiences which he had _ been 
considering. He inwardly contemplated the 
spectacle of a gentleman so afflicted pursuing 
Beauty over moor and fen, his spot gleaming 
pale behind him as he went; and he laughed 
grimly to himself. But there was more than 
a laugh in it. Was not Beauty the portion 
of every man? And if fate was so ironical 
as to withhold her until Time had begun his 
work, must she then forever be forsworn ? 
questions were disheartening, and 
Blair put them from him. It was too ignoble 

the way tragedy and comedy ran together 
in the world. You never could find one 
without the other to throw in a tang of irony. 
He tried to console himself for this chaotic 
state of affairs with the voleano, by fancying 
that he was already dead to the world, that 
his passionate heart had poured forth its last 
streams. But even that 
failed—unless extinct vol- 
canoes felt as uncomforta- 
ble inside as he did. 

“My good fellow,” he 
said with some heat to him- 
self, “you started out to 
take a walk as a bald- 
headed man, and you’d 
better finish it in that char- 
acter. You mistook your 
role, that’s -all. 
people are es 
born to autos and A. 
ambrosial locks.” @~ 
Other people are 
born to a bald spot gy 
and the trolley. £ “ 
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You imagined you belonged to the former 
class, but it turns out that you don’t. So the 
sooner you stop trying to cover your nakedness 
with a hat, and the sooner you take to your 
natural conveyance, the less you will be like a 
whited sepulcher full of dead men’s bones.” 

In accordance with which«declaration he 
took off his hat and made for the regulation 
side of the crossing. ‘The next instant he 
realized that only on the impulse could his 
courage have risen to the point of waiting 
there uncovered. He expected that boys 
would follow him hooting, that a mob would 
collect to point at him the finger of scorn. 
But no: the public took it quite as a matter 
of course that a young man of his age and 
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capabilities should begin to look the worse 
for wear and should patronize such rapid 
transit facilities as were within the means of 
the proletariat. ‘They took it so much as a 
matter of course that Blair began to forget his 
agitation in a feeling of chagrin. He even 
boarded the first car without asking himself 
where he was going. Not that he particu- 
larly cared. It was with some surprise, 
however, that he eventually discovered him- 
self to be speeding along a great serrated arc 
intermittently toward the bay, between houses 
which plainly knew little of autos. He found 
a certain distraction in gazing up at these 
as he passed. It appeared to him that on 
every other sill leaned a bald-headed man, 
who gave him a pointed look, as who should 
say: “Don’t take it so hard, my good young 
man. You will have company.” They got 
on his nerves. For some reason he thought 
of the young people in the motor car. ““They’re 
probably visiting the chateaux of the Loire 
by this time. I wonder how they like it. 
This is the kind of traveling we do—we bald- 
headed people.” And he relapsed into the 
volcanic mood. 

“Ferries!” : 

The conductor roused Blair from his 
revery by slamming over the seat-backs for 
the return trip. He got up with the idea of 
taking another line up-town. There seemed 
nothing else to do for one who was born to 
the trolley. But when he emerged upon the 
crowded pavement before the ferry building 
despair seized so violently upon him that he 
flung himself fanatically into the ebb-tide of 
commuters setting strongly toward the other 
shore of the bay. It carried him to the ticket 
office and through the gate with the last 
desperate rush of tardy boat-catchers. He 
stood at the end of the lower after deck 
and watched the space between the piers fill 
with creaming foam from the screw of the 
boat. As the steamer moved out from the 
shadow of the ferry tower into the stream, 
it was as if he had been lifted into the climax 
of the sunset. The glamour of it glorified the 
city he had left. It touched the traffic about 
the waterfront with a light of romance. It 
turned the soiled waters of the bay into an 
enchanted flood of blue and white and red- 
gold. Against it the restored sky line of the 
hilly town stretched in velvet silhouette. 
Blair took it all in from this unexpected and 
unaccustomed vantage. The view might 
have been one he had never seen. That 
wonderful black outline was the backbone 
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of a city he knew naught of. The spell of 
the hour led him back in thought to the city to 
which he had come from college—how curi- 
ously long ago! He recalled the same 
impression of strangeness. Threading in 
imagination the long streets that ran there 
under that receding golden haze, he remem- 
bered how they looked to him when he first 
wandered through them in search of something 
to do. How vast and forbidding their towers 
had loomed above him! Would any of them 
give entrance to him when he knocked? And 
which would be the one? He had knocked 
at a good many, too. An amazing number 
had been oblivious to the honor of harboring 
him. Huge asthey were, they were all crowded 
to the roof with cheerful, busy, superior 
persons, who naturally had no mind to crowd 
themselves still further at a mere knock from 
without. But one of the towers did take him 
in at last—a tall one above Lotta’s fountain, 
which gave an end to his wanderings, only to 
send him out on wanderings more painful 
still. He thought of them, looking back 
toward the sunset that deepened above their 
sky, as of things almost impersonal. He 
thought, too, how different it had come to 
seem—the being a cheerful, busy, superior 
person in one of the towers! For he had 
passed through a reporter’s probation days, 
had come at last to a desk high above the 
city, where the city noises came rather musi- 
cally to him in their mingling. But, as he 
listened to them, he had never yet heard 
what he always expected he should hear— 
the sound of his own fame. So many names 
came up from the newsboys’ throats—those 
criers of immortality. Should not his own 
be one day borne to him? And for better 
reasons than those which so curiously gave 
men, sometimes, the notoriety of a day—like 
finding a lost jewel, or falling from the steel 
frame of a rising building. Well, there was 
no reason except that he had never done 
anything. 

“Doing things!” That was another piece 
of youth, like the young ladies of his more 
romantic moments. He had never been able 
very narrowly to define them—the things. 
In that case he probably could have done them. 
But they were of a highly decorative order. 
They were also to prove of inestimable benefit 
to the world at large—with a large W. And 
the World’s gratitude, incidentally, would 
enable him to retire to private life on the 
proceeds. After which there would be an 
appropriate tablet in the Hall of Fame, and 
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a column or two in future encyclopedias. 
And now— 

With the very impulse to smile indulgently 
upon himself, there came to Blair for the 
first time the full sense of what it meant. 
If he could smile at his youth, and the vanities 
of his youth, it was because his youth was 
And that was no smiling matter. 
That was what had been near him all the 
afternoon. ‘That was what he had been trying 
to get away from. But now he had to face 
it. It was all very well to tell himself that 
he was a fool to get into such a state for such 
a preposterous reason; that his calamity was 
not unique in the world; that he was not so 
very old after all. The fact remained that 
his youth, his premiere jeunesse, was done for. 


gone. 
gone 


‘The sudden realization of it filled him with 
a passionate bitterness that was partly fury 
and partly terror. What under the sun had 
he been thinking of that he had not seen that 
priceless thing slipping through his fingers? 
Where had it gone ? What had he done with 
it? What had he to show for it? 

Almost mechanically he had pressed off 
the boat with the passengers, crowding in 
anxiety for seats by the windows, and had 
re-embarked on the almost empty boat. 
The glory had faded above the town when he 
drew near it on the return trip. It seemed 
to Blair that the darkness dropping into the 
city while his thoughts had turned in this 
hopeless round was symbolic of a darkness 
that for him had fallen upon the world. It 
seemed to him, too, that the things he had lost 
were as fairylike and unattainable as the gold 
and purple city that had shone and vanished 
there across the water. And the water that 
had been a floor of gleaming mosaic and that 
now spread below the deck a cold gray 
shadow—his own life had changed beneath 
him like that. He followed the straggling 
passengers through the ferry building. Ahead 
of the clanging trolley cars stretched the 
jeweled thoroughfare of the city. Blair 
shrank back from it strangely. What could 
life bring him that would make up for what 
he had lost? What could he do to make 
himself forget ? What was the use of falling 
into the old deadening round of beasts and 
drones? The coldness of it broke over him 


like a wave. He felt old and alone and 
afraid. He knew he could not begin again. 


He knew he must go back to life on humili- 
ating terms or not at all. 

With no intention more definite than to 
keep walking without entering the city from 
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which he was weakly shrinking, he had 
skirted the long ferry building and had 
wandered in upon one of the wharves. At 
the end of the dusky, deserted passage he held 
on to a pile and gazed down into the oily 
darkness lapping against the supports of 
the wharf. 

“Well, Cap,” uttered a cheerful voice behind 
him, “thinkin’ 0’ jumpin’ overboard ?” 

Blair turned, sullenly. The voice struck 
discordantly upon his mood. And his humor 
was not improved by seeing a policeman. 
He expected to be ordered away. 

“You don’t seem to be doing much to stop 
it,” he said, with no attempt at propitiation. 

“Looks that way, don’t it?” returned the 
policeman genially, leaning with arms crossed 
against another piece of the piling. ‘I look 
at it this way, though, young fellow: if you 
really want to go, you'll go; and if you don’t 
there ain’t no reason in nature why you 
shouldn’t enjoy yourself looking at the finest 
harbor in the world, even after dark.” 

Blair, but feebly mollified by this view of 
his liberty, gave his attention to a ferry 
steamer which passed them like a floating 
comb of luminous honey. When it was no 
longer visible the policeman continued his 
interrogation: 

“What’s the matter? 
the go-by Tai 

“No!” replied Blair shortly, in a tone which 
he intended to be discouraging but which 
the policeman—with what justice who shall 
say ’—took to imply disasters more tragic 
than those of love. 

“Been fired from your job, 
pursued that worthy, sympathetically. 
shook his head. 

“T see!” exclaimed the policeman, “I see! 
Same old thing. Everybody wants to be 
mayor and only one of ’em can be it. I 
s’pose the mayor himself wishes he had some- 
body else’s job, sometimes. It’s a pity people 
don’t know how much fun there is in bein’ 
just a plain cop.” 

To this philosophy Blair opposed an uncom- 
promising silence. His companion, however, 
by no means felt the weight of disapprobation. 

“Pleasant way to pass an evenin’, ain’t it ?” 
he continued. “You make up yeur mind 
just how you'll go, when you get good and 
ready. And then you wonder who'll find you 
first, and whether they'll take you te the 
hospital or the morgue, and what a time 
they'll have findin’ out who the devil you are, 
and how blue your folks’ll be, and how they'll 
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wish they’d given you that gold watch for 
Christmas, and how the little boy on the 
corner'll miss you, and all. Oh, there ain’t 
nothin’ like it for passin’ the time!” 

Blair inclined to hauteur: 

“You seem to know a good deal about 
it. Do you have many of them down 
here ?” 

“Not so many as you might think for,” 
answered the policeman, “It’s pretty far to 
come, you know yourself. But still I do 
have a word with one every now and then.” 

“You seem rather cheerful about it,” 
observed Blair severely. 

“Bless my soul! They don’t go over, if 
that’s what you mean.” The policeman 
paused. “It’s my idea, young fellow, that 
there’s less tragedy in this world, and more 
bellyachin’ than some people might think 
for.” 

“Oh!” observed Blair. For the moment 
he thought of no other observation to make. 
Then he turned to his companion. “Say,”’ he 
inquired, “did any of your hair ever come 
out ?” 

“Yep; once,” replied the gentleman ad- 
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dressed, betraying no surprise at this change 
of subject. 

“What did you do?” pursued Blair. 

“[? Why, I used kerosene—just plain 
kerosene oil. It’s twice as good as any 0’ 
them highfalutin’ fixin’s they soak you for 
at drug stores. Want to see how it looks ?” 

He removed his helmet and exhibited in 
the dim light an uninterrupted growth of 
erizzling hair. Blair regarded it with interest, 
which tribute of admiration the policeman 
accepted, then covered himself again and 
retired from the wharf’s edge. 

“T must be moseyin’ over toward the other 
end,” he remarked, “or somebody’ll take the 
trouble to report me to headquarters. Good- 
night, Cap.” 

He started away. 

“Good-night,” answered Blair. 

“Oh, by the way,” called back the police- 
man, “If you go over, don’t go out the Gate. 
Be a good fellow and wait for the in-tide. 
Salvage for somebody, you know. So long.” 

Then he turned and went on. Blair 
watched him merge into the shadow. He 
did not once look back. 
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By Mrs. Warren GREGORY 


When the thousand fingers of the rain 


Prick the yellow poppy-clod in vain, 
“Ah,” we say, “but another year 


Surely those poppies must appear’”’— 


But will they? 


When the yellow apples overhead 

Drop in other waiting laps instead, 

“Ah,” we say, “but another fall 

And they’ll be ours, branch and all” 
But will they? 


When the friends we love the best 
Join the yonder, farther quest, 
“Ah,” we say, “but they go away 
Only to come back, home some day.” 


But will they? 


O poppies of another spring 

O fruit that other autumns bring 

O friendly faces who must go!— 

Other days may come, we know— 
But will they? 
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HEROISM ON THE ALSEK 
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By Grorce E. 


N THE dry, technical reports sent to 

Washington at the end of each season’s 

work by the men of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are often concealed 
tales of fact which would rival the creations of 
a Stevenson or a Poe. But they are Govern- 
ment reports, and for the eye of Uncle Sam 
only. Occasionally an accident will bring to 
light some interesting episode, but detail or 
amplification thereof is frowned down. ‘The 
Governmentis not in the story-writing business. 
The return of the little party headed by Fre- 
mont Morse from Alaska, where the permanent 
boundary between Canadian and United States 
territory is being estab- 
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have been his portion. In appearance he is a 
far remove from the explorer of fiction. Slight 
of build, mild of eye and speech, gray-haired, 
eyeglassed and dapper, one would instantly set 
him down as a retired banker or lawyer, with 
a pronounced suggestion of the student. Yet 
there is a hint of endurance about his spare 
frame, and in the depths of the mild blue eye 
and the set of the firm lips there is more than a 
hint of character and mental force. His recent 
assistants were L. Netland, astrapping German 
inlove with his work, and E. R. Martin, another 
robust specimen, with “outdoors” written all 
over him. The past year the party numbered 

sixteen men, with Net- 





lished by joint surveys, 
this year, marks merely 
another forward step 
in the task set for these 
governments by the 
Arbitration Committee 
in 1901. It marks 
also, however, the end 
of an adventure which 
even the formal lan- 
guage of a Government 
report cannot rob of 
intense human interest. 

Fremont Morse has 
deserved his given 
name. For yearshe has 
headed parties pene- 
trating wilds far more 
forbidding than those 
opened by the Path- 
finder. Explorations 
into lands seldom, if 
ever, trod by the foot of 
man, months of dogged 
battling with Nature at 
her very worst, a thou- 
sand thrilling incidents 
and accidents of hard- 
ship and travel—these 
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land in charge of one 
division and Martin 
directing the other un- 
der Mr. Morse. <Ac- 
companying them, to 
lend joint authority to 
the surveys, were the 
Hon. George White- 
Fraser, D. V. Ritchie, 
his assistant, and a 
workman named Rey- 
nolds, comprising the 
Canadian Government 
party. And _ thereby 
hangs the tale. 

The task of the 
Morse party was to 
locate the line between 
two peaks, sixty miles 
apart and known offic- 
ially only as S 5800 and 
S 7450, somewhere 
above the Alsek river, 
but not visible from it. 
Thissoundssimple. It 
isn’t, if you know 
Alaska. The Alsek 
river is a large, swift, 
glacial stream. At the 
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point where the “Alsek glacier discharges 
into the Alsek river the glacier rises a sheer 
two-hundred-foot wall of solid, glistening 
ice—which gives some idea of the depth of 
the glacier when one remembers that the 
submerged part is nine times larger than 
that which is exposed. When the glacier is 
active, as it was two years ago, it is a good 
place to stay away from. Huge fragments 
of jagged ice come swirling downstream; 
rockslides tear and gouge great holes in the 
hills and banks, and ingress by way of the 
river—the only way—is, to put it mildly, haz- 
ardous. The river current is from five to six 
miles an hour, in some places ten. It does 
not run in one channel, but cuts and tears its 
way at will. “Navigation” on the Alsek is but 
a name. The men have to wear hip boots of 
rubber all the time, and wade in the icy waters 
every day, towing the canoes by means of two 
long lines fastened to each, one at the bow and 
the other near the stern. 

Sometimes a canoe will go adrift and smash 
against the rocks, and a hard day’s progress is 
lost in recovering it. The men pack about 
thirty pounds each. Getting supplies and the 
delicate instruments used by the surveyors into 
the country is, therefore, no boy’s task. In 
fact, getting sufficient supplies in to last during 
the work is more of a job than doing the work 
itself. A slip means a fall, and a fall often 
means death or a broken limb. 
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THE ALSEK COUNTRY IS WILD WITH A WILDNESS WHICH MERE WORDS CANNOT DESCRIBE 


The country is too rough for sleds. It is 
wild with a wildness which mere words can- 


not describe. Away from the river it simply 
is impassable. Crazy, broken formations of 
rock, in succession, but without regularity, 
divided by bottomless chasms, reared and dug 
by cataclysms of the glacial period, follow one 
another all along the stream clear up to and 
beyond the line, in saw-toothed sharpness 
which offers no encouragement to the pros- 
pector or explorer. Mountains five and six 
thousand feet in height break the sky line on 
either bank of the river. The highest of these 
is Mount Fairweather, a peak rearing fifteen 
thousand feet in the air, and wearing a perpet- 
ual nightcap. Snowslide and glacier and 
cafion succeed each other-in disorderly array. 
“Lining” the canoes along the steep banks is 
a nerve-racking, tedious task, calling for 
strength and poise and infinite patience. ‘The 
boats are “worried” through, now brought 
close to shore, now worked out from it to go 
around some obstruction. A mile a day is 
not bad progress at times. 

The men of the Canadian party will remem- 
ber this trip as long as they live. ‘They sep- 
arated from Mr. Morse’s party in June, to 
make some topographical surveys of unmapped 
territory up the Alsek, and neither party ex- 
pected to see the other for about six weeks. 
With Mr. White-Fraser was assistant Ritchie 
and the man-of-all-work, Reynolds. Landing 










































on a little island, or bar in the river, they were 
preparing to set their instruments when it was 
noticed that their canoe, which had been 
dragged well up onto the bank, had washed 
back into the water and gone floating swiftly 
downstream, carrying with it all their sup- 
plies. The situation dawned upon them in- 
stantly. They must get off that island and to 
the shore and communicate with Mr. Morse’s 
party, or stay there and starve. ‘There they 
were, in an absolute wilderness, marooned 
upon a thread of dirt in the middle of the Alsek, 
without food or shelter, twenty-five miles from 
the only people in that desolate region who 
knew even of their existence, and their absence 
would not occasion comment for six weeks— 
plenty of time to die in. And _ twenty-five 
miles in that country, cut by countless chan- 
nels, glaciers and pitfalls, meant more than a 
hundred miles in the ordinary. But could 
they even get to the shore? 

A hurried council disclosed the fact that in 
the party were eleven matches, some surveying 
instruments, and nothing whatever to eat. 
Luckily, on the island was enough driftwood 
to construct a raft which would barely float 
one man. ‘Two must stay, and one must try 
to reach the shore. Reynolds volunteered. 
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He took six of the matches, an improvised 
paddle, and was shoved off with Godspeed. 
The river took the little raft and played with 
it and its passenger for a quarter of a mile, 
Reynolds paddling furiously for his life. He 
was finally swung around a turn, out of sight 
of the two men on the island, into an eddy 
forty or fifty yards from the shore. ‘There 
was a chance, and he took it, jumping into the 
icy current and striking out for land. 

How he did it he cannot himself tell, but he 
did reach the bank. ‘The watchers on the 
island must know, so he rested just long 
enough to gain the strength, and climbed back 
to where they could see him. A faint cheer 
told him they had seen, and he turned to the 
task before him, little more welcome than the 
river’s chill. He must have food to gain 
strength to cross the glaciers and hills between 
him and the Americans. At this time of the 
year in Alaska it is light enough to see through- 
out the twenty-four-hour day. Reynolds 
worked his way to a camp his party had aban- 
doned a few days before, hoping to find in the 
debris something in the nature of food. The 
wolves had been before him. A piece of bear 
meat, too tainted even for them, and a few 
coffee beans were the only remnants. His 
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stomach revolted against the meat, and the 
coffee beans were but tasteless pulp. 

Rain was falling in torrents—had been fall- 
ing for days—and in the thick fog there was 
little sense of distance or direction. Already 
he had been twenty-four hours without food. 
He went on. The only vegetation here was 
the alder brush, thick as the hair on a dog’s 
back. It scratched his face and tore his cloth- 
ing and seemed to want to hold him, but he 
got through and began to climb the glacier 
before him. In his physical weakness he felt 
that there were wild things about him, waiting 
for him to fall so they could tear at his throat. 
Stumbling hurriedly on to escape, he fell into 
a crevasse and lay half dead at the bottom, how 
long he could not tell, how badly hurt he did 
not know, or care. 

But there was in this man a strain of that 
tenacity and purpose which does things, what- 
ever those things be. He was fighting for his 
life and the lives of the two men back there on 
the little strip of dirt in the river. He got to 
his feet, and feeling his uncertain way in the 
wet fog, managed to crawl down from the gla- 
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cier and go on. Blocked every other way, he 
climbed another glacier—or was it the same 
He did not know, but he climbed it 
and followed it around. Some- 
where near he believed there was a signal 
planted by the Americans in their surveys, 
and he knew they would probably go to it, 
or train their instruments upon it for further 
observing. And suddenly he saw it, right 
alongside him, slender and faint in the fog, 
but standing straight and true. It was now 
early morning, and he had been thirty hours 
without food or rest. 

Across the river, in the camp of the Ameri- 
cans, the men were up and stirring, planning 
a big day’s work. Bending over his transit, the 
leader, Morse, sighted toward a signal ahead. 
He did not “pick it up” at once, and turned 
sasually toward the signal across the river. 

“Curious,” he muttered; “that thing is out 
of plumb. We didn’t leave it that way.” It 
was out of plumb. And beside it was a man, 
half delirious, frantic, despairing. He knew 
they could not see him, and had tilted the sig- 
nal to one side, and built a fire. 
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| night, first at one point and then 
’ | another, swelling its banks and 
“ : | washing from its surface everything 
a & movable. Innumerable channels cut 
a ’ its sides, and a thousand treacherous 
| eddies and currents make any sort 
of navigation a hair-raising perform- 
| ance with disaster the ordinary 
climax. Those who attempt it take 
; as few chances as possible, and that 
= } is taking enough. From one point 
they shoot the rapid current until 
they gain another. There is no such 
™ thing as steady progress. It is plain 
nan gambling with death. 
ae Morse ordered two canoes fitted 
~ up for the trip. Sending one would 
ial be sending it to the Styx. At the 
oa camp were left Morse and the cook. 
“it Reynolds was put to bed inthe bottom 
4 of one of the canoes, and under the 
vht leadership of Martin the journey 
og, began. From noon until 9 o’clock 
aay that night they paddled and drifted 
=e and shot rapids; at 4 o’clock the next 
-Ti- 
ing 
the 
id. etek ccna ernmieias 
ed A TRIANGULATION STATION 
ut On the other side, Morse saw 
It close to the signal a little smoke rise. 
in, That signified nothing at first. The 
ew day before they had built a little fire 
ig and made tea on the spot, and it 
might be the embers smoldering. 
. All at once it grew dense, and he 
| made out something waving. He 
could not make out the form of a 


man, but—something was wrong. 
Then it flashed upon him that the 
Canadians were in trouble. It could 
be nobody else. A canoe was sent 
across. When it returned a man 
stepped out onto the land and 
fainted dead away. When they 
brought him around he talked in- 
coherently of islands and wolves and 
rotten meat, but through it all there 
ran the fixed idea that they must go, 
and go right away, and carry food. 
It is a big order to travel by canoe 
on the Alsek river, as has been said. 
The crumbling glaciers disgorge 
huge bergs of ice into it day and 
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morning way was resumed, landing here and 
there to drag up the canoes and shoot across 
channels they dared not follow, dodging bergs 
and bars and skimming the edges of deep 
swirling eddies which would have capsized 
them in an instant, sometimes towing, some- 
times paddling, but always going ahead. 

The river was constantly rising, and it was 
feared the two men, somewhere out in its 
center on a tiny island, would be washed off 
before aid could reach them. Where that 
island was only Reynolds knew, and he was 
still incoherent, lying in the bottom of the 
canoe and living over his hardships. It was 
now Friday night. ‘The Canadians had been 
on the island since Monday, without food or 
shelter. The ceaseless rain added its quota 
to the fast-rising river, and it looked as though 
the chance was a small peg to hang hope upon, 
but at 9 o’clock, rounding a bend in the river, 
Martin caught the merest speck of light ahead. 
Going nearer, they saw it was the gleam of fire, 
and knew that Fraser and Ritchie were still 
alive. 

The canoes, still far away, and unable to go 
farther, were landed, and a fire was built to 
show to the marooned men that help was 
within sight at least. A tarpaulin was rigged, 
and the little party snatched what sleep offered. 
Martin, who knows the Alsek and its ways, did 
not risk it, but sat up all that night to be sure 
the river did not drive them out. In the morn- 
ing the canoes were brought opposite the little 
bar where the Canadians waited, and while one 
party prepared a steaming hot breakfast the 
others took a canoe and brought the two men 
ashore. They were not so badly used up as 
might have been expected, though their only 
food in five days had come from boiling the 
leather strips from their camera and instru- 
ments, and exactly eleven little plants, lupines, 
containing about as much sustenance as could 
be derived from a boutonniere of violets. -It 
is a matter of record that the first words of the 
Canadians were: 

“Have you any tobacco?” 

This is merely an incident in the minds of 
the Coast Survey men. They offer no en- 
couragement to the interviewer. In the lan- 
guage of one of them, they “are not paid to 
talk.” But the story came out, as stories will. 
The leak occurred in Vancouver, where one 
newspaper mentioned it briefly and without 
great regard for the dacts. That it is more 
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than an incident is evidenced by the condition 
of the man Reynolds. He is a complete 
nervous wreck, a victim of locomotor ataxia, 
doubtless brought on by exposure and injury 
in his dash for rescue. 

Once or twice a prcspector has looked this 
region over, and found it not good. No one 
has ever located anything more substantial 
than a curse on its barren wilds. At the time 
of the Klondike excitement a number tried to 
go up the Alsek. A little settlement was 
formed on the west branch of the river, called 
New Hamburg, which is evidence that there 
was a German in the party. It lasted only 
one winter. It is said that some of the 
men were four months getting over the glaciers 
from Disenchantment bay, and whether any 
ever succeeded in getting into the Klondike 
that way is highly problematical. 

In 1907 the second of the two peaks referred 
to was located by surveys made from Glacier 
bay. Last year the problem was to finish up 
the line between the two peaks. From Yaku- 
tat bay, where the steamer lands, a small 
launch carried the party the sixty odd miles to 
the mouth of the Alsek, and the remainder of 
the journey was made on foot, the supplies 
being towed in canoes as described, a quantity 
being first cached. The cache is never dis- 
turbed by the Indians. A small United States 
flag is placed over it, and the Indians have 
learned to let a Government cache alone. At 
the point where the line is now established 
Mr. Morse set small monuments, on each side 
of the river. They are only about thirty inches 
in height, of aluminum-bronze, and bear the 
words “U.S.” on one side and “Canada” on 
the other. It will be a long time before any- 
one penetrates as far as the line and sees that 
Uncle Sam has been there and set his mark. 
But there it is. 

All this territory has but recently emerged 
from the ice, and the vegetation would indi- 
cate that less than a hundred years have 
elapsed since ice gave way to rock and river. 
There are few trees, and these are judged to 
be not more than fifty years old. Apparently 
the whole Alsek valley was at one time nothing 
but ahuge glacier. Now the remaining glacier 
is slowly dying at one end, but remainsactive at 
the other. The greater part of the work of 
establishing the boundary is done, and in two 
seasons more should be completed. Once 
finished, it will stand as the permanent divid- 
ing line between Alaska and Canada. 
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By ANNE Craia 


Drawings by L. B. Haste 


, ISS JANE had the queer feeling 
M of doing something wrong 
/ when she found herself in the 
darkened room where Madame 
Van Allen, the celebrated 
medium, was holding a séance. 
In Emeryville, where Miss 
Jane was a highly respected 
citizen, mediums were looked 
upon asdelusions, snares of the devil. But here, 
in the great city, Madame Van Allen seemed 
to be endorsed by the very best people and_ to 
be under their patronage. ‘Timidly Miss Jane 
ventured into an unknown path. 

Madame Van Allen advertised herself as 
one able to read the past, present and future 
of any subject; she professed to be able to 
bring about communication between the 
departed spirits and their mourning friends. 
Miss Jane came, lured by a desire to hear 
from her father upon a business proposition 
she was about to undertake—a little skeptical, 
it is true, and a bit timid about this not being 
altogether respectable, but nevertheless eager 
and anxious to be convinced. But she was 
destined to undergo a greater surprise than 
anything she had dreamed of. 

Truly, Madame Van Allen did some wonder- 
ful things. Invisible hands moved around the 
circle, loosening the hair of the female mem- 
bers, caressing the men. ‘Through the semi- 
darkness of the room strange figures appeared 
and gave comfort and counsel to their afflicted 
friends. Miss Jane’s father was vaguely 
unsatisfactory in his remarks. He said a 
few general things about land increasing in 
value, not to be hasty and then stubbornly 
refused to say anything more. 

“But it’s just like pa. He never would do 
anything he thought somebody wanted him 








Invisible hands patted her cheeks 


to,” Miss Jane murmured, disappointedly. 

And then the wonderful thing happened. 
She felt invisible hands that gently patted her 
cheeks, softly smoothing back her hair as she 
sat cold and rigid. 

“Jane!” a voice murmured, apparently 
from nowhere. “Jane, dear, you still are 
faithful. I have waited so long to communi- 
cate with you.” 

“Who is it?” gasped the spinster. “Who 
is it that calls me Jane ?” 

“Oh, Jane, don’t you know me? I loved 
you long ago but I never got the chance to tell 
you,” went on the voice. “To think at last 
I can speak, dear one!” 

Poor Miss Jane had never possessed a lover. 
In her young days she had spent her time 
nursing her semi-invalid mother. Then her 
father had had a paralytic stroke after her 
mother’s death and had lingered on for a 
number of years. So Miss Jane’s fortieth 


birthday found her a confirmed spinster with 
hair tightly drawn back, lines in her face and 
the curves gone from her body. And now 
to think that someone all this while had 
actually loved her. 
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“Could I see him ?” she tremulously asked 
of the medium when the sitting was over. 

The medium was a large, handsome, much- 
dressed blonde; she looked down into the 
plain, eager face, hesitated a minute and then 
answered, “Certainly. Can you come and 
see me to-morrow ?” 

Miss Jane could come, and she said so, and 
the appointment was made. Miss Jane went 
home and went to bed, but not to sleep. It 
was a terrible night of unrest for the staid little 
spinster. Her shy heart beat rapturously at 
the thought that someone loved her even if it 
were only a shadow of a lover. “He might 
’a told me about it, though,” she murmured. 

So the night passed while she tossed about, 
torn by conflicting emotions and wild con- 
jectures as to who he was. She was at Ma- 
dame Van Allen’s a whole ten minutes before 
the appointed time; then she walked around 
the block twice before entering lest her spirit 
lover should think her eagerness overbold. 
In the cold, winter sunlight Madame Van 
Allen looked older and a trifle less magnificent 
than the*night before; her hair was undeniably 
bleached, even to Miss Jane’s inexperienced 
eyes. However, she greeted the little spinster 
cordially and soon put her at her ease. That 
day Miss Jane received a letter from her long 
lost love by simply putting a blank paper and 
pencil between two slates. In this letter he 
told her of his love in a thousand endearing 
terms which brought a blush to her cheeks 
and a light to her eyes which had not been 
there for many a year. The name was signed 
Charles. Miss Jane knew nobody by that 
name whom she could even imagine as in love 
with her. 

“It is probably someone you have never 
seen,” suggested Madame, “but he saw you 
and gave you an undying love.” 

“T wonder what he looks like,” Miss Jane 
said tremulously. “I would want him tall 
and dark with black, flashing eyes and curly 
hair. Do you think it would be possible to get 
a picture of him ?” 

Madame Van Allen thought it might be 
possible and Miss Jane walked home as 
though treading on air, not minding in the 
least that her pocketbook was lighter by several 
gold pieces which had passed into the hands 
of the medium. 

Again and again she came to seek the help of 
Madame Van Allen. She received many 
letters from her spirit lover and one happy day 
a photograph was placed in her hands. There 
was her ideal man—black eyes, broad shoul- 
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ders, curly hair and all. Miss Jane’s cup was 
overflowing. The lover asked that in return 
she give him some token and without hesitation 
Miss Jane gave, at Madame’s suggestion, the 
pearl cross and chain which had been in her 
family for generations. The medium ex- 
plained that by a psychic process she would 
dematerialize the ornament so that the lover 
could have it forever as a bond between them. 

There came a change in Miss Jane’s per- 
sonal appearance. Consulting her mirror 
she began painstakingly to make herself more 
worthy of her ethereal lover. “Perhaps 
the other spirits he goes with might make 
him feel mortified at my shabbiness,” she 
said in self-extenuation. With this thought 
she consoled herself after each extravagant 
purchase. 

Emeryville was electrified when, after a 
month’s absence, Miss Jane one day appeared 
in their midst in a fashionably cut tailor coat, 
a French hat, and her hair done in the latest 
way. Her wonderful secret was confided to 
no one but her bosom friend, Mrs. Landis. 

“Jane Hardy, what’s happened to you? 
You look ten years younger than you did.” 

Miss Jane blushed like a girl at her friend’s 
greeting. Under a strict promise of secrecy, 
she unfolded the story of her adventures. 

“You don’t say!” murmured the interested 
Mrs. Landis. “Ain’t it too bad he had to 
die to get some courage.” 

It happened that just about this timea new 
minister came to take charge of Miss Jane’s 
church. In the course of his pastoral calls he 
found Miss Jane’s parlor, Miss Jane’s bis- 
cuits and Miss Jane, herself, equally charming, 
and so he came again. The visits became 
many until finally he offered his heart and hand 
in exchange for the spinster and her tea table. 

“T can’t marry you,” Miss Jane answered, 
with eyes that searched the biscuit crumbs 
upon her plate. 

“Why?” the Reverend Johnstone asked. 
“Don’t you like me? Am I obnoxious to 
you ?” 

“No,” Miss Jane faltered, tearfully. “No, 
not at all—I like you very much—only—” 

“Have I a rival? I didn’t understand 
there was anyone else.” 

“There is—there was, rather,’ Miss Jane 
whispered, faintly. 

*“Oh, in that case!” the minister murmured, 
and departed as gracefully as he could. 

He did not call again, and Miss Jane was 
more lonely than she cared to admit. Even 
looking at the picture of her spirit lover gave 
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“T can't marry you,” Miss 


ner poor comfort and at last she confided in 
Mrs. Landis. 

“Jane Hardy, you don’t mean you've 
been such a fool as to refuse him?” that lady 
exclaimed in consternation. “Why, half the 
girls in town are crazy to get him.” 

“TI am trying to be true to the other one,” 
Miss Jane said, weakly. 

“What other one ?” Mrs. Landis demanded. 
“You never had a beau to my certain knowl- 
edge, Jane Hardy.” 

“The one who loved me long a 
Jane began. 

“And never had the gumption to tell you,” 
Mrs. Landis snorted. ‘If there ever was one!” 
she added, significantly. ‘I don’t believe that 
medium was telling you the truth, anyway.” 

“But I heard him, myself,” Miss Jane 
protested. 

“Umph! I don’t care; you mark my words, 
Jane Hardy, a live man is better any day in 


go—” Miss 





Jane answered 


the week than the ghost of one!” Mrs. 
Landis’ heels clicked on the brick walk as she 
left the spinster’s house. 

Under these circumstances Miss Jane felt 
sorely the need of a conversation with her 
spirit lover. Her wavering resolutions needed 
bolstering. So she made a trip to the city 
to consult Madame Van Allen. The young 
person who answered the door told her that 
lady could not be seen until the next day. 
Miss Jane felt that she was in for a bad night, 
so she allowed herself to be persuaded by her 
cousin’s wife into going to the theater for 
distraction’s sake. ‘They were near one of 
the boxes. Suddenly it was entered by an 
impressive woman, a woman magnificently 
dressed, noticeably blonde, around whose neck 
was Miss Jane’s cross and chain. The little 
spinster’s senses reeled at the sight of the 
ornament which she had sent to her spirit 
lover. 
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“J spose I ought to burn them in a spirit lamp” 


“Do you see that woman, there ?” her com- 
panion asked, plucking her sleeve, “the one 
there in the box. She’s one of the most 
notorious fakers in town. ‘They say she gets 
money and even jewelry from people on the 
pretense of sending it to their deceased 
friends. Why, do you know, they say there’s 
a girl in this town gave her all her diamonds 
because she thought her father wanted them. 
The police are crazy to get her, but she’s 
too cute for them. Why, Jennie, are you 
sick ?” 

Miss Jane had fainted quietly away. She 
cut short her visit to the city and came home, 
a sadder and wiser woman. ‘The next day, 
when Mrs. Landis came to make a peace 
visit, she found her friend sitting in front of 
the fireplace, with a pile of letters beside her. 

“Jane, what are you doing ?” she asked. 

“Making a fire of these,” Miss Jane 
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answered cheerfully, pointing at the letters. 
“And this, too,” she added, throwing into the 
flames the picture which had occupied so 
prominent a place in her affections. “I s’pose 
I ought to burn them in a spirit lamp!” 

“Are you crazy?” Mrs. Landis asked, as 
Miss Jane merrily threw in a handful of fat 
missives. 

“No, T’m_ perfectly sane,” Miss Jane 
answered. “I’m through with mediums and 
ghosts, and I’ve got my senses back, if I have 
lost my pearl cross.” 

Mrs. Landis gazed at the spinster, her eye- 
lids narrowed. 

“Jane Hardy,” she said, sniffing, “I smell 
biscuits !”” 

The rose-light of the fire deepened upon 
Miss Jane’s cheeks. 

““There’s a live man coming at four o’clock,”’ 
she murmured. 




















ALASKAN ROAD BUILDING 
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N SPITE of the generally accepted idea 
that prices are out of all proportion, it has 
been demonstrated that it costs but little 

more to build roads in Alaska than it does in 
more thickly settled portions of United States 
territory. ‘This statement is made, also, despite 
the fact that wages are considerably higher in 
\laska than they are in the Pacific Coast states. 

For this state of affairs it is generally con- 
ceded the credit belongs to the Alaska Road 
Commission, which has been in active oper- 
ating force since March, 1905, and which, 
since that time and now, is endeavoring to 
vive Alaska a reputation for good roads. When 
the work was stopped last fall an aggregate of 
791 miles of wagon roads, trails and sled pas- 
sages were constructed by the commission, 
which, as it now stands, is composed of Capt. 
G. B. Pillsbury, Lieut. L. C. Orchard and 
Maj. W. P. Richardson. 

In conjunction with the roads built numer- 
ous bridges were constructed as well as ferries. 
All of the wagon roads have free side strips of 
one hundred feet and have a roadbed of at 
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least sixteen feet; the sled roads are at least 
twelve feet in width, and all trails are made a 
uniform width of eight feet. Bridges every- 
where are fourteen feet in width. Some of 
this road work has been attended with the 
greatest of difficulties, and it has been neces- 
sary to corduroy many of the highways for a 
considerable distance. All wagon roads have 
been constructed so as to permit of passage 
the entire year round. 

As an indication of the extent to 
which these are used figures show that 
there passed over the southern, Copper-Center- 
Valdez section last yeara total of two thousand 
three hundred persons, two thousand one hun- 
dred tons of freight and one hundred and sixty 
head of beef cattle; over the northern, or 
Tanana, section of the road in and out of Fair- 
banks, three thousand persons and one thou- 
sand seven hundred tons of freight. 

During the past year the expense of building 
roads in Alaska has been greater than it has at 
any previous period. The operation of the 
eight-hour law spread to Alaska, and with it 
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came the necessity of the road commission 
complying with the law. Road work to the 
laborer does not carry with it the monotony of 
working in the mines and the wages differ but 
slightly. In Fairbanks and Eagle districts, at 
Circle and at Nome, laborers have been paid 
at the rate of $5 a day, board and lodging; along 
the coast the price of labor fell to $2.50 
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has run as high as $2200 a mile for road 
work, $250 for sled roads, and $100 for pack 
trails. 

What good road building means to Alaska 
is shown by the following facts. ‘The summer 
freight rate along the Big Minook previous to 
the construction of the road by the commission 





and $3 a day, with board and lodg- 
ing, while foremen and superintend- 
ents received from $7.50 to $12.50. 
The men employed on the road 
building of Alaska are better provided 
for than any other class of laborers in 
Alaska, with the possible exception 
of the miners at the Treadwell mine. 

The cost of keeping the men in 
southeastern Alaska ranges all the 
way from fifty cents a day to $3 a day 
in the interior. When horses are 
employed on the work they are paid 
for at the rate of $10 a day for a 
four-horse team, the commission 
providing the feed and taking care 
of the outfits while in actual 
employment. 

When this is taken into consider- 
ation it is considered remarkable 
that the cost of road building in the 
North has been as low in many in- 
stances as $100 a mile, but where 

















rock work is necessary the cost 
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THE ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION: FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, 
CAPT. G. B. PILLSBURY, LIEUT. L. C. ORCHARD 
AND MAJ. W. P. RICHARDSON 
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was from $80 to $100 a ton. Since the com- 
pletion of the road it has been reduced to $40 
a ton. Those who claim to know also state 
that the completion of the road from Seventy- ' 
Mile to Eagle will reduce the freight rate from 
$140 to $100 a ton. 

The total amount paid out to employees of 
the Alaska Road Commission last year was 
$156,000, and it cost $38,000 to feed and take 
care of the men and outfits. There was also 
spent $27,000 in surveys and the cost of main- 
taining headquarters at Skagway amounted to 
$3,000. Every section of Alaska improved by 
roads by the commission is carefully mapped 
and surveyed. 

From indications, taking into view the fact 
that the senate committee at Washington has 
reported favorably on a largely increased ap- 
propriation for roads in Alaska, it is expected 
that within the next twelve months there will 
be at least a third more work done in that 
territory than there was last year, and 
Alaska’s reputation for good roads will be 
still further advanced. 





























MAY 


By Mira Assorr Maciay 


May time, flower time ! 


From my garden 
Choicest blossoms 


To you to-day. 


May time, song time ! 


List, a roundelay 


Blithely trills the mating lark, I sing 
To you to-day. 


May time, love time! 
Maid, turn not away, 
Look! roses, song and a golden ring 


For you to-day ! 
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Grace = a A eaeley: climbed a tree; 


Freddy failed Keep his oo 
father or owned portentously; 
Mother turned away her fare 

“Tt would sadden me} said she, 


“To see freddy sae Cae” 
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Under the title, “John Marshall 


Good Speeches and Other Addresses,” Horace 
of Fact Platt of San Francisco has 
ad Cems put together in book form (The 


Argonaut Publishing Com- 
pany, San Francisco) thirty- 
four speeches, orations and talks which he has 
made at many times and places. He has done so, 
he explains, simply to give them a local habitation. 
Always apt, witty and forceful, Mr. Platt’s words, 
even when in cold type, with the magnetic charm 
of speech absent, cannot but impress the reader, 
often instruct him, and ever entertain. Wide 
reading, timely allusions and quotations and the 
marshaling of his words to hit the bullseye of his 
chosen topic—these are the characteristics of all 
the addresses. The ruling standard of the highest 
ideals shows through all, as, for example, in his talk 
on “Bohemia,” at one of the functions of the Bohe- 
mian Club of San Francisco, of which he has long 
been an honored member. He says—and the 
definition should be printed in red ink for the earnest 
attention of many present-day Bohemians, who 
often misconceive the true meaning of the term:— 


Bohemianism . . . ._ is the soul manifesting 
itself in the infinite varieties of genius, finding expres- 
sion here in rhythmic lines, there in melodious song; 
here in words that burn, there in harmonies that exalt; 
here in the living ¢ canvas, there in the breathing marble. 
Its magician’s wand is alike the pen or pencil, the 
brush or baton. Its heritage is genius, its life blood is 
appreciation, its daily food is good ‘companionship. 
‘he club must never forget the beggar at its 
nor bow down before the seats of the mighty. 
simplicity of childhood, 


gate Ss, f 
It must always cultivate the 
the faith of womanhood, the strength of manhood. 
It must ever prize books and pictures, songs and 
symphonies, more than gold or precious stones. 

Again, on this theme, the orator quotes those 
words of O’Reilly: 

Here pilgrims stream, with a faith sublime 

From-every class and clime and time, 

Aspiring only to be enrolled 

With the names that are writ in the book of gold; 

And each one bears in mind or hand 

A palm of the dear Bohemian land: 

The scholar first, with his book—a youth 

Aflame with the glory of harvested truth; 

A girl with a picture, a man with a play, 

A boy with a wolf he has modeled in Clay; 

A smith with a marvelous hilt and sword, 

A player, a king, a ploughman, a lord— 

And the player is king when the door is past, 

The ploughman is crowned, and the lord is last! 

Naturally, these addresses are not finished 
ssays—what speeches are?—and the only fair 
criticism of them is that which comes from the 
feeling of disappointment that the themes generally 
are not more exhaustively treated. Grace of style, 
good English with a stern turning aside from modern 
slang and verbal short-cuts, the touching of “the 


high places” only of broad erudition, the familiarity 








with the best literature—all these suggest what 
essays these might have been, and provoke the 
reader to hope for more that may be the more 
enduring. Cc. 8. A. 





The plot-hunter who would a 
story write need not travel far 
in a country whose population 
is as varied as ours. Dotted 
all over this land of liberty are 
communities of peculiar peo- 
ples whose lives exemplify their own ideas of free- 
dom. The keen observer has only to study closely 
that particular group of eccentrics which lies nearest 
him to find material galore. 

Perhaps a somewhat unusual chance for a story 
lies in the history of the early Mormons. If so, 
James Curwood has made the most of it in his tale 
of “The Courage of Captain Plum” (Bobbs- 
Merrill). 

Of plot he has plenty, nor is it badly handled. 
From the opening of the first chapter until the cur- 
tain falls the author keeps one guessing. Not 
even at the end are we fully cognizant of all that 
happened. For though one has followed the course 
of events through bogs and forests, out onto the 
trackless waters, or along the uninhabited shore of 
Lake Michigan, he is still unable to tell where the 
king hid Marion or what became of Casey. 

Bloodhounds and a_ whipping _ post, 
prison cells and mysterious Mormon vows all add 
to the excitement and through it all Captain Plum’s 
phenomenal courage never fails either himself or 
the reader. 

There is little description and less character 
study, although an attempt is made to draw a 
strong picture in “Strang, the Mormon king,” whose 
inconsistencies led to his own downfall. 

That a disgruntled member of the Mormon 
church once led off into the wilderness a certain 
portion of the flock, that outrageous license brought 
down upon them punishment by the Government, 
are in themselves enough to form a story which 
attention from cover to cover. 

M. U. 8. 


‘* The Courage of 
Captain Plum’’ 


noisome 


holds one’s 


David Bispham, the singer, who is president of the 
American Music Society, has selected, as the first 
number of the orchestral concert to be given by the 
society this month in New York, the overture to 
“The Hamadryads,” the Bohemian Club’s famous 
grove play of 1904, as representative of western 
creative work. The music is by W. J. McCoy and 
the text by Will Irwin. 
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“At the Shrine of Song”’ is the 
significant title of a new book 
of poems by Herbert Bashford. 
While many productions of 
former volumes, the inspira- 
tions of years of life in the 
nature-environment of the Northwest, are repro- 
duced here, one is struck with the beauty of the 
poetry written since the author has been a resident 
of central California; for he has thrown himself 
with all his heart into the life of California out 
o’ doors. 
White moon slow lifting in the East, 
Enchanting air and grassy crest! 
O wonder of thy Bacchic feast! 
Thou riotous, barbaric West! 
So he says in “The Freedom of the Heights.” 


Herbert Bashford’s 
New Volume 


The nature poet and the natural his- 
torian are very akin in their love of 
animal, flower or star. Only one 
synthesizes and makes us feel the 
unitary beauty of a scene, the 
other analyzes and gives us 
details. Wordsworth probably 
saw as many aspects of En- 
glish nature as Darwin, but 
Wordsworth recorded only 
those that were related to 
the simpler emotions of life. 
Darwin laid bare hidden 
relations. Thus we find 
our poet “At the Shrine of 
Song” and the offerings he 
brings are the many col- 
orings of western flower, 
sea, sky, star, mountain, 
river, desert, lake, cave and 
tree. Here are titles to 
illustrate: “The Arid Lands,” 
“The Sea of the North,” 
“Sunrise,” “An Old Garden,” 
“Autumn Days,” “Summer 
Hours,” “A Western Sunset,” 
and so on. In all of these the 
simple stanza form, the quatrain, 
perhaps the best suited to the 
subject matter, is the favorite: 

We stood upon the clovered hill, 


go down 
Behind the old deserted mill 
And scattered cabins, small and brown. 


We lingered long; a cooling breeze 
Came laden with the breath of musk; 
We heard low pipings in the trees 
And clear notes dropping through the dusk. 


From these gentle, soothing embodiments of field 
and forest we pass to the stronger, more emotional 
sonnets. Here it is the humane touch that prevails 
as illustrated in those entitled “Night” and “By 
the Pacific.” 

Barring terza rima, which has not yet been ade- 
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quately done in English, and the long, swinging 
Spenserian stanza in the use of which Byron, Shelley 
and Keats made only an approach to the art of 
Edmund Spenser, the sonnet is the most difficult 
form of verse to execute. The problem lies in the 
difficulty in harmonizing intricate rhyme-scheme 
with the exacting law of thought required; and so 
great is this difficulty that poets even of international 
fame do not dare to attempt the maze. Browning, 
Tennyson, Longfellow tried the sonnet compara- 
tively few times—preferring simpler verse forms. 
We look in vain through Joaquin Miller for it. 
It is, therefore, with satisfaction when we turn to the 
following finished work of our author: 





Can I forget that glorious, autumn night 
So full of joyous pain when you and I 
Stood on the shore beneath a cloudless sky 
And watched the moon, all drenched with 
holy light, 
\ Sail slowly up and toss a veil of white 
Across the heaving sea ?—when 
waves rode by 
And pressed broad palms upon 
the rocks, to try 
To bear away the rough stone 
from our sight ? 
Ah,no! ’Twas then I spoke 
to you of love; 
My secret which you long 
ere that had guessed; 
*Twas then I first knew 
passion’s fiery heat 
And kissed your cheek, 
your lips, while high above 
A great star shook and in 
its burning breast, 
As in my own, a red heart 
beat and beat. 


A third type of verse used 
very effectively by Mr. Bash- 
ford is in the ballad form. In 

this is written “The Derelict,” 
“A Song of the Out o’Door,” 
and the “Song of the Bell-Buoy.” 
In all of these the author has 
caught the wildness and swing 
characteristic of the old ballad. 


: HERBERT BASHFORD . ‘ . 
And watched thesplendid sun gyryoRn or “AT THE SHRINE or song” Ln this form, too, comes ‘The 


Wolves of the Sea’”’ which, without 
doubt, ranks highest of all the author’s work and 
bids fair to give him a permanent place in literature. 
For lack of space for further illustration, let 
‘The Song of the Out o’ Door’ be typical. 


Come to me, O you world-weary, to the haunts of 
thrush and veery, 

To the cedar’s dim cathedral and the palace of the 
pine; 

Let the soul within you capture something of the 
wild wood rapture, 

Something of the epic passion of that harmony 
divine! 
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Down the pathway let us follow through the hem- 
locks to the hollow, 

To the woven, vine-wound thickets in the twilight 
vague and old, 

While the streamlet winding after is a trail of silver 
laughter, 

And the boughs above hint softly of the melodies 
they hold. 

Through the forest, never caring what the way our 
feet are faring, 

We shall hear the wild birds revel in the labyrinth 
of tune 

And on mossy carpets tarry in His temples cool and 
airy, 

Hung with silence and the splendid, amber tapestry 
of noon. 

Leave the hard heart of the city with its poverty of 
pity, 

Leave the folly and the fashion wearing out the 
faith of men, 

Breathe the breath of life blown over upland 
meadows white with clover, 

And with childhood’s clearer vision see the face of 
God again.” 

Last of all comes the dialect. One thing is sure: 
no writer ought to base his claim to immortality 
upon the flimsy fabric of the passing colloquial 
speech. Even the popularity of such an extended 
attempt at dialect as “The Biglow Papers” is but 
little known now beyond ‘The Courtin’” and 
“No. 10” of the Second Biglow series. The rapid 
fading from general use of Yankee speech has made 
the whole of James Russell Lowell’s greatest 
attempt all but a sealed book to the common 
reader. 

Nevertheless it is not ““The Wolves of the Sea” 
nor “The Song of the Forest Ranger” that the 
audience clamors for now when the poet reads 
from his collection, but “‘Nebrasky’s Fertile Shore” 
and “Boland’s Boy,” and it is safe to say that the 
former for purposes of recitation is now the popular 
piece in California. The volume is published by 
The Whitaker and Ray Company, San Francisco, 
Cal. H. M. B. 


This volume by D. W. Higgins 

The Mystic (Broadway Publishing Com- 
Spring and pany) is a collection of anec- 
Other Tales dotes, incidents and traditions 

of early days in the city of 

Victoria, B.C. To call them 

stories from any point of view excepting that of the 
teller of tales in the smoking room would be mis- 
leading. For to be a story in the modern sense of 
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the word means a definite thing. According to 
one authority, a story must not only have a broad 
general subject on which it is based, but all its 
ideas must converge to one particular viewpoint of 
this subject. A story must have plot, characters 
and incidents all connected, classified and clothed 
in appropriate language. Rather these are rambling 
tales, the record of an eyewitness of scenes in the 
sarly history of the North Pacific coast—scenes and 
incidents that should not be forgotten. They are 
told in a conversational style almost naive in its 
accompaniment of trite sayings and introductory 
quotations and in its use of the personal pronoun. 

And yet, to have set down these sagas of the North 
in any form is well worth while. The glimpses 
given of dangerous early steamboat traffic, the 
frequent reference to old buildings, sites and scenery 
of the city in its early days, the constant use of names 
and titles of persons then living, the careful state- 
ment of facts too trivial for history and yet of the 
stuff from which history is made, all these things 
are here set forth in a way which reminds one of 
the Museé Carnavalet in Paris where paintings of 
ancient buildings, sketches of quaint street corners, 
and drawings of the past architecture of that city 
are preserved. This book might well be duplicated 
by some pioneer of California’s early days. Even 
the present generation knows all too little of that 
time of heroic sacrifice to the god of gold. In the 
future, when a well-stratified society shall sit in 
leisure by the Golden Gate and look back upon 
that chaotic period of its development, all the crude 
and violent acts, all the rush and fever of excitement 
will be regarded with the same charity which now 
shields the witch-burners of colonial times. For in 
them can be seen forming the basic principles which 
underlie the individualistic character of society in 
this western world—the principle which judges a 
man by what he is and does, and not by what his 
ancestors did, and the first law of loyalty which 
makes a man “true to his pal,”’ loyal to the point of 
giving up his life for his friend. 'These ideas which 
still dominate our society were hewn out of that 
period of seeming lawlessness. ‘This is not a book 
to be read straight through at one sitting. Even in 
the smoking room one man must not tell all the 
stories lest he become tiresome and make others 
yawn. But much that is here related will be found 
interesting to others besides the descendants of the 
people mentioned, and the book itself will take its 
place as a work of reference, a storehouse of sug- 
gestions for many an incident or plot to be used in 
future stories or in longer novels. 

Maser Urmy SErares. 
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From May first to the end of 
October this year, Californians 
and Americans generally will 
find a most charming rendez- 
vous at the Golden West and 


California 
in London 


American Industries Exhibition, FEarl’s court, 
southwestern London. Here, surrounded by all 
the accustomed touches of Nature and their country- 
men’s handiwork, they may almost imagine them- 
selves at home. 

Quite twenty years have passed since London 
first welcomed a purely American exhibition, and 
this year’s show will be held in the same grounds, 
about twenty-two acres in extent, where Buffalo 
Bill delighted daily audiences with his. stirring 
scenes of western life as it then was. The West 
thus exemplified was the wild West. This year’s 
exhibition, while promising to be none the less 
original, will portray the West as it is, still golden, 
still with elements of the wild, but designed to give 
the visitors, both British and continental, an 
exhaustive, thoughtfully-planned insight into her 
remarkable history, advantages and resources. 

When the “Golden West” show was first proposed, 
considerable disquiet was manifested both here 
and in the United States by Mr. Imré Kiralfy’s 
announcement of a new exhibition in the mammoth 
grounds used in 1908 by the “Franco-British Ex- 
hibition.” The remarkable headway achieved in 
the meantime through the exertions of John C. 
Ryckman, the American commissioner of the 
Earl’s court venture, has proved effective in laying 
the ghosts of doubt which troubled and perplexed 
the minds of prospective exhibitors and it may be 
prophesied confidently that a national, rather than 
an international, exhibition will meet with most 
encouragement in London this year. 

The entertainment of the people is of prime 
importance to the success of a show in London 
and no detail seems to have been disregarded by 
the promoters which could achieve this end. More 
than a hundred Sioux, Apache and Navajo braves 
will be sent over by courtesy of the United States 
Government. The awe-struck English schoolboy 
will be shown the uses of a tomahawk, how to 
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perform a little scalping and the correct thing in 
war dancing. The Indian camp will be pitched 
amid surroundings resembling as nearly as possible 
those of the great West. 

Real colored folk from the sunny South will be 
seen picking and packing cotton in “business” 
hours and buck-and-wing dancing, cake walking 
and banjo playing during the frequent siesta times 
Plantation melodies, whose plaintive charms have 
never grown stale to British ears, will be heard for 
the first time in London, surrounded by natura! 
Dusky redskins will ply their nativ« 
bark canoes over the waterways of Earl’s court, 
supplanting the stately gondolas and_ statuesque 
gondoliers of years gone by. 

Music and dancing, without which no English 
show could survive, are generously planned for 
Coughlin’s band of the New York National Guard, 
together with the Scots, Irish, and Life Guards’ 
bands, will discourse sweet strains and the beauti 
ful summer ballroom, boasting the finest floor in 
the British Isles, will be completed just in time to 
inaugurate the show. 

The most novel features of Coney Island will be 
here to swell the list of pleasures for — the 
younger generation. Stalls for selling of bogus or 
tawdry stuff, so persistently in evidence at all 
previous shows, will be conspicuous by their absence, 
and a shilling—24 cents—will insure the admit 
tance of any person in London, including his fare 
the round trip, no matter from which portion of the 
vast radius he elects to commence his jouryey 
These are new features and the latter alone will go a 
great way toward insuring large crowds. 

California will occupy the buildings known as 
the Imperial court and all the halls contiguous 
Every square yard of ground will furnish its quota 
toward the formation of a tropical garden of palms, 
orange trees, shrubs and plants peculiar to the 
Golden State, giving to English and foreign guests 
a lively realization of her varied climatic gifts and 
charms. 

The fruit canners’ association will have a-splendid 
representation. Many firms of wine-growers will 
combine in a joint exhibit which will transcend in 
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IN THE CENTER OF THE GROUNDS OF THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, LONDON 


bulk and arrangement anything hitherto attempted 
in London by any one country. The great salmon- 
packing industry will be splendidly exhibited. 
Los Angeles and southern California will be installed 
in one of the largest and most centrally located spaces. 
From the gold and silver mines of the Sierra ores 
and minerals will be shown in profusion. The 
mineral, agricultural and climatic allurements of 
Colorado will make an imposing display. 

While the West will most delight the thousands 
that will resort thither daily, the fullest scope will be 
afforded manufacturers of the eastern states for 
adequate display of their mechanical devices, 
inventions, goods and wares, a scope which has 
already been largely availed of. When the doors 
swing back on May first, over $500,000.00. will 
have been expended by the company promoting the 
exhibition for fitting the build’ _zs for their various 
purposes and arranging the grounds to suit the 
traditions of the West. The lord mayor heads 
the advisory committee, upon which serve dukes, 
earls, baronets, knights and plain men such as 
Pierpont Morgan, Whitelaw Reid and Alfred Austin, 
poet laureate. 

% 


Just to keep his hand in and 

The Pendulum to round out the year’s cycle 
of the in the hotel business, J. H. 
Seasons Holmes, long-time manager 

of the big and popular Hotel 

Green of Pasadena, has leased the Hotel Rafael 
from Baron von Schroeder and proposes to keep 
that going as his summer recreation. Now, the 
Hotel Rafael, as every Californian knows, is at 
San Rafael, across the bay northerly from San 
Francisco, and about five hundred miles from Pasa- 
dena. But distance will prove no obstacle to the 


varrying out of the present plan, for Mr. Holmes 
has a good staff which he proposes to direct wherever 
he is, and as the Green usually closes about May 
first, just when the Rafael is opening, the scheme 
should work out most satisfactorily. Undoubtedly 
many people will patronize both hotels in succession, 
both offering to tourists peculiar attractions at 
different seasons. 
% 


Daily, at noon, the United 
States Naval Observatory, at 
Mare Island, sends a series of 
signals over the wires through- 
out the country west of the 
Rocky mountains. This series of signals is sent 
continuously for an interval of five minutes immedi- 
ately preceding noon and ends at noon of the 120th 
meridian, the standard time meridian of the Pacific 
Coast. The noon signal is seldom in error to the 
extent of one-tenth of a second, although a tenth 
more may be added by the relays in use on long 
telegraph lines. Electric transmission over a 
continuous line is practically instantaneous. While 
these signals are being flashed across the wires 
those in charge of time balls and of clocks that are 
corrected electrically, at noon throw their local lines 
into circuit so that the noon signal drops the time 
balls and corrects the clocks. In addition to these 
connections, the wireless stations along the coast 
that are connected with the telegraph lines send out 
the time signals automatically as transmitted by the 
observatory clock. Vessels that are equipped with 
wireless apparatus, when in range of one of these 
wireless stations, can obtain the error of their 
chronometers by listening for the noon signals. 
And thus the ship’s bell and the clock tower and 
the pocket watch get into step at the stroke of noon. 


Telegraphic 
Time Signals 
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THE SUFFRAGETTE 


Boys climb this nice, big fence, 

And so can I; 
But I may need help, climbing down— 

It’s awful high! 

Zor WILviaMs. 

+ 
Sacramento is forty-five years 
of age on April 24th. Her 
birthday party will not soon be 
forgotten and its memory will 
probably be kept greener by 
the annual repetition of the festival. Every Sacra- 
mentan with the official button in his coat, a floral 
parade made glorious with the wealth of garden and 
wild flowers that are at their best at this time of the 
year, athletic sports under the auspices of co-oper- 
ating clubs around San Francisco bay and through- 
out the Sacramento valley, and a grand water 
carnival, turning night into day with the river trans- 
formed into an illuminated boulevard for the passing 
of water-craft, floating to music, what more does 
any city need to give fitting observance to the 
anniversary of its incorporation ? 


A Birthday 
Party 


+ 
Should there be any one 
California afflicted with a superstition to 
Raisins, the effect that raisins do not 


agree with him, let him plan to 
make April 30th a fast day, for 
that is California Raisin day and _ the raisin will be 
king of the table then. It will be difficult for any 
raisinthrope to hide from the luscious fruit on that 
day for the whole country will have leagued against 
him to do honor to the brown nuggets of Fresno’s 
vineyard mines. 


Their Day 







































































MONTH’S RODEO 


Raisin day will be the result of an advertising 
campaign at short notice which probably has no 
equal so far. The little pamphlet “California 
Raisins,” issued by the California Raisin Day Com- 
mittee at Fresno, has been sent like snowflakes 
over the country; at least a million have been dis- 
tributed. Co-operation has been wonderfully gen- 
erous and the inspirers of the movement have found 
willingness on every hand to help in the effort to put 
California raisins into the mouths of the people on 
April 30th. Probably upwards of $30,000 will 
be spent in the campaign. As a result it is esti- 
mated that ten thousand tons of these delicious 
sun-cured grapes will be eaten on that day. For 
the raisin will really be everywhere. In every way 
that the ingenuity of expert and enthusiastic pro- 
moters can devise, the California raisin will be set 
before the public. Behind these efforts are the 
railroads, with their boundless machinery for 
furthering the ideas of the committee. On all the 
Harriman lines the raisin will greet the public, and 
in company with these lines other systems, like the 
Denver and Rio Grande, the Pennsylvania lines, 
the Rock Island, the Vanderbilt system, and a con- 
stantly increasing number of other lines, are joining 
heartily in this apotheosis of the California raisin. 
People traveling almost anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, will be tempted with 
raisins on California Raisin day. The newsboys 
on the trains will cry them the loudest of all the 
wares that they bear down the aisles, the dining cars 
will have practical proof that the recipes given in 
the committee’s pamphlet are as good as they read, 
the eating houses, including the famous Harvey 
system along the Santa Fe, will flavor with raisins 
the “twenty minutes for meals.” 

Hotels, from the top-loftiest tourist palace to the 
convenient lodgings of the plainest traveler, will 
offer Fresno’s finest on Raisin day, and menus 
everywhere will bear the advice—backed by more 
than mere commercial promoting, for Dr. Josiah 
Oldfield, F. R.S., puts raisins at the head of all food 
known to him—to “eat California raisins.” The 
man trying to escape from the raisin on that day will 
have a hard time dodging those yum-yum bullets. 
His baker will not want to sell him anything but 
raisin bread, his children will be raisin crazy for 
the spell is in the air, and raisin candy is the very 
latest thing in sweets, and if at last, in desperation, 
he runs off and enlists in the navy to escape this 
sugary invader he will find himself deep in the 
enemy’s camp, for the blue-jackets are to enjoy 
Fresno raisins by the box that day. In the White 
House at Washington, and in the halls of congress, 
there will be an example set for the nation when the 
President and his family, both official and personal, 
together with the lawmakers of the country, taste 
some of the concentrated sunshine of the Fresno 
And that other Nation, our 
famous ocean-crossing Carrie, may lay aside her 
vigorous hatchet in joy at the juice of the grape 
when served in these original packages, bottled 
and blended only by that master distiller, the Cali- 
fornia sun. 
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DEVELOPMENT SECTION 











HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 


























ALFALFA, GROWN NEAR HERMISTON, OREGON, IN THE CENTER OF A CATTLE COUNTRY, REGULARLY BRINGS 
EIGHT DOLLARS A TON 


ON UMATILLA FARMS 


UMATILLA COUNTY, EASTERN OREGON, WHERE SMALL FARMS ARE TO 
BALANCE THE BIG ONES, WHERE IRRIGATED TRACTS CHALLENGE 
THE WHEAT FIELDS AND FRUIT VIES WITH GRAIN 
IN BEAUTY AND PROFIT 


By A. J. 


GOOD advertisement will bring customers, but 

shoddy goods will not tempt them to buy. In 
this Development Section, SUNSET is not setting up a 
bargain counter. Itis rather opening an information 
bureau, and these sketches are of the nature of a 
guide board. They are necessarily inadequate, 
partly because of their brevity and their style, 
but chiefly because back of them are certain more 
or less well elaborated booklets giving resources 
and advantages, and sprinkled, more or less | co- 
piously, with facts and figures, reasons and results, 
and what appears here is rather discursive or 
cursory. The whole to the man who doesn’t want 
land may be vacant chaff, but it is well meant for 
grain, and it serves, as in this case of Umatilla, 


WELLS 


to set a county, lost in the vastness of the Pacific 
Northwest, fairly in the public eye. 


A GREAT COUNTRY 


Umatilla county bulks large in area, having a 
thousand square miles more territory than the state 
of Delaware, and bulks large in productions, pour- 
ing into the granary of the nation one per cent of 
all the wheat grown in the United States, and 33 per 
cent of all grown in the state of Oregon, yet but a 
fraction of its great surface has been tilled, and_ its 
numerous resources await the coming of a larger 
population to develop them. And it is not set in a 
desert, but is part of that Inland Empire of the 
Pacific Northwest, whose economic greatness has 
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A YOUNG ORCHARD IN OREGON, POTENTIAL WITH PROFIT TO THE GROWER 


come within a generation and is still the wonder 
of half the world. A great neighborhood touches 
this imperial county on every side, and there is not 
only a sense of largeness but of expectancy, as of 
a great destiny awaiting the region. It is not always 
clearly felt. People here do not stumble against 
each other around corners, and the vacant vastness 
of the land is sometimes oppressive to the merchant 
and the professional man. It is not always easy to 
see a way out of these great wheat fields and the 
problems they involve, but it is possible to see clearly 
and therefore tranquilly; it is only necessary to see 
largely. 
AGRICULTURE THE BASE 


Unknown billions of wealth are represented by 
the soil and the annual products of the soil. Out 
of it comes everything that we eat and wear and 
everything which is wrought into the habitations 
of men, and the commodities with which commerce 
deals. The movement of population, too, is steadily 
and necessarily westward, and this is one of the 
few places where a host of land-hungry people ¢an 
find land under a kindly sky, and where men can 
still handle big things with a light touch. This, 
too, is the age of a new agriculture—a new spirit 
and new methods and the revival of ancient 
forms under new conditions. We are learning 
how to make one acre support three cows; 
how to make one-fifth of an acre, or is it one- 
tenth ? feed a family; how to produce from ten acres 
a better income than our fathers got from 160 acres. 
We are learning how to prize the dry air of the 
semi-arid regions, and at the same time produce 
our crops, on the one hand by storage of water from 
the flood periods of the streams, and on the other 
by dry tillage and the dust mulch. “Irrigation and 
dry agriculture is some day to be the typical and 
most successful of all agriculture,’ one said recently 
in Boston at a congress, and both will be found in 
such counties of the West as Umatilla. No over- 
wet seasons will either destroy crops outright or 
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ruin their quality. Harvest weeks will be sunny 
always for the work in hand. Farming will lose 
its gambling aspect. under the irrigating ditch 
and under the Campbell system or some modification 
of it, and millions of acres will be added to our 
agricultural domain and there will be settled upon 
now idle acres, in perpetuity, a thrifty, happy, 
prosperous and strong population. 

THE SMALL FARM 


This is the bottom industry of society; it is here 
to stay, and its area will continually expand until 
there are left no vacant spaces—no idle lands. 

The small farmer it is sometimes written, but the 
small farmer will not do on a small farm. It takes 
a big farmer to make money on a small acreage. 
He who makes the small farm a success must 
measure up to the greatness of agriculture as a 
business, and add to his wealth the knowledge 
wliich the nation and the states are providing for 
him. Into this half dry country he will come 
equipped to make the diversified farm of a few 
acres yield not merely a living but a competence. 
What one on the plains of Alberta said to Kipling 
is true here, and might have been said by some 
wide-awake citizen of Umatilla on some corner in 
Pendleton or Hermiston, Echo or Milton: “‘Provi- 
dence did not intend everlasting wheat in this section. 
No, sir. Our business is to keep ahead of Providence 
—to meet her with mixed farming. It draws 
people together—mixed farming does. I don’t 
say wheat is narrowing to the outlook, but I- claim 
there’s more sociability and money in mixed farming. 
We've been hypnotized by wheat and cattle,” and 
this Canadian ended by saying what we all say, 
“What we want now is men—more men. yes, 
and women.” 

The small farm means the actual working farmer, 
not the farmer on horseback or in an automobile, 
as unable to build up a community or develop the 
resources of a country as the aristocratic planter 
of ante bellum days in the languorous South. The 
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small farm and its active and intelligent manager 
and owner means the mechanic also, the shop- 
keeper, and the merchant; the vigor of the school 
district and the prosperity of the town. It means 
a gain in population; the addition of a splendid 
quality of citizenship and an infinitely greater 
production of wealth by reason of the variety of 
products and the more intensive methods of culture. 
The small farm may not be the basis of the future 
magnificence of this region, but it will fit in with 
and supplement the big wheat ranch and make it 
tolerable. 
A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 

Wheat growing is profitable—if you have land 

enough under one management to support twenty- 
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It is produced with little labor and 
Methods 
will improve and lands now idle will be added to 
the wheat belt of the country, and some big holdings 
will grow bigger by the absorption of a neighboring 


five families. 
with much certainty of a good harvest. 


ranch. But there will be retrenchment also. The 
probate court will take a hand and the heirs of 
wheat kings will gravitate to the cities, or divide 
up the holdings and multiply the ownership and 
the families of the county. But under any changes 
wheat will still be king. The industry is in no 
danger’ of being forced into second place by the 
surrender of land now devoted to wheat to general 
farming. Conditions make a permanent place 
here for the wheat grower, but, all the same, the 
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country’s history is to be modified by new industries 
and a more varied agriculture. 

Irrigation is making a long stride in the com- 
pletion of the Government’s system in the western 
part of the county, not because the area is great, 


but because the object lesson is important. Irri- 
gation will break out in spots, like the measles, 
and wherever a little water can be corralled, a small 
reservoir made or a well sunk to perennial fountains, 
there dry farming will give place to the better method. 
The county will produce its own supplies; the coming 
of small farms will in turn make place for more 
farmers, and necessitate the orchard, the alfalfa 
field, the market garden and the various forms 
of intensive culture. This means something for 








IN THE POSSESSION OF SUCH WATER LIES THE SECRET OF PRODUCTION 


the home maker. It is the story of beginnings 
in a new form. It is pioneer life without the old 
contitigencies. Here need be no privations, no lack 
of markets, no absence of stores and supplies, 
no unappeased hunger for society. Life begins 
anew in a new field, under new conditions, but 
with a background of railroads, of people, of in- 
dustries, of towns and schools and churches. And 
it begins under exceptional natural conditions. 
Look at 
SOME THINGS FUNDAMENTAL 

One of these is soil; another is warmth; a third 
is moisture—in spots. It is a wheat country, at 
bottom, and that means dry land farming. This 
is the background. But it is also an irrigable 
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region, and private companies are herewith approved 
systems, the Government reservoir and distributing 
‘anal are here and the man who knows that water 
at his command is money in his purse can have 
soil and warmth and moisture, and this is a com- 
bination that holds the secret of production. When 
will farmers generally—farmers en masse—‘“get 
on” to that combination? Farmers in particular 
know its worth but the bulk of the great agricultural 
fraternity are still in the lottery business and 
gamble for crops with vagrant clouds, with un- 
seasonable storms, with intermittent droughts, 
with variable temperatures and short growing 
seasons, accepting these heartless and cruel inter- 
ferences with their business as the7 do an attack 
of pneumonia or a spell of “‘fever’n ager.” 

We cannot always choose, but when we do go out 
to find a better country why not select one where 
nature helps to hold the plow and drive the train? 
It is simply kindergarten sense, if one is to farm at 
all, to do it where the soil is good, the moisture at 
your command and the steady going climate insures 
“growing weather” for about three seasons of the 
calendar. 

Especially if you are to farm intensively, getting 
much out of little, large returns out of few acres, 
you will emphasize three fundamentals of soil, 
warmth, and moisture. They are here, with a back- 
ground of civilization. They are here, where water 
is transforming the desert, and small farms are mak- 
ing social neighborhoods, and a few acres are rolling 
up good incomes. If they do not, the trouble is 
with the farmer, and not with Providence. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Here is the advantage of such a region—wide 
range of choice. Do you want to join the ranks of 
the wheat barons? Here is wheat land for sale. 
Will you try Campbell’s dry farming brigade? 
Here is plenty of rich land and a fair rainfall. Will 
you raise apples? The hill lands are cheap and 
the orchard profitable—if you know how—for the 
product is superior. Would you grow potatoes? 
Some of the best potato land in the world is here at 
nominal prices. You only need to be an expert to 
treble or quadruple the average crop. Will you keep 
cows? The market is good, and under the ditch 
these lands raise great crops of alfalfa. Will it be 
diversified farming? Many a city man with brains 
under his hat, a bad digestion or a shattered nervous 
system can farm twenty acres here and find health 
and a good living. Is money scarce? The back 
districts and a band of sheep may start a single man 
on the road to prosperity. This is not a one-crop 
country, and industries and opportunities are varied 
as the preferences of human kind. Fruit of many 
kinds is grown successfully, and walnuts are being 
added to the orchards. It is believed that the 
English walnut will be very profitable here. All 
vegetables, including melons and asparagus, all 
berries and grapes can be depended on, and the 
simplest home may have around it the luxuries of 
orchard and garden. 
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WHAT TO EMPHASIZE 

Homeseeking involves much balancing of rival 
claims, and often much perplexity of mind. But 
some things are too important to be overlooked. 
Here we have first of all a good climate, dry, health- 
ful, mild, stimulating to plant life, kind to animals 
in the field; a rich and almost inexhaustible soil; 
water for irrigating for those who want it, a wide 
range of production, and good markets. There are 
many towns-—Pendleton with 7000 people, Echo, 
Hermiston, Umatilla, Milton, Freewater, Athena, 
Weston, Pilot and other towns, all of which must 
be fed, while big wheat ranches in general produce 
nothing but wheat, and big stock ranches grow no 
supplies. The man with a small farm must feed 
the man with a big one, and the orchard, the berry 
field, the truck garden, the poultry plant, and the 
dairy must supply the stock grower as well as the 
towns. Coming into a settled community to practice 
intensive farming and get the most out of an acre, 
he is at the long end of the lever in that he has towns 
to feed and railroads to transport his products while 
he farms virgin land and builds new towns in what 
was but a stock range, but is now become a fruitful 
field. The newcomer starts fair. He is in a new 
country, but on the edge of civilization; developing 
the resources of a new land but surrounded by 
neighbors; beginning at the bottom but in sight of 
church spires and schoolhouses; having the advan- 
tages of a pioneer without his privations, and certain 
at once of his crops, and of the increase of his lands 
in value and in demand. 

These are both natural and social or acquired 
advantages, and should be emphasized. And this 
should be noted as important. Here the new 
spirit of the farm, the new ideas, the new methods 
of culture, the expert work which is literally making 
a new agriculture, can be put into use under the 
fairest natural conditions. If expert knowledge tells 
under unfavorable conditions; will it not tell more 
emphatically here? If the return from the potato 
field under skilful methods multiplies the average 
product by ten, even by twelve, in the East, is it not 
worth while to learn how to grow potatoes here? If 
Italian farmers can grow from ten to fifteen tons of 
clover and rye grass on an acre by skilful irrigation, 
can it not be done here? If market gardeners at 
Paris, Berlin, London and other cities can get 
$3000 out of an acre, can we not approximate it 
here? It is only a difference of the big city market 
and not of possible productive capacity in the acre. 

These are hints, merely, but the sagacious man 
will know how to follow them up. Meantime, here 
is room and opportunity, good soil with early seasons, 
a fine climate and a growing market. The con- 
ditions are all right; are you big enough to fit the 
conditions? Will you farm in the old way or the 
new, like a wooden man or like a live one? There 
is a cinch here for the man who can assimilate the 
farm knowledge of to-day and measure up to the 
conditions and advantages offered by Umatilla 
county. 
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A PICTURE OF PEACE AND PLENTY ON FRESNO LANDS 






THE ROMANCE OF THE FRESNO RANCH 


AN OLD-TIME PRINCIPALITY BEING BROKEN UP FOR COLONIZATION 
—LAND SELECTED IN 1856 IS STILL VIRGIN LAND IN 1909 


By A. J. WELLS 


LOSELY following the Days of Gold a young 
stockman from Missouri, pointing his toes 
toward the Golden Gate, found himself and a com- 
panion toiling through the sands of the San Joaquin 
valley. The progress was slow and he proposed to 
abandon the wagon and, packing their effects on 
the horses, to make their way on foot to where a 
river boat would pick them up. His companion 
agreed, and they were presently on the banks of 
Fresno slough. 
A FORTUNE FOR WAITING 
Having to wait for the boat to Stockton, the eye 
of the stockraiser noticed the richness of the grasses 
and of the land, and while there might be gold in 
the hills, he reasoned, it was here also in the plains, 
if only he had a herd of cattle; pondering the situ- 
ation, he lost all interest in San Francisco, and 
leaving his companion and his own baggage to 
await the boat J. G. James mounted one of the 


horses and started south. Reaching Los Angeles, 
he bought a herd of cattle, hired Mexicans to help 
him drive them north, and in a short time had a 
hungry drove of long horns cropping the pasture 
lands which without written forms he preempted. 
In due time he bought adjoining acres, and as 
sasily as though he had found a bonanza in the 
Sierra he cleaned up a little fortune of $30,000. 
OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 

But old Missouri still held a magnet that drew 
him eastward and young James, feeling that a 
bachelor is, as Shakespeare says, but the half-part 
of a blessed man, made tracks for Pike county, 
married his sweetheart and returned to Fresno 
slough. What a bridal trip that was! Bringing 
materials from afar already framed, he built a 
house, installed his young bride in it, and without 
more ceremony went about acquiring more land. 

Often absent for days, he charged his wife to 
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make the house her castle, and should strangers 
wander that way to tell them that all doors were 
closed but those to the pantry. Wayfarers helped 
themselves, left things decently and in order, and 
went on. In this way many were fed in the slow 
circles of the sun and California hospitality, the 
traditions of which cluster about the old missions, 
was illustrated in the interior as a device for safe- 
guarding a solitary housewife. By and by the 
farmers began to dot the plains at long distances, 
but the San Joaquin, when the writer saw it in the 
sarly seventies, was still a great lone land and the 
jack rabbits were thick along the banks of the 
dead. Yet Mrs. James said that the years on the 
great ranch were among the happiest of her life. 


A TOUCH OF GENIUS 


an 
are 


Charles the Second apologized for being 
unconscionably long time in dying, and we 
slow in getting to the commercial heart of our 
story. There are synonyms for genius, and the 
student would hardly look for a genius out there 
on the plains, yet we cannot lose sight of that young 
stockman pausing on the banks of the solitary 
slough, arrested in his journey to the hustling 
young city of the Pacific by acres and square miles 
of wild grass and filaree that was wasting its sweet- 
ness on the desert air. It was then that there came 
a flash of inspiration that sent the adventurer 
traveling a thousand miles to realize its meaning. 
He had just covered half the continent; he was a 
stranger in a strange land. He and his horse were 
tired and travel worn; he risked being waylaid and 
robbed, but one thought possessed him: 7f he only 
had some cattle for that rich pasture; and he set out 
to find the cattle. 

Shakespeare touches that moment of decision 
when he says: “There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” It 
took genius of a peculiar kind to see fortune’s flood 
tide there in the sluggish water of that remote 
slough, in the solitude of the wide plains, and beside 
a tule swamp; the value of that psychological 
moment, when James decided to go for a herd of 
cattle and to fatten them on state lands, can be 
reckoned only by results. 


THE 
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FRESNO RANCH 








this tale of fortune; he comes in. And that is 


another story. 





WHERE LOCATED 


Of this old-time ranch 12,000 acres have been 
segregated and are offered for colonizing in sepa- 
rate tracts. The land is crossed by the west side 
line of the Southern Pacific and Jameson, six miles 
north, is the nearest station; Fresno is thirty miles 
southeast, Mendota twelve miles northwest. Thus 
the tract lies in the heart of the great valley and is 
destined to be a center of population and to be 
numbered among the desirable lands of the world. 

Before we characterize this particular body of 
land note two or three things: (1) This land was 
selected by a practiced farmer for its fertility; (2) it 
is being sold without a band wagon, no agents are 
employed; (3) no land will be sold there that a man 
cannot make a living on. The land is rated very 
low and it is the wish of the owner to sell to actual 
farmers; to sell acres enough to the individual to 
enable him to live well. 

Naturally this man James is not a believer in the 
small farm, having occupied by the score square 
miles instead of acres, and to sell twenty acres for a 
home farm seems to him unpromising because of 
its limitations. He believes in this land, he knows 
it. His herds have roamed over it for fifty years. No 
glamour is thrown over it by adventitious methods, 
the lands are allowed to speak for themselves, 
as if the owner said, “Look at them; judge for 
yourself; if you know what good land is a will 
please } you; take it or leave it.” 


THE SOIL 


In all the San Joaquin valley the best soil is along 
the rivers and sloughs. The Fresno ranch tract is 
reclaimed swamp land belonging to the river 
bottoms and is as fertile as any land known. The 
San Joaquin river is not far away, and what are 
called sloughs here are not stagnant basins or 
ponds, but sluggish waterways—the divided river 
finding its way by different channels. In flood 
periods this region in the early days was under 
water for a time, and deposits of sediment have 
gradually raised the level of a large area. The tract 
offered for sale is entirely dry, having been leveed 

some years ago, plowed, 





So satisfied was he with 
the outcome and with the 
wild Eden into which he 
had strayed unwillingly 
that he kept buying state 
lands, adding field to field 
until he had 75,000 acres 
in the greatest agricul- 
tural region in the Union. 

To-day land is a prize 
that must be struggled 
for, and while there is 
plenty lying round it is 
not lying around loose. 
Somebody has his foot on 
it, and the homeseeker 








and prepared for irriga- 
tion and sowed to grain. 
It has been farmed ever 
since, the sod and tule 
roots have become incor- 
porated with the soil, and 
all is in first-class condi- 
tion. 
IRRIGATION 
This may be provided 





canals of the James Com- 
pany and artesian wells. 
The canals can furnish 
water from May to 
August, and artesian wells 








wants to know where, in 


THE LIFE-GIVING IRRIGATION DITCH 


can probably be counted 
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PIGS ARE IN CLOVER OF MANY KINDS 


on at any point. Considerable land outside this 
tract is now watered from reservoirs supplied by arte- 
sian wells, and there is a well on the tract which 
from a depth of eight hundred feet throws water 
twelve to fifteen feet above the surface of the ground. 
Such a well may provide three or four small tracts, 
the semi-subirrigated condition of the region requir- 
ing but little water. 
PRODUCTION 

The land will produce alfalfa, potatoes, onions, 
garden truck of all kinds, berries and deciduous 
fruits, and the Thompson seedless and Sultana 
raisins. The eastern man who reads this may need 
to be reminded that raisin making is here a great 
industry and that Fresno county is the principal 
center of it. But the advantage which the owner 
of a small farm has here is that he is not restricted 
in his planting. Out here in the broad flat valley 
oranges and lemons are not grown commercially, 
but every householder can produce his own citrus 
fruit and he can provide for his own larder such a 
variety from orchard, field, and garden as few other 
countries can show. Getting started is sometimes 
a bugbear to the settler in a strange land, but a 
patch of alfalfa, a few cows and chickens, and the 
problem is solved. Then comes choice of the kind 
of stuff he will produce for the market. This will 
usually not be difficult, the chief point being not to 
depend upon a single crop. Where one can plant 
for eight months out of the twelve it is simple wisdom 
to have something always maturing for the market. 


10 


IN THE FORAGE OF FRESNO LANDS 


PRICE 

Here is amazingly fertile soil at prices that will 
not occur again in the history of the state. Nothing 
makes them possible but the present abundance of 
land. The valley is an empire in itself, and can 
only be settled by degrees. When it is widely 
known this valley will receive a tide of population, 
and then first-class land at from thirty to fifty-five 
dollars an acre, as in this case, will be unknown. 
Land values are fixea by demand. Thus far the 
chief purchases have been from Fresno county, a 
tribute at once to the quality of the land and a hint 
that the prices are low. Land will be alloted on 
most liberal terms, in twenty, forty, one hundred and 
sixty or a section or two, as may be desired. 

Surrounded by wide stretches of pasture lands 
that are alkaline or unsuited for other reasons for 
profitable culture, this large tract will be a kind of 
oasis. No alkali is here. When settled and 
all under cultivation; when orchards and gardens, 
alfalfa fields and vineyards are here; when all the 
land is bisected with shining lines of water for 
irrigation; when roadways are lined with shade trees 
and—we hope—when a belt or forest of eucalypts 
is set on the windward side—a protection for the 
orchards, a modifier of the heats of summer and a 
thing of beauty in the landscape—then this will be 
a marked region in a noted valley, and in striking 
contrast with that lonely land which the pioneer 
locator saw for the first time in 1857, and longed to 
see cattle grazing over. 
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BEFCRE-AND-AFTER PHOTOGRAPHS 


PICTURES OF OAKLAND THAT TELL THE STORY OF A CITY’S GROWTH—FROM 
THE OAKS OF FORTY YEARS AGO TO THE SKYSCRAPERS OF TO-DAY 











HIS is a story in pictures. It was 

thirty years ago, almost to the 
month, when the first overland train 
crept into Oakland, and its passengers 
thereof found their way across the bay 
into San Francisco. To-day Oakland is 
the terminus of four overland railroads, 
with another one building, and the city 
has grown in proportion. 

In the old days open fields existed 
where now are skyscrapers. Even the 
horsecar of ancient times had not made 
its appearance on the streets of Oakland; 
to-day there is a modern electric system 
that is the equal of any in the country. 
Twelfth street was the limit of business, 
and Fourteenth street was out of town. 
An unbroken line of business now ex- 
tends from the waterfront at the foot 
of Broadway along the main avenues 
until it meets the business section of 
Berkeley, and it stops only at the county 
line on the north, many miles from the 
old limit of forty years ago. One-story buildings 
have given place to those of modern steel construc- 
tion, many stories in height, and Oakland has 
taken its place among the big cities of the Coast. 

Oakiand is to-day the natural railroad terminal of 
the bay section. Overland railroads from north, 
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By Pact GoupsmiTu 


TWELFTH STREET, OAKLAND, 
LOOKING WEST. THE TYPICAL 
COUNTRY STREET OF THIS EARLY 
PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN IN 1869, 
HAS GIVEN PLACE TO THE MODERN 
BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE 
SHOWN BELOW 











east and south end here. Its street car system is 
new and modern. Thesuburban car system and the 
ferry system is to-day one of the finest in the 
country and already definite plans have been made 
for the expenditure of millions more upon this 
service. 
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With the waterfront still only partly 
developed, the city is planning an ulti- 
mate expenditure of $25,000,000 for 
wharves and piers; the Federal Govern- 
ment is at work spending — several 
millions for deepening the harbor; 
numerous private enterprises _ are 
under way. 

A back country stretches away to the 
Piedmont hills, giving most magnificent 
home sites. Hills that were once dairy 
ranches are to-day covered with beautiful 
homes, just as the vacant lots shown in 
these early pictures of Oakland are to-day 
covered with modern buildings for the 
accommodation of business. 

These old-time pictures were discov- 
ered, a short time ago, amid the effects 
of William Ingersol, the first photog- 
rapher that Oakland had. When Mr. 
Ingersol died a search among his plates 
revealed these pictures that show so 
vividly the growth and progress of 
Oakland in the forty active years since 


they were taken. Pictures of this kind speak photographs and it is the schoolboys of those days 
louder than words; they tell more than figures. who have built the skyscrapers of the present day, 
This growth has taken place within the memory _ it is the youngsters who played in these oak-shaded 
of the schoolboys of the days of these old-time _ fields who have established the Oakland of 1909. 



































TO THE EAST, ALONG TWELFTH 
STREET, OAKLAND. 
WHERE FORTY YEARS AGO THE 
OAKS THAT GAVE THE CITY ITS NAME 
OCCUPIED HER QUIET COUNTRY 
LANES, NOW IS ACTIVE ALL THE 
EQUIPMENT OF A 1909 cITY 
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THE MUSIC 
OF THE PEOPLE 


THE STORY OF A PUBLIC SER- 
VICE RENDERED BY A 
CHAIN OF PIANO 
STORES 


N homes where ten years ago a 

piano would have been considered 
so surprising a luxury that the neigh- 
bors would have condemned some 
member of the family for criminal 
extravagance, the enjoyable instrument is 
now considered a matter of course. The 
sight of a room, however well furnished, 
that does not show the hospitable smile 
of the piano’s keyboard provokes a criti- 
cism in the minds of the visitor who has 
come to feel that that smile belongs to 
the complete home. It is Cvsar’s 
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THE STORE OF THE D., 8S. JOHNSTON CO, AT SEATTLE 
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MAIN STORE OF THE EILERS MUSIC COMPANY, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


criticism of the lean and hungry Cassius 
who heard no music and was dangerous. 

Step by step with this transition of 
the piano from being a luxury of the 
wealthy to being the sign of a home 
worthy of the name, to a place in the great 
heart of the “plain people,” the piano 
industry has naturally kept pace and 
while it has been transformed | itself, 
during the past decade, it has played a 
forceful part in that transformation, 
co-operating with industrial and economic 
changes to create this new condition. 
A chain of stores to handle the instru- 
ment, such as the Eilers. stores, for 
example, an institution that has estab- 
lishments in the metropolis of five 
states, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Reno and Boise, must have an influence 
on the demand of the public for satis- 
factory pianos. This remarkable chain 
of melody, comprising also stores in 
Tacoma, Spokane, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Stockton, and many smaller cities, is 
an example of what careful attention to 
the artistic side of such an industry can 
do to affect a particular trade. The 
Eilers stores are kept in touch with the 
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WHERE PIANOS ARE HOUSED BY THE EILERS COMPANY, IN PORTLAND, EN ROUTE TO THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 


musical life of the community in which each is 
located; they are part of the important expression 
of the musical taste of those places and they 
are educators through their relations with 
the big world of music beyond their community 
borders. Through their relations with one another 
in this great chain they foster the public interest 
upon which they are based. The scale upon 
which their business is conducted enables them to 
demand from the manufacturer the best he has 
at the lowest price. And by making it easy 
for the public to obtain the best they have 
given a notable impetus to the people’s recognition 
of a good piano. 

In the majority of towns, including many big 
cities, the establishment of the leading music dealer 
is the center of the musical life of the community; 
it is a sort of clearing house for the music that is in 
the air. Here the latest sheet music usually finds 
expression first, for it is immediately tried over 
when the mail or express has brought it in. Com- 
positions which have made a sudden name in 
Europe or New York are received in arrangement 
for the piano and at once they become part of the 
musical possessions of the place. In such a store 
both instructors and pupils of the piano are equally 
at home, and through the agency and accommo- 
dation of the dealer tickets for visiting attractions 
as well as local concerts and charitable performances 
reach the public. It seems fitting that these interests 
should center in the store with the best pianos. 
The Eilers stores, scattered through all the principal 
towns of California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
and Montana, are recognized in just this way by 
the authoritative musical interests of those towns. 


“Eilers service” has gained a well-founded place 
in the vocabulary of music as a synonym for the 
best of service, not only in the supply of unequaled 
pianos but in all those branches of musical service 
where a piano store may properly figure. And it 
should be remembered that, although this is the 
Eilers chain of stores, the D. S. Johnston Com- 
pany’s establishments at Seattle and Tacoma are 
exceedingly important links in that chain. 

Ona hot day insummer, when the awnings are low- 
ered on the heated pavements, there are few places 
more attractive to the passerby than the deep, cool 
recesses of the music store, with its artistic finish 
and furnishings, the shining surfaces of the pianos, 
and above all the liquid melody that reaches the 
ears of the pedestrian from the depths of the store 
as some of the new music is being run over. Later 
in the day this attraction is transferred to the home 
itself, which, no doubt, one of the stores in the 
Eilers chain has made complete with a good piano. 
Summer evenings, when the windows are open 
to the mild air, when the family, perhaps, are en- 
joying the balm of fading day, the sound of the 
piano from the shadows of an unlighted room is 
a fitting note in that song of peace. Or in winter, 
when the fire is sending its grateful glow into the 
room and the family, and perhaps someone who 
is as yet an outsider but who will ere long join the 
family group, are in half circle around the one who 
“knows how to play” and are singing the new and 
short-lived songs of vaudeville or the good old 
deathless songs of long ago, the voice of the 
piano seems to repeat, through all the varied 
wording of the songs, the immortal legend, “home, 
sweet home.” 
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THE OPEN DOOR 
OF TRADE 


THE STORY OF THE EMPORIUM’S 


TEMPORARY QUARTERS AND THE 
RETURN OF THE BIG STORE 
TO ITS OLD SITE 


F . pwaar 18, 1906, at about 6:30 in the morning, 
found a large force of employees in the Empor- 
ium building, cleaning upthe plaster and other small 
damage done by the earthquake an hour before. 
It was the intention of the superintendent and the 
management to clean up and be ready for business 
at 8 o'clock, as usual. There were many good 
intentions in San Francisco that morning but before 
the day was over the temperature reminded one 
that good intentions are used as paving stones— 
somewhere. For it was soon evident that the fires 
which had started on every hand would close in on 
the Emporium, and the fight which was made by 
the hundred or more men then in the big store 
to ward off the fire is one of the thrilling records of 
that memorable day. 

The management, belonging to that fine company 
of citizens who were alert to the needs of the city 
of San Francisco, undaunted by the fearful holocaust, 
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AN EMERGENCY ENTRANCE 


and with the thought uppermost that the city must 
arise better and mightier than before, rented the pri- 
vate residence of the Hechts, on the corner of Post 
street and Van Ness avenue and on May 6th, less than 
three weeks after the fire, the Emporium’s sign and 
burgee was once more born aloft. The Hecht 
residence was enlarged and the barn added as a 
store room; the yard was covered by a one-story 
shack and the Emporium assumed more and more 
the atmosphere of a department store, although 
the sign which bore high the well-known legend, 
“California’s Largest—America’s Grandest Store,” 
looked sadly out of place in these singular sur- 





roundings. 











No sooner had the Emporium been 
established in its temporary quarters than 
thoughts were entertained of rebuilding on 
its old site and shortly after a lease was 
negotiated whereby the establishment was 
to be restored to its pristine glory, to be 
made even better, larger and more modern. 
The building was almost entirely rebuilt, 
hardly anything but the front wall and the 
foundations being used. At a cost of 
about two millions of dollars a store build- 
ing has been erected covering an area of 
275 feet on Market street by 350 feet deep 
through to Jessie street. The new building 
is constructed without a fire wall or any 
other impediment to the sight, and con- 
tains what are really as large and as splendid 
merchandising floors as are to be found in 
America. 

A little over two years after the fire the 
Emporium reopened its doors and received 
an ovation from the public such as is 
seldom witnessed in connection with private 
enterprises. This enormous store with 
its steady stream of all classes of shoppers 
is now one of the points of interest in 











THE PORTAL OF THE PRESENT 
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San Francisco. 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 























ERE is news in- 
deed-—for the two 
million men who 
shave themselves every 
morning with the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


Our first announcement .of the 
latest GILLETTE achievement — the 
New Pocket Edittion—the GILLETTE 
Safety Razor in such compact form 
that it can be carried like a card case 
in the waistcoat pocket, or slipped 
into the side of a traveling bag. 

Same size blade as before, same 
principle; but neater, more work- 
manlike, the most perfect shaving 
implement in the world—as compact 
and as beautifully finished as a piece 
of jewelry—and the blades are fine. 























New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London Office, 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





GILLETTE SALES Co. 
529 Kimball Building, Boston 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
Seattle, June Ist to October 16th 


Gillette Safety Razor 


New Pocket Edition 


If you are a GILLETTE user call 
on some progressive dealer at once 
and examine this new razor. 

If you have never used the 
GILLETTE, now is the time to get 
acquainted. 

You can shave yourself in from 
two to five minutes with the 
GILLETTE—a clean, satisfying shave. 
No stropping, no honing. 

The pocket-case is of gold, silver 
or gunmetal. Plain polished or richly 
engraved in floral and Empire de- 
signs. Inside the pocket-case are 
handle and blade box—triple silver- 
plated or 14K. gold plated. Prices, 
$5 to $7.50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE 
Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
GILLETTE quality—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber; and GILLETTE Shav- 
ing Stick—a shaving soap worthy of 
the GILLETTE Safety Razor. 





Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING 


The Prudential 


made the 














Greatest Gain in 
Insurance in Force in 1908 
of Any Life Insurance Company in the World! 


Giant Strides of a Giant Company: 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force, in 1908, over 97 Million Dollars 


Paid Policyholders, during 1908, over - 19Million Dollars 
Dividend Fund to Credit of Participating 
Policies, Dec. 31, 1908, nearly - - 15 Million Dollars 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Pius Amount Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 
313 Million Dollars ! 





Other 1908 Features: 


Expenses Reduced. 
New Monthly Income Policy Inaugurated. 
Loaned to Policyholders, on Security of 


their Policies, to Dec. 31, 1908, over 


|’ STRENGTH OF Ay ; 10 Million Dollars. 
GIBRALTAR | 


Bi peje: ne Tax Payments in 1908, nearly 14 Million 
ey 9 PP Dollars. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America. 




















Rates - a Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
Policies. Address Dept. 12 JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J, 
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Away from the 
Commonplace —lInto the realm of the 


rarest confection de- 





lights — you will class 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 











Out of the ordinary in 
dainty form, in delightful 
goodness, in dessert 
adaptability. 


In Ten 
Cent Tins 


Also in 
twenty-five 


cent tins 


ADVERTISER 
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Try It On 


j) All varieties of 
FISH, are de- 
liciously sea- , ‘ 
soned and made }aiiwdias 
more appetizing with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Gravies, Game, Chafing Dish 
Cooking and Salad Dressings are greatly improved by its use. 


For Four Generations It Has Stood Unrivaled as a Seasoning 


Return Substitutes. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 

















A Pure Wheat Food 


for Breakfast and Dessert 


Choicest of 
California 
hard, white 
Wheat, care- 


fully milled 
by modern 
methods; an 
old fashioned 


good, whole- 
some Break- 


fat FOOD 


In family size packages with premiums and in 
small size packages with coupons. 
At your grocers. 
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A Heel-Proof Finish 
For Floors 











There are eighteen steel nails 
in the heel of every shoe. 

And eighteen dents, small or 
large, in the finish of a floor—at 
every step. 

Common varnishes break and 


scratch under heavy heels—be- 
cause they are brittle. 

After 39 years of varnish 
making experiment we _ have 
»erfected a floor finish which is 

eel proof—castor proof. 


Elastica 





Floor Finish 


Instead of marring, it stretches under 
the imprint of the heel, or chair, or 
castor—and slowly smoothes itself back 
into shape. 


Bends Without Breaking 





This new varnish, called Elastica, 
bends, without breaking. It is elastic, 
flexible. 


The secret of this wonderful varnish 
for floors lies partially in our exclusive 
process of ageing our oils. 

By this process we do away with the 
“deviltry” which makes common varnish 
unfit for floors. 

And more, we produce a_ varnish 
which is not only elastic, but tough 
and waterproof. 

Elastica will not turn white when 
water is spilled on it. 


Elastica Floor Finish 
is made only by the 





Standard Varnish Works 


Here, at last, is a floor finish which 
looks well always—yet needs no care— 
no attention. 


No Care—No Attention 


Think of that you who know the end- 
less refinishing a wax-finished floor entails. 

Think of that you who have become 
disgusted with the scratchy, brittle var- 
nishes that are used on floors. 

Get Elastica—at your dealers—or send 
for our free book The Right and 
Wrong Finish for Floors. 

This book tells all about E/astica and, 
beside, is brimful of practical points on 
other finishes for every kind of floor. 

Address Dept. 6, 29 Broadway, 
N.Y., 2620 Armour Avenue, Chicago, 
or International Varnish Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada. 


Sold by dealers 
everywhere 
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© The tenderness of ripeness 


Saran 


No other soil or climate can give that deliciousness of 
flavor and tenderness. They’re “so different.” 

Picked ripe and canned right. “Cuts with a spoon 
like a peach.” 

Canned Hawaiian Pineapple, whether sliced, grated, 
or crushed, is nearer to Nature than the raw or fresh pine- 
apples you buy, because all other pineapples are picked 
green and ripened afterwards. 

Vary the daily menu with this fresh, fragrant, perfectly 
ripened fruit. It is sweet with the natural sugar of its 
own sun-developed juices. Nothing is added to the fruit 
but a little pure granulated sugar. 

All dealers sell Hawaiian Pineapple,—sliced, crushed, 
grated. Always ask for Hawaiian. 
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&4 Drop postal for booklet of recipes and pictures. 
Ee Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association, Tribune Building, New York City 
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OUR Folks Used to Make Good | 


Gravy—maybe they do yet, but in many 
a househoid it is a lost art. 
@ Grandmother’s gravy—how smooth it was— 
how good it tasted! That was because she thickened 
it with Kingsford’s Corn Starch and not with flour. 
Flour makes lumpy gravy and that raw taste. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is the right thickening for gravies, for sauces and cream soups. 

@ Remember one thing—you can’t make perfect pie-crust without it—one 
part Kingsford’s to two parts flour is the recipe. Also, it makes a puff- 
paste that melts in the mouth. 

q A Word to Kingsford Friends—Send us the name of any young 
housewife who thinks that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or 
desserts; we will send her our new little Book Y, “What a Cook Ought to 
Know About Corn Starch.” We will gladly mail you without cost a 
copy too if you like. 

T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
ee ee | 
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A Promise To Pay 


Would you accept a stranger's note? No. Then why accept 
from a stranger any other promise to pay? AA fire insurance 
policy is such a promise. Ought you to accept it without 
knowing all about the Company? Your usual business confi- 
dence is based on knowledge. Why make an exception in 
that part of your business which deals with insurance? A name 
is worth nothing on any kind of a promise to pay unless it is 





backed by character and resources. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY favors insurance knowledge, particularly about itself. 
Its promise to pay has never gone to protest. Its obligations to 
its policy holders are backed with such a good reputation and 
such ample financial resources that the more you know about it 
the more you will want protection by its policies. 


It has published a book, “Fire Prevention and Fire Insur- 
ance, which contains in separate chapters valuable information 
for Householders, Merchants and Manufacturers. It ought to 
be in the hands of every property owner in America. It may 
save you thousands of dollars. It is free. Send for it. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Please send me your book, “Fire Prevention and Fire 
Insurance,” advertised in Sunset. 


SO ee eee neers eee ; 


Address 
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"Che ristocrat 
Ff the Dinner er Gables. 


G Teaspoons, $299 
At Your Dealers 


‘ON! ONEIDA COMMUNITY Laie 


ONEIDA. Ning. aceon 
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Romer’ 


The Car with the Offset Crank-Shaft, 








Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., $2,250. 
Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. Magneto, $150. 


Quality in the Rambler 


That quality of refinement in workmanship and material 
which dominates every detail of the new Rambler is most 
apparent when it is compared, part for part, with cars cost- 

ing hundreds and thousands of dollars more. 

The perfection of every detail in the making of this automo- 
bile can be attributed to that infinite care and pride in his work 

which every Rambler mechanic brings to his individual task. 

The selection, indifferent to cost, of the materials used and 
the finished skill applied to fashioning each part stamps the 
Rambler as a car of character. 
The Rambler Spare Wheel, Offset Crank-Shaft,and otherexclu- [J 

sive Rambler features are but evidences of our constant effort ff) 
to provide for the comfort and satisfactionof Rambler owners. 

May we send you the new Rambler catalog or a free copy of 


the Rambler Magazine, a monthly publication for owners ? 
Rambler automobiles, $1,150 to $2,500. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branches and Distributing Agencies 
Chicago Milwaukee Boston Cleveland New York 


San Francisco. Representatives in all 
leading cities, - 










THE CAR. OF STEADY SERVICE 
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There is But One 


“Holeproof Hosiery” 





Please 


worked 31 years 


There are a 
like ours. 
and coarse. 


You may as 


If you wane 


within six mont 


Ask for our Free Book- 


We pay an average of 63c a pound for our yarn. 
comes from Egypt. 
6-ply heel and toe. 

We spend $30,000 a year for inspection. 
on ‘“‘Holeproof” if you’ll compare all kinds. 
say merely “Holeproof Hose.” 
toe, else you may get an imitation not even half so good. 





It has the mame ‘‘Holeproof’’ on the toe. 


do not judge the genuine by 


heavy and coarse imitations. 


““Holeproof”’ is the original guaranteed hosiery. We 


to perfect it. No maker with less expe- 


rience can make a hose as good. 
It is light, soft and attractive. 


hundred other hosieries with guarantees 


But you don’t want hose cumbersome, heavy 


“Holeproof” today costs the same as the common. 


well have it. 

Ours 

We use 3-ply yarn throughout with a 

Thus we get superior wear. 

You'll insist 
But don’t 

Look for the name on the 


the most for your money you must see 


that you get ‘“Holeproof.” 
This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs: “If 
any or all of these hose come to holes or need darning 


hs from the day you buy them, we will 


replace them free.” 









let'*How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.” 






Now 25c a Pair 





6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 
—up to $3.00 


The genuine “Holeproof” are soldin your 
town. On request we will tell you the 
dealers’names. Or we will ship direct, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 

“Holeproof” are made for men, women 
and children. Ask your people to try them. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 303 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, 
Pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, and 
mode, Sizes,9%tol2. Six pairs of a size and weight in. 
a box. All onecolor or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight) — Made entirely of Sea 
Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2. 

oleproof Lustre - Sox —6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. 
Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, guu-metal, flesh 
and mode. Sizes, 9% to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same colors 
and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium oleh. Black, 
tan, and black with white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Fin- 
ished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan and 
black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Black 

andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and 
toe. Sizes, 5tol1l. 

isses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
andtoe. Sizes, 5 to 9%. These are the best Reg. U.S. Pat. 
children’s hose made today. Office, 1906. 
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LOOSE FITTING 


B. Vv. D. 


Trade Mark. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


AND 


Knee Length Drawers 


give more comfort than any Summer underwear 
you have ever worn. 


50c, $1.00 and $1.50 a Garment 


They keep youcool on the hottest days because 
they allow refreshing air to reach the pores, and 
permit perfect freedom of motion. 

They are cut on large, shapely, well-propor- 
tioned patterns, scientifically designed to give the 
wearer the utmost freedom. Each and every B. 
V. D. garment looks as if it had been tailored 
especially for the wearer. The stitching is ac- 
curate; the buttons are strongly sewed on; and the 
garments are sewed in a manner which insures 
non-ripping seams. 

The fabrics of which B. V. D. garments are 
made, are light, durable, thoroughly tested woven 
materials, selected for their cooling and wearing 
qualities. 

Every garment of B. V. D. manufacture 


Is identified by this Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 





We make no garments without this label. 
Insist upon getting it. 
White for booklet S—“‘The Coolest Thing Under the Sun.” 
THE B. V. D. COMPANY 


Makers of B. V. D. Sleeping Suits and B. V. D. Union Suits, 
Put. 4-30-07. 


NEW YORK 





2 











r 
| Lk. 65-67 Worth Street - 


Y 














MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 









“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxcs—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25ccnts—Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Korated Skin Soap [blue wrapper] 
Specially prepared forthe nursery. 


No 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor Samples 

















Sold only at Stores. 


DISCOVERY 


“I have demon- 
strated that deaf- 
ness can be cured. 
—Dr. Guy Clifford 
Powell. 








The secret of how to use the mysterious and 


| invisible nature forces for the cure of Deafness and 


Head Noises has at last been discovered by the 
famous Physician -Scientist, Dr. Guy Clifford 
Powell. Deafness and Head Noises disappear as if 
by magic under the use of this new and wonderful 
discovery. He will send all who suffer from Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises full information how they 
can be cured, absolutely free, no matter how long 
they have been deaf, or what caused their deat- 
ness. This marvelous Treatment is so simple, 


| natural and certain that you will wonder why it 


| was 


not discovered before. Investigators are 


| astonished and cured patients themselves marvel 


at the quick results. Any deaf person can have 
full information how to be cured quickly and cured 
to stay cured at home without investing a cent 
Write to-day to Dr. Guy Clifford Powell, 4534 Bank 
Bidg., Peoria., Ill., and get full information of this 


new and wonderful discovery, absolutely free. 
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“@fe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Imagine an entertainment where 
every performer is a star and every number 
a selection of your own 


HAT describes the entertainment of an Edison Phonograph. You 

need not dress for it, go out after it, arrange your time for it or pay 

for admission to it. It takes place in your home, at your convenience, 
as often as you like. 

You listen—that is the extent of your effort. You hear Manuel 
Romain sing just as you would if he stood before you. You hear Maurice 
Levi's Band play under his spirited direction and forget the medium by 
which his artistic efforts are brought to you. 

Or you enjoy the talents of such clever entertainers as Ada Jones, Cal 
Stewart, Byron G. Harlan, Billy Murray and Steve Porter. 

Do you doubt this excellence in the Edison Phonograph? Then hear 
it. Go to an Edison store; select the Record of a singer you have heard 
and a song you know. This test has placed the Edison Phonograph in a 
million homes. 


Ask particularly to hear an Amberol Record, Mr. | $12.50 to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular 
Edison's latest contribution to Phonographic enter- | Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 75c. 
tainment; a Record that preserves the sweet, clear Ask your dealer or write to us for catalogues of 
tones of the Standard Edison Records, yet me or | Edison Phonographs and Records. 
sings twice as long and costs buta trifle more. With the Edison Business Phonograph 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the you dictate at your convenience and the 
same prices everywhereinthe United States, typewriting department does the rest. 







































National Phonograph Co. 





TRADE MARK 


Q Egivon, 
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FOR TENDER 
FACED MEN 


Cuticura Comfort for sensitive 
skins is shaving, shampooing, 
bathing and anointing with Cuti- 
cura Soapand Cuticura Ointment. 
For eczemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, redness and roughness 
of the skin and scalp, with dry, 
thin and. falling hair, as well as 
for every use in preserving, purify- 
ing and beautifying the hair and 
skin Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are invaluable. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 


Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, b. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokiv; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





The Most Useful Adding Machine 


is the one that adds, multiplies, divides and subtracts— 
with unlimited speed—and the ONLY such machine is the 


s(n omptomel CF ess 


*Y 










Isn't it plain that 
it necessarily must 
pay you larger divi- 
dends because of its 
complete range of 
usefulness and speed? 
Other machines 
simply add—one- 
foulth as useful— 
and then only half as 
fast. The Comptometer easily earns its price three to five 
times each. year. That is why we want you to try the 
Comptometer. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 401. 

Western Elec. Co., N. Y., Chicago and branches, 104. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co., 105. 

T. Eaton & Co., Toronto and Winnipeg, 41. 
and thousands of others use Comptometers for their 
figuring, because there is no other adding or calculating 
machine as rapid or durable. 





“It is no exaggeration to say the Comptometer enables 
one man to do the work of two. We find the work abso- 
lutely correct when it is done with the Comptometer. 
Would not be without it for double the price.”’ 

Cc. V. THOMPSON, 
Columbia County Auditor, Dayton, Wash, 


Write for literature. Let us send a Comptometer on 
free trial, express paid, U. S. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 850 No. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE 


REX FAMOUS COMPLEXION 
POWDER, the king of all beautifying powders, 


It is absorbent and non-irritating and may be used where 
other powders are impossible. It will enhance the 
beauty of the most perfect complexion and render less 
apparent the defects of the poorest. It is endorsed by 
the leading professional and society people, and we 
guarantee every package to give perfect satisfaction. To 
further introduce this wonderful powder we make this 
special offer to YOU, Send us the names and addresses 
of 10 ladies and 10c in money or stamps to cover 
charges and we will send you prepaid a sample package 
of REX COMPLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of 
REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM and our 
handsome illustrated BEAUTY BOOK. This hand- 
some book is 32 pages and cover, and complete in detail: 
telling you how to preserve your beauty and create new 
charms.) REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is 
without a peer, we positively guarantee that it contains 
nothing that will produce or encourage the growth of hair 
or down on the face. It has more body and a better 
working cream than any other cream manufactured, and 
will not turn rancid. 

By dealing with us you are we will 


promptly return purchase prive if any of our articles are not 
perfectly satisfactory to the user. 


Add. Rex Beauty Specialists =" 
290 E 43rd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








Aj tHefact. 
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Choose Your Oil As 
You Would Your Car 


Imperfect lubrication causes more trouble, more 
expense, more break-downs than anything else about 
your car. There’ll be no carbon-deposit to foul the 
the cylinders and spark-slugs, no friction, no oil- 


cylinders and bearings. 


that cannot be refilled. 








LEROLERE .-:.. Oil 


You can count on perfect lubrication at all times, 
= under all conditions, entire freedom from trouble with 
carbon deposits, and increased power from your engine. 
Zerolene is madein one grade only, for all types of 
Produced in only one place 
in the world. Put up in sealed cans with patent spout 
Also in barrels for garage 
trade. Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for book- 
Jet, ‘21,000 Miles With Zerolene”’ Free. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


(Incorporated) 



























IS YOUR 
NATURAL REMEDY 


Food Science as a curative power 
cannot longer be ignored by those 
in search of perfect health. 

Authorities agree that over 90% 
of all diseases are due directly to er- 
rors in eating, or unnatural and un- 
suited foods. In other words, over 
90% of all diseases are direct forms 


nently cured by scientific eating. 

Nutrition is the basis of life. Perfect develop- 
ment depends upon perfect nutrition. Perfect nu- 
trition is governed by natural _ MY NEW BOOK 
fixed laws. Health building eee ae 
and the cure of disease, there- 
fore, have a scientific founda- 
tion—the two sciences, the 
Chemistry of the Human Body 
and the Chemistry of Foods. 
I have formulated a system of 
dietetic treatment by combin- 
ing these two sciences which 
has proven universally su_- 
cessful. 

Write to-day for my new book ‘‘HOW FOODS 
CURE” and learn how to regain health with- 


out increasing your present cost of living. 
MAILED FREE. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, Food Scientist ‘ ae 
Suite §2 7 E. 41st Street © New York MAILED FREE 












OUR Foop | 


of malnutrition which can be perma- 





The Best Thing 


EVER 


§\ For Waterproofing Fishing 
= Lines, and Flies and for 
use onFishing Tackle, 
Guns, Bicycles, Sew- 
ing Machines, Band 
Instruments, Light 
Machinery. 


HAS 
5 DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES 


IT CLEANS 

IT DESTROYS RUST 
iT LUBRICATES 

IT PREVENTS RUSTING 
IT POLISHES 


PRICE ~ . 10 CTS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EUGENE SMITH CO. 
310Clay St. San Francisco 
RATENT APPLIED FoR 

















A Great 


Furniture Polish 


A GENUINE RUST 
PREVENTATIVE 


TRY IT. GETA 25c 
BOTTLE OF 5-OIL FREE 
On receipt of this coupon, prop- 
erly signed and $1.50 we will 
mail to any address one year’s 
subscription (value $1.50) to 
the SuNseT MAGAZINE, a beauti- 
ful colored picture cf Vernal 
Falls, Yosemite Valley, and a 
25c botile of 5-0il. 
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can use it. 
You can 
surpass the 
work of any 
skilled hair dresser who uses 
an old-fashioned curling iron. 











( The “DEL” Electric Curling Iron 


= only fy Aatnshghio curling iron ever invent- | The **Del”’ is quickly heated from the in. 


= Ae Bi, a to break or bend—offers no | the proper degree for hair dressing 
chance to scorch the hair or burn the fingers. | heat is retained to allow the iron to be de- 
pK or smoke from gas or lamp to soil | tached and used in another room if desired. 
air. 
coarse or brittle. 
these and _beautifies the hai 
electric heat instills new life, while 
its highly polished surface Lod 
a glowing lustre. The ‘Del’ 


easily attached to any ordinary eleo- & 
tric light fixture, and so ‘simple any lady Tey the Del’ 5 Daye at Our Expense. 


trous Marcel Waves, Curls and Pompadours 
than is possible with 
iron and causes the 
several days longer. 


DEL SALES COMPANY, Dept. H, Monadnock Bldg. 


Don’t Injure Your Hair with Old-Fashioned Irons; Use 


as nothing to get out of | side—evenly heated from end to end 3 


No fear of makin, , the hair | It never heats in spots and cannot be over- 
gg all} heated to scorch or injure the hair like the 
for its ordinary iron. You will be surprised and 
— hted to find how quickly, easily and 
rfectly you can dress your hair in the 
me fashion with the ‘Del.’ 




















Then, if you are willing to part with it, send 

t makes more beautiful and lus-| it back—we'll pa express: both: ways—and 
cheerfully refund your money. Price of the 
“Del” is $3.75. express preprid. Send to us 
if your ‘Tocal dealer or electric station can- 

not supply you, | 






any old-fashioned curling 
hair to remain in cur! for 













CHICAGO, ILL. 






























or 


the reply you'll 
oftenest hear is 


Established 1867 


opp. Palace Hotel 





In San Francisco when you say 


“Clothing” 


“Men’s Furnishings” 


BROWN BROS. & CO. 


664-670 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ARE YOU TOO THIN? 


Would a little more flesh make you more stylish 
and attractive? Would 10 or 20 pounds more 
make you better satisfied with your person- 
al appearunce? 
> 1 Would your gowns look better and please 
° you and others more if you were a little 
stouter? If so, do you believe any one can 
give you the additional flesh that you desire? 
i PROVE IT FREE 
If you write me to-day, I will send you 
promptly sufficient Dr. Whitney's Nerve and 
Flesh Builder to prove that it will give you 
asuperb figure with beautiful arms, shapely 
neck and shoulders, full round bust, and 
well developed limbs; not for the time being, 
/' but permanently. There will not bea penny 
J charge for this; my experience proves that I 
can well afford to take all the risk in proving 
a what this Treatment will do. This is a purely 
x "vegetable compound and cannot possibly do you any 
harm but ii is s always of great benefit to the’ general health. It will fposi- 
tively enlarge the bust from 2 to 6 inches and give a healthy tint to the 
complexion; the Free Trial Treatment proves this. If this generous offer 
overcrowds us it will be discontinued, so don't delay, write to-day to 


THE C. L. JONES CO. 69E Friend Building ELMIRA, N. Y¥. 


AG E N T My Sanitary Coffe: 

Maker produce 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler an 
never wears out. Saves coffee, money anid 
health. Every wife buys at sight; new in 
vention; exclusive territory. Send 15c for 
50c size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 284 Day St., Pekin, III. 
Babies’? and Children’s Clothes 


Send to-day for my 56-page catalog illus 
trating clothing from birth to 12 years. Dainty) 
handmade goods and boys’ and girls’ cloth- 
ing My spec ialties. I will re free my Deol 
let, ‘‘ What Name for Baby’ (reguiar price 2 
containing over 100,000 combination Soon 
for babies, with each order for my 30 long o 
12 short patterns with directions for making 
etc., only 25 cents, mailed in plain enve coe S. 
Postage or express paid anywhere. MRS. ELLA -JAMI 
58 Hodgkins Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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KEY 





TO EASY HOUSEWORK= 














polishes piano cases, fine furniture a 


done in a few hours. Try it once. 


Don’t keep doing the same things over day after day. Make your work STAY done. 3-IN-ONE oil cleans and 





Biture polish on earth. It gives a bright, lasting finish. Just a little rub occasionally with a soft cloth brings 
back the original lustre. 3-IN-ONE polishes and KEEPS bright all bathroom fixtures, kitchen furniture, brass railings, 
door plates, etc. A touch here and there just once in a while keeps everything spick and span—a whole day’s work 






all veneered or varnished surfaces, easier, quicker and better than any fur- 


























FREE Write at once for sample bottle and valuable booklet. Both free for 


33 Broadway 


name of your dealer, A Library Slip in every package. 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 





New York City 
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? 
c There’s no sentiment in business. 
a The untrained man can never be 
y sure of his job. He is always 
% the last to be hired and the first 
: to be “‘fired.”” 
i But the International Correspondence 
er Schools of Scranton offer a sure, quick, easy 
to way by which you can qualify for a good 
r. position in your natural line of work, in your 
— Spare time—regardless of who, what or 
fe where youare. Nobooksto buy. Course is 
ah suited to your individual needs—to whatever 
anc spare time you have—and to your means. 
for Mark the attached coupon and jearn how 
the I. C. S. can help you. Doing this costs 
Ill. you only the postage. Mark it NOW. On 
— an average, 300 men every month VOLUN- 
es TARILY a ag 8 Increases won 
— through I. C.S. help. During February the 
oth- number was 275. You, too, can be helped. 


5 MARK THE COUPON NOW. 








| 2 

pes. International Correspondence Schools, 

LES I Box 851,SCRANTON, PA, ~ 

| Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement 

l in the position before which I have marked X 














Bookk eeper 
Stenogr apher 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt, 
echan. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 














Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architee’ | Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician ankin 
Elec. Engineer Mintug Rasinces 
Name. 
Street and No. 
City. State. 


























Pa eeneigias 


WRITE FOR CHANNON’S 1909 


CAMP GUIDE! 


A book of valuable hints and directions on camping 
sent without charge—sent free. s 

Everyone interested in camping, fishing, hunting or 
outing of any kind should have this great free camp 
guide. It tells you everything you should know 
about the camp—where to locate; how to build; what 
rations to take along and how much; what things you 
need for cooking, sleeping and comfort, and scores of 
other secrets necessary to every person taking an out- 
ing. An estimable book, a mine of information, and it 
costs you absolutely no’! 


8. 
GET READY FOR THAT CAMPING TRIP 


Our new 1909 Camp Guide and Catalogue brings to your home for selec- 
tion the entire line of Tents and Canvas Specialties of the largest manu- 
facturers of canvas goods in the country. It enables you to select in 
exact accordance with your ideas, as everything you could want is listed. 
It protects you absolutely against frauds which now exist in canvas 
goods, If you will study this catalogue you will never again buy 8 
“‘market grade’’ tent (made only to sell) from the small stock of a small 
dealer. It will convince you at once of the great advantage of buyi: g 
—not from the retailer or even the wholesaler—but from the largest 
manufacturer with unequaled equipment, whose stamp on 
any article means merit and perfection. 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON ANY CANVAS ARTICLE 


You will be surprised at our quotations. For instance: 


for this genuine 
Indian Wigwam, 4 
a ft. high, 5 ft. in 


‘ 
















ERE are some 
random selec- 


tions which will diameter, beauti- 


trate the fully decorated with In- 
hundredsand dian designs. 

py pon Ky A perfect 7x7 ft., eight (8) ounce 
bargainsin Duck Wall Tent.....$4,8O0 
oon Mdod A Family Compartment Tent 
tifal 1900 . (ike top cut) 9x16% ft., 10- 
cata- ounce Double Filling Duck, 
logue, $21.75 











A Camp Guide QP jpeg 
1S FREE; 


TENTS: CAMP SUPPLIES 


Just tear off the corner of this ad—write your name 
and address thereon—put it in ah envelope and 
mail it to us. It will take only a few seconds 
and the book will be sent to you postpaid 
the same day we get your letter. 


Tear off the Coupon and 


send NOW. 32 Market St. 















H.Channon Company. Dept.1 485Chicago 

a :—Kindly for- 
Department 1485 nee ae oe 
Market and Ran. your new 1909 logue and 


Camp Guide. 





dolph Sts., 
Chicago, 





Pree Occ cerececccessseceeese Prerrrerirerr rts coseee 


No letter necessary; justsend thecoupon. 
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DIAMONDS-:ON: CREDIT Gas 


20% DOWN—10% PER MONTH ne J 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved the price? Pay for it by the “Ss 
j Lyon Method. Lyon's prices are fully 20% lower than any others. Lyon's Diamonds 
f are guaranteed perfect blue-white, imported in the rough, cut and polished here to 
save import duties and middlemen’s profits. _ A written guarantee accompanies each 
Diamond. You have the option for exchange at any time at full purchase price All 
goods sent prepaid for inspection. 10% discount for cash. Send now—today— 
tor our catalogue No. 23, _ splendidly illustrated. Established 1843. 
J. M. LYON & CO. 71 Nassau St., New York 


































Silver for Service and ee aa 


Durability and grace of design are factors that 
have for over sixty years made . 
66 s 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 
— ware unsurpassed in popularity with 
= those of discriminating taste. 


CHARTER OAK 
PATTERN 


In quality and in 
the variety of styles 

“1947 ROGERS BROS.” has no equal. 
The “Silver Plate that Wears’’ is to 
be had in knives, forks, spoons and fancy 
serving pieces. Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
Send for catalogue ‘‘E-44”’ showing all patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor. ) 


TER: to) eq NV 


Ta Oalteleetchas 


Other brands are disappointing for they lack the smooth- 
ness, and rich chocolate flavor which has made PETER’S 


The World’s Favorite Chocolate 


NS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, smarting, 















































nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. [t’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of theage. Allen's 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes fee] 
easy. It is a certain cure for jngrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials, TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 
PRE TRIAT, PACKAGE 
- sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- 


ERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 


STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOK 


Our new 1909 Bungalow Book now out. Fifth edition. Fine large cuts 
from new photographs. This is one of our low cost homes ranging in price 
from $500 to $3000. Book contains photos, plans, descriptions and estimates 


iii ih a bn ata atntantntatn A 







of cost of the most artis ic homes in America. Beautiful bungalows. Prac- “Ina pinch, Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
tical plans. PRICE 55 Cents. This hook will save you DOLLARS. use Allen’s Trial Package FREE. Address, 
E. W, STILLWELL & CO., 252 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal, Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. OLMSTED. Le Roy. N.Y. 
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Paints 
7 and Finishes for 
Every Home Use 


Spring is the time to freshen up by doing the odd jobs 
of painting you have been planning. ‘Try the Acme Quality 
plan this year and do your own painting. For the buggy, the 
furniture, for the floors and woodwork, for every paint purpose, use 
Acme Quality. Simply tell your dealer what you wish to do and ask 
for the proper one of the 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS AND VARNISHES 


for the surfaces you have in mind. Accept no substitute, for Acme Quality 
Finishes are each and every one scientifically prepared for specific uses and 
no other finishes possess the beauty and durability of Acme Quality. 
Remember— if it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, 
varnished or finished in any way, there’s an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Text-Book 
on Paints and Finishes 
tells you just what paint, enamel, stain or varnish to 
buy for any kind of work and the best way to 
apply it. Every one should keep a copy 
handy. Gives you just the information 
you want, when you want it. 
Write for a free copy. 


Acme White Lead and 
Color Works 
Dept. G 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


IN DETROIT— 
Life is Worth 
Living 
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Eat your favorite 
food without fear 


FORMULA. 


Bach 22 Gr. Triangule Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 
distress from an out-of-order stomach 


contains 
Pepsin—Pure Aseptic 
Papain 
Diastase 


Calcium .Carbon Precip, 











cn gion Large 50c cases.— any drug store 


Powd, Cardamon 
Sugar q. s. 
Oil Canada Snake Root. 


Pare, THompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. and Windser, Ont., Canada 





NICA 


TOOTH 











} Strong’s 
Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic, preserves while ein u 
it beautifies—sweetens the Strong’s ‘ ARNICA 













i breath—hardens the gums 
—whitens the teeth. = Arnica Jelly Jetty 










The metal package is 
convenient for travel or Keeps the skin soft and 
the home—no liquid or smooth; nothing better 
powder to spill or waste. for chaps, pimples, and 

t all eruptions. Sent post- 
Cc Druggists paid for 25 cents. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906; Serial No. 1612. 


} C.H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 










solitaire diamond ring wi 
diamonds, Rings subject to approval. Write to 
store nearest you 


Rey LERS- 
A\ [4 
Portland,Ore, Zot OY eanell Bluffs.lowa 
Please send without cost or obli 
descriptive Color catalog No, 88 telling, 
me how I may purchase a Diamond 
or Watch on easy payments. 
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Drive a White Steamer 


and tour in perfect comfort 











No other machine can compare with the White as a “bad roads” car, and therefore no 
other machine can give such satisfactory service in touring over the average American road. 

Owing to the perfect flexibility of the White engine, the driver of a White can accom- 
modate the speed of his car, yard by yard, to the condition of the road, speeding up on 
each little stretch of good road and slowing down for each rough place, without the shift- 
ing of gears and without jolting or jarring the passengers. Therefore, those who tour in 
White Steamers have far more real enjoyment and are less fatigued at the end of a day’s 
travel than those using other types of cars. 

The White engine has tremendous power, whether moving fast or slow, and even in 
starting from rest, and the car moves through the deepest sand and mud and up the steepest 
hills with the same ease and quiet as when running on the boulevards. 

If you own a White car, you may plan your tours without any thought as to whether the 
roads are good, bad or indifferent. 


Write for Catalog describing our Touring Cars at $2000 and $4000 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York City, Broadway at 62d St. Cleveland, 407 Rockwell Ave. 


Boston, 320 Newbury St. Chicago, 240 Michigan Ave. 
Philadelphia, 629-33 N. Broad St. San Francisco, Market St. at Van Ness Ave. 
Pittsburg, 138-148 Beatty St. Atlanta, 120-122 Marietta St. 
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: ofl Fried Dy ster Serv > 

a | Horse Radish'Spoon . 

Dinner Plates 4 : Ice Cream Fork and Spogn 
Fish Dishes Ice Cream,Ser 


Meat Dishes } Tce Cream Slicer | | 
Vegetable Dishes | Jelly Cake Served | 





Sandwich Tray / Joint | i 
Waiters j Ladlés i 
Water Pitchers Lettuce Fork 
Compotiers 





As patagus Servi : oO 


Chocolate \ 
Cold Meat Forks 
Cracker Scoop 
Croquette Server 
Cream Dippers 

Cucumber or Lemon Server 
Duck Shears | 


t 


Bon Bon Dish 


} 

















Waffle Server 
Toilet Articles 


| 
For Sale by Leading Jewelers 


REED @BARTON 


Established 1824 
_ GOLDSMITHS and SILVERSMITHS 
TAUNTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Represented at NEW YORK: Fifth Ave., cor. 32nd Street, and 4 Maiden Lane 
Chicago 103 State Street San Francisco: 154 Sutter Street 


Factories : 
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This label makes you sure 

keg S avonee’ 

phan wanted, oan es 

MEN'S oon 5 

Boys’ p= 

- Union Suits, Men's: airs 
standard styles 


All 
BALMESS eel od COMPA 
\l4 4 Washington St., Amsterdam 


















_ Underwear 


For Men — For | 
Boys—Every. action © 
free—perfect fit. 
Quality that wears 
longest. 






















JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 

Add TONE to Your Stationery in 

the OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL 

or HOME by using only Wash- 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 


66 99 PAPER 
“O.K FASTENERS 


MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 


There is genuine pleasurein 
> their use as well as Perfect Se- 
curity. Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumband fi nger. 
Can Me used repeatedly and * ‘they always work.”’ ade of 
brass, 3 sizes. ne t up in brass boxes of 100 fasteners each. 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All Stationers. Send 10cf or sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co. Syracuse, N. Y. noip 


Cay F 
r] oye 




































EASIEST, HANDIEST, 
QUICKEST COMPUTER 


It does its work perfectly at any 
angle—can rest on any desk or on 
book alongside figures you wish to 
add. A wonder as a saver of time 
anderrors. Capacity, 9,999,999.99. 
- Save time and money—write us 
to-day if you'd like to try a 


RAPID COMPUTER 
ADDING MACHINE 


Every merchant, dealer, bookkeeper and clerk 
who requires quick, accurate footings should own 
one and prove for himself its worth and economy. 
Users call it the ‘‘little magician.’’ Letus send one 
for your inspection. Sale price only $25, sent C. O. D. 
H Money back if it doesn’t suit. Get free catalog and 
1 detailed description. 


| Rapid Computer Co., 2042 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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“You’é 
Potter’ 
hurt tl 
fluffy.’ 


It onl 
Mrs. Po 
Stains o 
dyes, su 
no greas 
Stain sh 
first-clas 
your nal 
tisement 
Mail you 
Wrapper 
Hygienic 
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Why the Automatic 
Refrigerator Saves Ice 


The Automatic Refrigerator is a box within a box. And the inner 
box doesn’t touch the outer box except for about one inch at each 
corner. The construction is like that of the widely advertised vacuum 
bottles which will keep a drink ice-cold for forty-eight hours. The 
outside heat has to penetrate eight walls to reach the inside of the 
Automatic Refrigerator. Moreover, the inside box is furnished with 
a heavy lining of mineral wool. This is the best non-conductor 
of heat that is known. -So the outside warmth simply can’t get in- 
side. The mineral wool and the air insulation won't let it. So your 
ice lasts longer—your foods keep better—and you save money. 


The Separate Water Cooler 


is a feature that alaeds the Automatic to all who know the value of sanitary conditions. The cooler is lined 
with white porcelain and has no opening into any other part of the refrigerator. So the water cannot take up the 
odors of vegetables and meats. The cooler of the Automatic utilizes space that is wasted in other refrigerators. It 
fills from the top, so any gravity system of filtering can be used with it. A child can reach the spigot with ease. 


Side Side Icing Adjustable Shelves Less Expense 


The Automatic is the ori tinte the osiaieal side-icing re- The shelves in the Automatic can be set at | The Automatic Refrigerator will save you 
frigerator. It is this principle that gives it the any height and in any position you want. They from 15 to25 percent on your ice bills, because 
automatic circulation. The cold air goesdown can be changed with the greatest ease in a as shown above its insulation is |2 per cent _ 
one side. The warm air comes up the other. ter than that of any other refrigerator ma‘ 
Thus a continual but gentle stream of cold air A ic all And the insulation of the doors is just the same 
passes over the food and keeps it sweet and he ar OWS as the insulation of the body! The price of 
cool. Such ventilation is impossible with the for about one-fourth more shelf room than you the Automatic coversa wide range. It is ma 
refrigerators that have the ice at the top. can get in any other refrigerator of the same size. to fit every pocket-book. 7 

Ask today for free description booklet and cross-section showing the principle of our air insulation. 
for the name of the dealer who can show you an Automatic Refrigerator. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY . . . . Morrison, Illinois 


“I Hear 
You 
Perfectly 


NOW!” 


Dec. 20, 1908. 
“T have been deaf for 40 years. I had lost faith in 
everything that claimed to make me hear. Though I 
could not hear conversation close to m y ear, I can now 
hear it anywhere in the room clearly and distinctly. 
THOS. H. HARRINGTON. 
West Nyack, N. Y.” 









ee eee aay 


single moment of time. 






































The experience of Mr. Harrington [whose photo appears herewith] is 
the same as that of thousands who are now using the Acousticon—to 
them we have said as we now say to 


7 : e 
you 
B wn our H r Test the Acousticon_and let us prove tha at it will make you hear easily, 
distinctly and clearly, 





“You’d never thinkI stained my hair afterI use Mrs. ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t If you are not convenient to one of our many offices, you can test it at 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out your own home, and if you do not hear satisfactorily the trial will not 
fluffy.” cost you one cent. NO TRIAL FEE, NO PENALTY, NO EXPENSE 
es SEND FOR A TRIAL PACKAGE WHATEVER IF YOU DO NOT HEAR 
A very light and unnoticeable headband makes it unnecessary to hold 
It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply the ear-piece and leaves both hands perfectly free. Ladies who use the 
Mrs. Potte r’s Ww alnut- Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Acousticon dress their hair so as to make the headband and ear-piece 
4 : sibl 
.R Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous “a Bao usticon is the original electrical hearing device, fully protected 
IE dyes, sulphur, lead or _— yer. Has no odor, no sediment, by U. S. Patents, and you cannot secure anything as efficient under 
no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair another name. _ : 
clerk Stain should last you a — Sells for $1.00 per bottle at Write for particulars of the Free Test, booklets, etc., etc. 
| own first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. Send , 
pode your name and address on a slip of paper, aa this adv er From $25-9 upward (According to Style) 
D. tisement, and enclose 25 cents [stamps or coin] and we wi 
0. D °) 
, and Mail you, charges pre pale, a trial package, in plain, sealed THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC co. 
Wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's 570 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 

















jicago Hygienic Supply Co., 828 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
and 
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THE ONOTO isa perfect, sim- 
ply-constructed safety fountain 
pen in which are eliminated all 
the disadvantages of the old-style 
fountain pens, and in which are ii - 
corporated all the salient features | 
which modern scie ntific effort can | 
put into afountain pen. It takes you | 
from yesterday to TO-DAY. | 
IT CANNOT LEAK 
When the head of the pen is screwed se- 
curely to the barrel, it is impossible for the 
ink in the reservoir to pass the point, thus 
making it absolutely leak-proof. 
IT FILLS ITSELF 
Farewell to the inconvenient glass-filler. To | 
fill the ONOTO it is but necessary to pull the 
plunger back and push it forward—a five sec- 
onds operation, 
IT REGULATES ITSELF 
By the slightest twist of the regulating de- 
vice, the ONOTO can be m: ade to write finely 
or freely, as the owner wishes 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
There is not a part of the meen TO Fountain 
Pen that we do not guarantee as to construc- 
tion, workmanship and material. 
There are three sizes of ONOTO Self- Filling 
Fountain Pens 
Small size $2. 50 Medium size $4.00 
Large Size $5.00 
There is much more to be told about the 
ee Safety Self-Filling Vacuum Fountain 
en, 
ome catalogue ‘‘J’’ will be forwarded on request 


| 
1 
| 
i] 
| 


| 


su 





RECAMIER CREAM M . 
FOR THE COMPLEXION = Rife Automatic 
Will cure a_ bad n he deen Ram 


skin and preserve a ‘3 (Water Pumped by Water Power) 

good one. eit os = 

Used by celebrated ] | he = No Attention — No 

beauties for near a net Expense—Runs Contin- 

century. uously. 

For sale everywhere Country Homes—Formal Gardens— 

a arms— Town Plants — Irrigation— 
Railroad Tanks — Dairies—Etc. 


50 d $1.00 

sonia 7,000 in operation. 80% efficiency devel- 
oped. Catalogue and estimate Free. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Bldg., New York 





RECAMIER MANF'G C0, NO. 127 W. 31ST ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Send for free sample and interesting illustrated booklet 
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GUN 









1. HAMMERLESS 


Agency, 





Ca aa 


The Remington Pump is 3 steps ahead: 


3. BOTTOM EJECTION OF SHELLS 


No other pump gun on the market has even one of these 

indispensable improvements. 

Remington Autoloading Gun, which loads itself. And 

the Remington Autoloading Rifle with 5 ton-blows, 

should be your big game rifle. 

bodies the Remington Solid Breech Hammerless Idea. 
Get in the lead—get a Remington 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, _ Ilion, N. Y. 
313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


But you may prefer the 


2. SOLID BREECH 


Each of the trio em- 








COLDWELL 


Lawn Mowers 


HAND HORSE MOTOR 





THE 
ONLY LAWN MOWERS HAVING A 
REVERSIBLE BOTTOM KNIFE 





~ 

1 

r) 

lo 

ts Notice the Channel Shape giving 
TWO CUTTING EDGES 

“ Send for Catalogue 


a. Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 
70 COLDWELL STREET 
rk Newburgh, N. Y. 





\ 
PP The Charm That Attracts 














a 


is Brilliancy, whether of mind or metal. 
Great Brilliancy of metal iseasily and quickly 
obtained by using 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


the famous Silver Polish. Over 40 years in 
household use. Unequalled for Cleaning 
and Polishing SILVERWARE. Perfectly 
harmless, never scratching or wearing. 
It’s the easy way; the pleasing way; the 
saving way. Isn’t it the way worth trying? 
FREE SAMPLE 


mailed on receipt of address, 
Full Sized box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
eatin 
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A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK 


Cash or Credit 


Take Your Choice 


May We Quote Our Factory Price On “A Kalamazoo Direct to You” 























REGISTERED 





E want to save you 30 cents on every dollar of your stove money. Selling and ship- 
ping direct from our Factory to you at Factory price, makes your stove or range 
cost you at least 30 cents on the dollar less than you would have to pay a dealer 

anywhere for a stove or range of quality equal to ‘‘A Kalamazoo Direct to You.”’ 

Perhaps we can save you more. It depends on the style of range or stove you choose, 
We have proven the saving to thousands of stove buyers throughout the United States. 
But the saving of the money isn’t all. We will give you a more satisfactory stove or range 
than you can possibly buy from anyone, anywhere. 

We’ve been in the stove manufacturing business too long—and our square dealing is too 
well known to make these statements if we couldn’t prove them. 


Just The Stove You Want For Cash Or Credit 


Our Selling Plan heretofore has been for 
cash—but we know there are thousands of re- 
sponsible people who would like to take advan- 
tage of our money-saving prices, but as a matter 
of convenience to them, for the time being, they 
want to buy on a charge account. 

We want your order—whether you area cash 
buyer or whether you want to buy on credit— 


























consequently we will give you your choice. 
Responsible people can buy a ‘‘Kalamazoo Direct 
to You” on either plan. Suit your own conve- 
nience—and make the saving. which our factory 


price to you direct enables you to make. 


360 Days’ Approval Test On Your 
Stove Or Range 
This is the plan we've followed for years. 
We've shipped over a hundred thousand Kala- 
i 


iLet Us Send You Our Big Free Factory 


Showing Over 300 Different Styles and Prices of Ranges—Cook 
Stoves—Heating Stoves and Gas Ranges. Ask for Catalogue No. 532 
This book fully explains our selling plan and our complete line of stoves 
and ranges. It will be sent you postage paid and is our only salesman. 
This book shows you more styles and sizes of stoves and ranges for every 
purpose than could be found at any dealers. It tells you just howa good 
stove should be made—And how our direct-from-factory-to-you 
plan saves money for you. In writing, mention kind, style and 
size of stove you want. Please write for the book today. Just 
a postal will bring it. 


S f Wm. Thompson, V.-P. & Gen. Mgr. 

if. Kalamazoc Stove 
Company 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


mazoo Stoves and Ranges direct from factory to 
users on 360 Days’ Approval Test. It is a long 
test. If any range or stove that we sell does not 
prove to be exactly as we represent it to be in 
every detail, during the 360 Days, then we'll take 
it back and refund all of the money you have 
paid us. No other range or stove manufacturer 
in the United States makes this liberal offer. 




















We Pay all Freight Charges and 
Guarantee Safe Delivery 

Our Stoves and Ranges are all priced deliv- 
ered at your station—all charges prepaid. 
You know exactly what you've got to pay for 
your stove when you order from us and there 
will be no freight charges to pay when the stove 
arrives—thus you can tell immediately just how 
much you save. 


Stove Book 





Oven Thermometer 
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A “Home 
Comfort” Stove 


Have you solved the 
“Home Comfort’ prob- 
lem for thiscoming summer? 





Are you planning to put 
the coal range out of com- 
mission ? 


Will you do the family 
boiling, stewing and frying 
in a sane and restful man- 
ner over a stove that does 
not overheat the kitchen? 


You can do all this with 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


The “New Perfection”’ is different from all other oil stoves. It has 
a substantial CABINET TOP like the modern coal range, with 
a commodious shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after 
cooked—also drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may 
be placed after removing from burner—every convenience, even 
to bars for holding towels. Nothing adds more to the pleasure-of 
a summer home ion a “New Perfection” Oil Cook-Stove in the 
kitchen. Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or with- 
out Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


The R. M All that a lamp should 
ay O LA . be the Rayo is. Well 
made—ornamental—not easily tipped over 

—has perfect combustion—greatest volume of light for oil con- 


sumed—burns longest with one filling. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) _ 
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5 SUGAR| 


<% 5lb Sealed Boxes Only! - Best Sugar ar Tea and loffee’ « By Grocers Everywhere! | 

















DIAMONDS 
ON 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATOH, or present one asa gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 
catalog. Whatever you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal 
montily payments. Yourcredit is good. Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. As a good 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 

D WATCH CREDIT HOUSE, 
azo, IIL 


aaeeanene nothing aa = than ibs ae lt iucreases in 
value to annually. rite today for descriptive catalogue 
taint 6b i ions, it is free. Do it now, ” 











BBOS.& CO. Dept. £.210 » 92 to 98 State Bt., Chic 








) apt Earp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLILERS 


Bear the Script name of 













O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL | 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Stewart Hartshorn on Label- 


POULTRY AND GAME 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


—Dividends— Dividends —Dividends—Dividends— Dividends— Dividends— 


Roblito Is Paying Dividends 


We offer investors an opportunity to become interested 
in a rubber plantation that is NOW paying dividends 





We own outright (with clear deed) 5565 acres of the finest land for rubber 
production to be found anywhere on the globe. It is located in the state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, and the Pan-American Railroad passes directly through the property. 

We have changed the production of crude rubber from the reckless and destruc- 
tive harvesting methods in vogue among the natives to the most scientific and pro- 
ductive plan known in connection with the successful cultivation of the rubber tree. 

The enterprise is highly profitable because the demand for crude rubber exceeds 
the supply. 

We are now shipping rubber and obtain for our product the highest market 
price for the reason that it is pronounced by the American Rubber Company to be 
the best plantation rubber ever received from Mexico. 

Our plantation is managed by an American experienced in the cultivation of 
the rubber tree. All of our officers and directors are trained, successful business men 
of unquestioned character. All have paid cash for their stock. There is no dead-head 
list of high-salaried officers and all money paid to the company goes to increase its 
assets, 

The exceptional opportunity is now open to obtain a limited number of shares 
in our plantation at $100 per share on easy payments. Terms $10 down and $5 per 
month; 5 per cent discount for all cash. After the present allotment of only 230 
shares has been sold, the price will be advanced to $125 per share. All stockholders 
participate in profits from the date stock is issued and an annual dividend is guar- 
anteed to each investor. 

Write at once for booklet giving full particulars regarding an enterprise that 
has already made good and earning dividends. The literature is free and each request 
receives prompt attention. 


ROBLITO RUBBER PLANTATION COMPANY 
1304 Metropolis Bank Bldg., San Francisco 102 Bacon Block, Oakland, Cal. 


Dividends—Dividends— Dividends— Dividends—Dividends 
spuoprarq— spuepraiq—spuepraiq—spueprarq—spuepiaig 


—Dividends— Dividends— Dividends— Dividends—Dividends—Dividends— 
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ETE a es 
EASY, ECONOMICAL 
SANITARY SWEEPING 


is assured by the use of 
BISSELL’S NEW ‘“*Cyco”’’ 
BALL BEARING Carpet Sweeper 
(PATENTED) 

The most highly perfected carpet sweeper made, the first and 
only Genuine BALL BEARING Carpet Sweeper ever offered on 
the market. Runs so easily a touch propels it, and accomplishes 
the work of sweeping with greater thoroughness and less physical 
effort than any carpet sweeper ever produced. Costs but a trifle 
more than an old style machine, while containing many valuable 
improvements. 











End view of sweeper 
showing application of 
all Bearings to driv- 
ing wheels, which are 
forced tightly against 
brush pulley as 
light pressure is put 
n the handle, ins uring 
positive rotation of 
he brush, 


BISSELL’S “Sox. 84" 
BEARING 

retains all the best features of our ‘* Cyeo’’ Machine, with the addi- 
tion of Ball Bearings and increased brush-propelling power, raising 

to a plane of mechanical perfection clearly distinct and absolutely 
beyond competition. 

Ask your dealer for BISSELL’S NEW “‘Cyeo” BALL BEARING 
Sweeper. For sale by all the best trade. Prices $2.75 to $6.50. | 

Write for Booklet. j 

Buy now, send us the purchase slip within one week 
from date of purchase, and receive a fine quality 
leather card case with no printing on it. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Dept. 9A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


The Engine , 
That Satisfies 7 


is the Northwéstern Marine Engine. 
The only engine having Special Gas- 
Tight Bearings and Balance Disks on 
inside of crank chamber. Extremely simple 
in construction. A Gearless Engine —no 
valves, cams or gears. Anenginea woman Can run. 
The Northwestern always takes you back home on time. Un- 
equalled for speed and power. 3H. P., 4in.x4% in. bore and 
stroke, same size as others rateat6H. P. Only @75.00 complete. 
Hundreds of satisfied users, Write for a copy of our New 1908 Catalog. 
Northwestern Steel and lion Works, Box 523R, Eau Claire, Wis, 


GROW MUSHROOMS 


































BIG AND QUICK PROFITS 
Small Capital to Start 
A Safe Business 

Over 12 years’ experience enables me 
to give practical and reliable instructions 
in the business. From a start with only 
a few dollars capital I built up the largest 
mushroom farm in America. No matter 
what your occupation is or where you are 
located, here is an opportunity to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of this paying busi- 
ness. I have shown thousands of men and 
é women how to grow mushrooms success- 
fully and will gladly show you. Send for 
book giving particulars and information, how to start, cost, etc. Enclose 


















2c stamp. Address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 


3171 N.Western Ave, Chicago, Illinois 








HENRY LUND & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 


Marine Bldg., cor Front & California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Equivalent 
of the “Pay Envelope” 


When a man is incapacitated by 
illness or accident, is the 


Income 
Insurance 


represented by our Popular Premium 
Policy, a broad, economical kind of 
insurance which has no equal as a 
“worry saver.” Assures payment of 
doctor's bills, expenses, “and a little 
besides.” No physical examination 
required. Payments sure and prompt. 
Is a life insurance in case 
of death by accident 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Fill out and return coupon below for 
further particulars. 


eevee sresesreseeeeseeseeee 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important Cities 


Name 





Address 


SUNSET 
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A few years ago, the long, 
tough grass which grows wild 
upon our western prairies was 
pronounced utterly useless; but 
to-day, through modern ideas, 
this really wonderful gift of 
nature has been brought into 
almost every home in the form 
of an attractive, sanitary and 
lasting floor covering, called 


C-R-E-X 


Quality and economy have 
established the reputation of 
CREX, while the beautifully 
blended colors and exclusive 
designs of both carpets and 
rugs meet every requirement of 
a richly appointed room. 

As a floor covering for Sum- 
mer Cottages or Porches CREX 
has no equal. 

CARPETS ---solid colors 
---plain and striped effects---in 
all widths. 

RUGS---all sizes, ina large 
variety of exclusive designs and 
beautiful colors. 


CAUTION—Avoid imitations — 


the genuine bears the GREZS label. 


Sold by all Up-to Date Carpet 
epartment Stores 


Send for free Booklet D. Beautifully illustrated 


CREX CARPET CO. 
377 Broadway, New York 
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THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 


Used by men of discrimination 

everywhere. Sold only in sealed 

bottles—never in bulk. Write 

for interesting booklet on shav- 

ing,—mailed free on request. 

Lamont, Cor iss & CO., 78 Hudson Street, 
Sole Agents, New York 
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TURPENTINE DRYER 
AND GUARANTEED 
TO Cc TAIN 
toh gail, [om 4 Sy 3 


fohn HeMasury Who 


or 
Zo) 





for Beauty, Purity and Durability are the standard. 
Masury’s Liquid House Paints and their 


various other productsare chemically pure. 


for free sample cards and descriptive literature to 


Whittier Coburn Co., San Francisco or Los 


Angeles, California, or 


| Jonn W. Masury & Son, 44 Jay St., New York 


From Maine to California 
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KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO." 





MODEL L. D.9 
30 H. P. 


4-Cylinder 


ISSEL 


‘Kissel Thirty won $1001 to $1500 in Touring car 
class. Kissel Forty second in $1501 to $2000 tour- 
ing car class. Kissel Forty first in $1501 to $2000 
roadster class. Kissel Sixty second in $2500 to 
$3000 roadster class. 
for-all roadster stock car class.’? And the Kissel 
Kar still holds the fastest road record in California. 


Kissel Agents in West 


- Los Angeles, California 
HARRISON P. SMITH - - 


L. T. SHETTLER 
A. T. WILSON . 





San Jose, California 
Denver, Colorado 


33 KISSEL 
AVENUE 





SECTION 


Wins Honors 
in California 





Kissel Sixty second in free- 


Model L. D. 9, 4 Cylinder, 30 H. P.; 
four and five passenger, Remy mag- 
neto, and dry cells. Roadster, $1350; 
Touring Car, $1500. 


Model D. 9, 4 cyclinder, 40 H. P., 
five and seven passenger, Remy mag- 
neto, or Atwater-Kent generator 
and dry cells. Roadster and Tour- 
ing Cars, $2000. 


Model G. 9, 6 cylinder, 60 H. P., 
Remy magneto or Atwater-Kent 
generator and dry cells, $3000. 





Write for catalogue 





HARTFORD, WIS. 























BUHL 


Buhl, 


With 


merchant 


raised 


brought under the 


Idaho, is 


offered a 
in the famous 


big 


localities in 


five-dollar 
“Buhl 


country.” 


in the southeastern part of 
Oregon Short Line, and when we reach this section the eastern man 
“open his eyes” if he had not before. 
methods he has never dreamed of. 
his crops; neither does he fear floods to wash them 
a long growing 
plants and trees make remarkable growth and are not affected by 
other pests as are 
potato-bugs where potatoes can be grown 
hat for the farmer 

The winning 
Fruits have been grown for years in this tract before 
irrigating ditch. 


Here he 


rainy, 
of six 


Robert 


damp countries. 


669 would not be afraid to under- 

take to pay for any piece of land 

I have seen under the Twin Falls 

Canal system with a single crop of 
potatoes.’’ 


—This is the testimony of F. H. Grubb of 
Colorado, an authority on potato culture. 


the State on a branch line of the 
would certainly 
sees farming on a scale and under 


The farmer does not depend upon rain to mature 


out in the summer. 
season and with water applied at just the right time, 
bugs, worms and 


land free from 
A Buhl 
potato 
pounds. 
and 
“On 


Think of a 
or eight pounds weight. 

bringing in the largest 
“spud” weighed eight 
it was segregated 


Prose, of Rock Creek, says: 


my Rock Creek ranch which is now under the Twin Falls canal system I have grown 
five varieties of early and winter apples, four varieties of pears, also plums, prunes 
and small fruits, without a single crop failure in 
peaches successfully.” 
The most glorious victory attained by Idaho fruits was at the Paris Exposition. The president of our State Horticultural Society 


received a letter of congratulation on this Paris triumph 
“Your fruit took a first prize 
It would 


anything more of Idaho fruit, ex- 
cept that it sells for high prices 


as well as takes prizes. 


Many 


an orchard produces from $500 to 


$1000 per acre per year. 


fruits 

passed. 
For 

dress 


and berries are 


further 
Buhl 


Buhl, Idaho. 


information 
Commercial 


Small 
unsur- 


ad- 
Club, 


sixteen years. I have also grown 


The letter is from the United States Pomologist, G. B. Brackett, and says: 
The fruit from your state surpasses all others in appearance and size"’ 
be impossible to say 


IDAHO 
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Twin Falls of the Snake River, a few miles from the city of Twin Falls. This section has some of the most remarkable scenery on 
the North American Continent. See America first, and begin your tour with the Twin Falls district 


TWIN FALLS 


N THE heart of the largest irrigated district in the world, on the banks of Rock Creek, IDAHO 


once known as the “Great Idaho Desert,” stands the magic city of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Vith a population of 5000 people gathe red from every state in the Union, and many fine business blocks, Twin Falls stands 
to-day a representation of what American brain and brawn is capable of producing. 

The residence district is unquestionably up to the minute; a complete water and sewer system is installed; telephone poles 
line every alley; while are lights grace the principal corners and the comforts of electric heat are not unknown. Handsome 
shade trees line the streets, watered by a constant flow of pure water. 

The business district is very much alive to present and future needs. Handsome buildings have been erected wherein 

all manner of business is domiciled—banks, stores, shops, and offices of all kinds, the professions being well represented. 

In educational facilities is where Twin Falls is the pride of the southern part of the State. The school district is represented 
by two handsome buildings, which cost in the aggregate $90,000. The centralized School System was adopted three years ago, and is 
a splendid success. The children of farmers living within a radius of four miles are gathered up and ce: ch to schoo] in large wagons 
built expressly for that purpose, and are returned to their homes that night, thereby giving the children the advantage of all the 
grades and high school. This system is being copied in a great many places, and is a success where operated. 

Commercial and manufacturing interests are growing every day. Planing mills, Sash and Door Factories, Machine Works, 
Creameries, Laundries, Elevators, etc., are running to full capacity. There are some enterprises that are noticeable by their absence, 
which there is room for, and among the future prospects are flour, cereal, alfalfa and other mills, canneries, cold storage, and a sugar 
factory. 





Looking to the business side and questioning the source of support for this great community, we find Twin Falls is situated in 
the center of half a million of acres of the finest land in the irrigated zone. When all this land is under cultivation in its entirety, it 
will support millions of people. The extreme productiveness of this irrigated land, enriched every season by the soil that is wé ashed 
down from the mountains—no danger of soil pov: se will be encountered. Southern Idaho is noted for its sunshine, over 300 days each 
year; no fog, no dampness, glorious sunshine and plenty of water is worth more than all the gold mines in the world. 

The water is secured by damming the Snake River, and is carried to the land by an elaborate system of canals and laterals. 
Each acre carries a perpetual water right enough for intelligent irrigation. 

-roducts at present are limited to conditions; but chief among them are wheat, oats, barley, alfalfa, clover seed, potatoes, 
onions, sugar beets, and all kinds of root crops. Dairying is carried on extensively, and the environments are ideal for this eaey, 

For over twenty years fruit has been grown on Rock Creek and on the Snake within the Twin Falls District, and only two 
failures recorded. Peaches, pears, plums, apples, grapes and all other small fruits have grown to perfection. But a test of the Plateau 
was not thoroughly demonstrated until the past season, as the oldest trees were not planted until three yearsago. The proof as to;reliability 
for fruit culture has been proven beyond a doubt, as the little trees were loaded and carried their fruit to maturity, and the quality 
- as unsurpassed. The reputation of the Idaho peach and red apples can be well sustained on the Twin Falls Tract. Fruit growers from 

Colorado and other favored Western points are enthusiastic on the prospect of Twin Falls fruit culture; and when it is remembered that 
there are over half a million acres in this project alone, the mead of America will not be eliminated for some time to come. Half 
a million more acres of land to be devel under water in the next five years will place the total acreage over a million. Think of the 
vast empire within the State of Idaho, no longer a desert, but an immense garden! Suchis the result of irrigation. Investigate Twin Falls. 





For further information address Secretary Commercial Club, Twin Falls, Idaho 
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SUNSET HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU OF INFORMATION 





Would You Pay $300.00 
For $9,000.00? 


Invest 50c per day for twenty months and get $300 
per year for thirty years, $9,000.00; for larger in- 
vestment, larger income in proportion is assured to 
every one whoinvests now in the 401 Orchard in the 
Rogue River Valley, Medford Co., Oregon. 

We are developing a grand apple and pear orchard 
in the most wonderful fruit country in the world. 
We own the land and have 20,000 trees already 
planted. We are selling a limited amount of stock 
to provide for the planting of the balance of our 








18 big red apples on an 18-in. twig. 


Pisawaiinelial eis taelh eu, Caan. orchard. Dividends commence next year, and ina 


few years they will reach the figures above stated— 
100 per cent every year on what you invest now. 








Free: A book, “Fortunes in Fruit,’’ describing our orchard and this investment opportunity. 
Send for it—it will be mailed free; and you are not obligated in any way. 






Bank references 











401 Orchard Company 977 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
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At Yuma, Arizona 


. is Finished 





r GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION PROJECT 

















in 
it 
“4 Over 100,000 acres in the fertile Valleys of the Colorado and Gila 
Rivers irrigated by the waters of the Colorado River through a system 

ils. of canals heading at the great Laguna Dam, thirteen miles above Yuma. 
ia, This entire project financed and built by the United States Government. 
a BEST combination of rich soil, unlimited water and sunshine on earth. 
ity 
od i FOR INFORMATION Address the Secretary 
hat j e 
lf YUMA REALTY BOARD, Yuma, Ariz. 
” ; or Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information 

i 600 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
— © 
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Where Fortunes Grow on 
Trees, Rogue River Val- 
ley, Oregon 8" So oe 


The Glen Rogue Orchard Company capitalized for 
$200,000, with officers and directors—men of the 
highest standing—offers 250 shares of Treasury Stock 
at par, $100 per share. The company is putting 
1200 acres under cultivation so that each share of 
stock represents one and one-fifth acres of matured 
orchard, 10 shares will represent the product of 12 








acres, and 12 acres of matured orchard in the Rogue 


River Valley is worth at least $500 per acre. 


Our plan of cultivating our orchards as a whole 


and dividing the profits pro rata among our stockholders insures everyone a square deal. 


We estimate we will be able to pay 10% dividends during the first three years and in the fourth 


and fifth years when our grapes are matured and our early pears have commenced to bear, we 
In the sixth year we should be able to pay a 
dividend of $50.00 per acre, and the seventh year we estimate that we will pay not less than 
$100.00 per acre. We positively guarantee 6% on all investments payable April 1st and Octo- 
ber Ist of each year and as much more as the earnings of the Company will warrant. 


will be able to pay a higher rate of dividends. 


For full particulars and illustrated literature, write 


GLEN ROGUE ORCHARD CO., 211 Moffat Block, Detroit, Mich. 




































They May Tie Us But Beat Us Never 


Apple, Prune, Peach Orchards 
Walnut Groves 
Vineyards 
In the Wonderful, Fertile 


Umpqua Valley 


OF SOUTHERN OREGON 








better opportunities to the man or woman 

with moderate means than can be found 

anywere. A ten-acre orchard or walnut 
grove in bearing condition, with proper care, yields 
from $3000 to $5000 per year net. 


WE DO NOT IRRIGATE 
WE DO NOT NEED IT 
Some countries HAVE TO—WE DON’T. Our 


climate, soil and location are superior to any sec- 
tion in the country 


TT wonderful Umpqua Valley to-day offers 








For information about lands of all kinds, whether 
for fruit, stock, grain or timber, tell your wants to us 


Stewart & Beale 


Roseburg, Oregon 











RANCHO ESQUON 


Butte County in the Sacramento Valley 





A wonderfully rich and fertile tract of land near 
City of Chico (12,000), now being divided into 
20-acre farms. One mile to three main line 
railroads; and close to never failing markets. 
Conditions assure financial success and inde- 
pendence to all. 


UNCLE SAM’S CHOICE 


Rancho Esquon is across Butte Creek from the 
National Plant Introduction Garden, chosen by 
the Government, after a careful search over the 
United States for a spot where water, soil and 
climatic conditions were as nearly ideal as could 
be found. 

Terms: Part down and the balance in annual 
instalments with interest at 6 per cent. FREE 
Water Riaur. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
FL, Southack, Jr. 


14 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco, California 


C. F. Lott Land Co. 
610 Bird St. 
Oroville, Butte Co., Cal. 
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California’s Greatest 


Fresno County 


The sun kissed land of plenty. The natural home of the Raisin, the Peach, 
and the Olive. The great land of opportunity for the dairy farmer. The 
County that produces a greater variety and larger volume of products than 
any other county in California. 








The 
Land 
Where 
Wealth 


Increases 
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Drying Raisins 


A County Tried and True 


Where the Homeseeker has the assurance of past experience to point the way; 
no need for experimenting, the days of pioneering are past. Soil production a 
certainty. Plenty of water. The greatest and cheapest irrigation system in 
California. 
Splendid Railroad Facilities Stable Markets 
Plenty of Schools and Churches 
Telegraphs and Telephones 
Electric Car Systems 


If you are seeking a new home write to the SECRETARY FRESNO COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, who vaiill send you descriptive literature FREE. 
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The City of Homes 
— — ee 








Santa Barbara is the most charming home land 
in the West. In beauty of location and perfec- 
tion of climate it has no rival on any shore. 








- ee 


Write for illustrated literature to 








| FRANK E. KELLOGG 

| Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

i 

A HOME IN SANTA BARBARA ™- See that “ad”! 
Ideal for Residence or Sojourn. If you = We can locate you where ; 





Would Rent, Buy or Build, Consult | | GRANTS PASS, OREGON | you will be. beppy no 
t t. 
FRANK M. SELOVER ank us for 1 


Oil, Mining, P. O. Box 12 ELMER S. SHANK | 


Farming Lands, 




















is located in the Indian Valley in Eastern Oregon. 
There are about 100,000 acres of fine arable soil 
adjacent to Elgin, and the price of land is very 
low. The soil is a deep rich loam, unusually well 


Business Openings SANTA BARBARA, CAL. Grants Pass Oregon 
adapted to fruits and vegetables. Elgin shipped 
last year 95,000 bushels of oats which brought 


from 30 to 40 cents a bushel, and 136,000 bushels 


of wheat at from 70 to 85 cents per bushel. 900 cars of livestock—horses, hogs and 
cattle—were shipped from Elgin in 1907, and 1,800,000 pounds of wool which brought our stock- 
men $333,000.00. Sixteen sawmills are now operating near Elgin. These facts will give the 
Homeseeker some idea of the diversity of our resources. This is truly a land of opportunity. 
Write to-day for illustrated booklet and don’t decide upon locating in the West without investi- 
gating first what we have to offer. For full information, address 


REG 
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Secretary 
Commercial 


Club Elgin, Oregon 
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INTAKE OF THE GREAT IRRIGATION SYSTEM AT GRANTS PASS 


GRANTS PASS | 


THE 


“| | NEW IRRIGATED DISTRICT 


OF SOUTHERN OREGON 














, Commercial center of the famous Rogue River Valley. The land of Orchards, 
Vineyards and Gardens. Cheap lands open to investors and homeseekers. 
Dairying and stock farms attest rank growth of Clover and Alfalfa. Mild 
winters—pleasant summers—no cyclones—no blizzards—fertile soil—rich 
productions—splendid water—splendid people—noble orchards—rich vine- 
yards—wonderful gardens—juicy melons—productive mines—great forests— 
superb fruitage—happy homes. A climate without a parallel, where health 
can be retained or regained. 


a aE es ee 





Come to this land of promise, for here is the opportunity of a lifetime, 
or write for free 64-page booklet and for all information address 


| Sec’y of Commercial Club, Grants Pass, Oregon 
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Why not write to-day for FREE illustrated 


literature descriptive of some of the advantages 
of the most rapidly growing city on the Pacitic 
Coastr Do it now. 


ASSESSED VALUATION, 1906-7............. $ 64,000,000 BUILDING PERMITS last two years over...$ 20,000,000 
ASSESSED VALUATION, 1907-8 ............ 101,000,000 MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, 1906.... 38,000,000 

MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, 1907..... 68,000,000 
BANK DEPOSITS (11 Banks) 1906............ 28,000,000 POSTOFFICE RECEIPTS, 1906.............++ 258,000 
BANK DEPOSITS (15 Banks) 1908 over... 50,000,000 POSTOFFICE RECEIPTS, 1907 ........0000000 428,000 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE OAKLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


Austin, Geo. W., 1018 Broadway; Breed & Bancroft, 203-6 Oakland Bank of Savings; Bryant & Dirge, 1112 Broad- 
way; Cameron, Hugh M., 1058 Broadway; Crossley, Nat M., 1256 Broadway; Crown, Wm. M. Co., 1056 Broadway; 
Duby & Co., A. L,, 1168 Broadway; Gray, Geo. B. M., 454 Ninth Street; Harris, W. T., 113 Telegraph Avenue; 
Havens, Wickham, Inc., 1212 Broadway; Hayden-Bright Co., 1234 Broadway; Holcomb Realty Co., 306 San Pablo; 
Landregan, T. C., 3854 San Pablo Avenue; Laymance Real Estate Co., 1214-16 Broadway; Lloyd & Stein Co., 
458 Ninth Street; MacDonald & Co., J. H., 1052 Broadway; Minney & Co., M. T., 1259 Broadway; Montgomery, 
R. J., 40th and Telegraph; Mott Co., Frank K., 1060 Broadway; Nickel & Co., Karl H., 211 Oakland Bank of Sav- 
ings; Porter, F. F., 466 Eighth Street; Realty Bonds and Finance Co. and Hotle & Co., O. E., Con., 1172 Broadway; 
Realty Syndicate, The, 1218 Broadway; Sessions & Co., E. C., 128 Albany Block; Snyder Co., A. J., 901 Broadway; 
Stewart & Brown, 950 Broadway; Taylor Bros., 1236 Broadway; Tyrrel, J., 5 Telegraph Ave.; Will, F, A.,476 Tenth St. 





ADDRESS 


OAKLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


OR 


OAKLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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WHY 


not interest yourself in the Pacific Coast city 
that has more than trebled its population within 
the past ten years and which is to-day issuing 


building permits at an average cost of over a 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARSa Week? 





Why not enjoy the benefits of an unexcelled 
climate while making money instead of looking 
forward to the sweltering heat of an Eastern 








summer? 
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C entral California E HAVE JUST ISSUED a beautifully 
illustrated 50-page magazine de- 

scriptive of farm life in Central California. 

Facts The truth about Central California told 
in an interesting way. The illustrations 

FOR FOUR CENTS are the best obtainable. We want you 

to read this magazine and will mail you a 

copy upon receipt of four cents to cover the cost of postage. 

















Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, California 
































Our principal products Beans, 
Citrus Fruits, Walnuts, Sugar 
and Petroleum. The richest 
County in the richest State in 


the richest Country in the World, population considered. Value of products last year over $9,000,000. 
Write Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Ventura, Ventura County, California for literature 




























VENTURA, CALIFORNIA The City of no saloons, where 


churches and schools abound. 
Where all the streets are paved and sidewalked. Where the climate is ideal and ocean 
bathing can be enjoyed every day in the year. Ina county that produces all the neces- 
sities and most of the luxuries of life. Write 


REPPY, WALKER & REPPY, Ventura, California 






















The Yuma Irrigation Project 


Is now completed, furnishing water from Laguna Dam to 140,000 acres of RICHEST LAND IN AMERICA along 
the Colorado River Delta in Southeastern California and Southwestern Arizona. This system is operated by the 
Government Reclamation Service, thus assuring permanent water. LAND IS CHEAP. For maps, prices, etc, 
call on or write to . 


EVERETT P. TEASDALE, 401 Central Bidg., Los Angeles, California 
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Land for Stock Raising 
Land for Dairying 
Land for Orchards 
Land for Grain and Hay 














: | Still cheap in the Great Hollis- 
Irrigated Land ter and San Juan Valleys of 


Unirrigated Land San Benito County. 















Write for particulars to 


C.J SHAW, HOLLISTER REALTY CO., 

: E. E. HOLBROOK, HARRY L. BERBER- 
Population only 6,000 ICH, McPHAIL & NOBLE, 

Room for 60,000 all of Hollister, Cal. 
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IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gustine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book with Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 
LOS BANOS, CALIFORNIA 
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¢ JACOB RANCHO 


IN KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Offers the greatest Pape nag for alfalfa raising and dairying of any section in the 
west. Dairymen in th 
nets from $75 to $125 per acre a year. 


nia product except citrus fruits. . : 
Unlimited free water from the mighty Kings River. 
Artesian wells can be had anywhere on land, Schools, 
churches, city privileges at hand. Midway between ¥ 
Los Angeles al San Francisco—the two largest mar- 
kets on the Coast. 
Write at once for our four illustrated booklets—‘‘Alfalfa 
and Dairying,” ‘“‘Sugar Beets,” ‘“‘Orchards and Vineyards,” 
and ‘‘The Jacob Rancho.” If you are considering locating 
in California, you will find it to your greatest advantage 
to read these booklets carefully. They are absolutely free 
to homeseekers, 


California City Land Co. 


435 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 














DELANO 

































San Francisco; Dun’s Mercantile Agency; Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


HE §. F. B. MORSE DEVELOPMENT CO. owns the cream of that portion of 
the San Joaquin Valley known as the Delano Bench. This Company made exam- 
ination and tests in the field throughout the State for twelve months before 
purchasing any land, and selected Delano because: The soil is deep, rich, sandy loam 
and decomposed granite, an ideal soil for oranges, grapes, alfalfa and garden truck, 
easily worked and very productive. 

We analyzed the soil at every foot to a depth of six feet. We bored over one 
thousand holes to test the depth of the soil and the nature of the sub-stratas, and will 
guarantee all our land to be free from alkali, marl or hardpan. (We will furnish those 
interested with the implements to make their own tests.) All of our land is as level as 
a table top. The climate is very healthful and damaging frosts are unknown. During 
the recent frosts which injured and in some cases ruined crops and orchards throughout 
the State, the Orange and Nursery Stock at Delano was absolutely untouched. The 
climate is such that products are in the market a month earlier than almost any portion 
of California, and we get prices correspondingly higher. The town of Delano is a modern 
flourishing town on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


OUR METHOD OF IMPROVEMENT—The water supply is entirely pumped, the under- 
ground stratas of water being extremely large. We install pumping plants, develop wells, 
guarantee the water supply, and turn all over with the land. Price $125.00 per acre on very 
easy terms. 
Office at 


S. F. B. MORSE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY Lands at 


DELANO, CALIF. 351 South Main St., Los Angeles DELANO, CALIF. 


is section are rolling up fat bank accounts every month. Alfalfa 


Lands are also unexcelled for vineyards, orchards and sugar beets—in fact, every Califor- 



































REFERENCES: First National Bank, Los Angeles; First National Bank, Delano, Calif.; Los Angeles Realty Board; Crocker National Bank, 
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MonTEerEY County 


CALIFORNIA 
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The first Custom House in California, established in 1846 at Monterey 


Monterey County Contains Three Large Fertile Valleys: 
Salinas Valley; 500,000 acres awaiting homeseekers; no better, 
fertile, fruitful land to be found in the great State of California. 

The Pajaro Valley; well cultivated, making its owners rich. 
The Carmel Valley; noted for its dairy products, cattle and grains; 
and many lesser ones of great promise. 

Three Growing Cities: 

Salinas, the business center and metropolis of the great Salinas 
Valley. Population, 5000. 

Monterey, the old capital of California, again rapidly coming to the 
front. Population, 4500. 

Pacific Grove, adjoining Monterey; peerless summer and winter 
resort; educational and religious center. Population, 3000; and many 
thriving smaller towns. 

The Mineral Deposits of the county are practically undeveloped, great bodies 
of gold, silver, quicksilver, coal and other minerals awaiting the prospector. 

Oil—there are about 15 derricks at work in the county. A new oil strike has 
been made at Loanoak, aboyt 15 miles from King City, in the center of 
Monterey County. For full information, apply or address 


THE MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
THE PACIFIC GROVE BOARD OF TRADE, PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
THE SALINAS BOARD OF TRADE, SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
or KING CITY PROMOTION COMMITTEE, KING CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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FACTS 


We produced in 


1908 


Prunes 


Peaches 


.9 million pounds 


. 4 million pounds 




















Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Olive Orchard, Happy Valley 


SHASTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


“‘Banner County of the State” 


Send for New Booklet, Just Issued 
CLERK BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, REDDING, SHASTA CO., CALIF. 


Pears .... 2 million pounds 
Lumber ....... $600,000 
eee $8,000,000 
reer $2,000,000 














Calaveras County 
i iad Cahtormia 


GREAT MOTHER LODE OF 
MIL JLIONS of dollars have gone into the coffers of the world from the famous 
mines of this County. @ Plenty of both developed and undeveloped gold 
mines to be had in Calaveras. @ No better opportunity for mining investments 
exists anywhere. @ Unexcelled opportunities for stock raising in a perfect cli- 
mate—amid ideal surroundings. @ Vast forests of sugar pine and other valuable 
woods. The the largest trees 


home of the Calaveras Big Tree Grove in the world. 


For full information write 





Boston Mines Co. 
Mokelumne Hill, Calaveras Co., Calif. 


J.C. Kemp van Er 

610 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
BoarpD OF SUPERVISORS 

San Andreas, Calaveras County, Calif. 


ANGELS IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
Angels, Calaveras County, Calif. 
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Have you 


used all your 
land rights? 
There 1s Gov- 


ernment land 











in the wonderful Deschutes Valley 


CENTRAL OREGON 


Now open for entry under the ‘Cary Acr” of Congress 


Now in operation. Perpetual water rights; $40 per acre, on easy 


. “ 
Irrigating Canals terms. Rich soil, abundant water, fine climate. Send for ap- 


plication blanks and information to 


DESCHUTES IRRIGATION & POWER CO. 


BOX S, BEND, OREGON 
















THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
GATEWAY TO THE GREAT {Rae 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY (a7. 


=] 














Various and Abundant in its Products 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND LIBRARIES 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Beautiful, Healthful, Productive. 
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COUNTY BRIDGE ACROSS SACRAMENTO RIVER 


Mild Climate, Good Soil, Ample Rainfall, 
Unsurpassed Scenery, Varied Industries 
Deciduous and Citrus Fruits, Alfalfa, Wool, Lumber, Grain 


A Great Irrigation Project now contemplated 
Write to the Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Red Bluff, California 



























$15.00 per Acre Cash 


BALANCE EASY ANNUAL PAYMENTS 
CHEAP CALIFORNIA HOMES “3! FEA Se" 


The Crocker Lands in the celebrated Atwater Fruit District are now being subdivided; 
sold with perpetual water right in the Great Crocker Irrigation System cost- 
ing $2,000,000.00. One hundred and forty miles south of San Francisco, two over- 
land roads pass through these lands) Read what Atwater farmers did last 
year: Antone Jessei received $1400.00 from eight acres of sweet potatoes, 
Owen Brothers received $750.00 for four acres of string beans, J. B. Osborn, post- 
master at Atwater, says, ““I picked from my peach orchard this season, ten tons of 
peaches to the acre and sold them to the Atwater Cannery at $18.00 perton.’’ L. A. 
Crandell sold to Atwater Cannery $254.00 in peaches from one hundred trees. 

Send for folder for full particulars relative to these lands and other testimonials 
taken from the books of the Atwater Cannery. Also relative to the great alfalfa out- 
put. Dairying, poultry and hog raising. Greatest dairying section in California. One 
customer of the Fountain City Creamery of Merced received in January a net profit 
of $720 from 90 cows. This is a rare opportunity as these lands have never before 
been offered and prices will soon be advanced. All statements absolutely reliable 


and guaranteed. 
REFERENCES: California State Board of Trade, San Francisco; Chamber of Commerce, Merced, Cal., or any bank in California 


CROCKER ESTATE COMPANY 
525 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
and 413 FRONT STREET, MERCED, CAL. 
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Contra Costa County 


@ Fourteen miles from San Francisco, fronting on the bays of San Francisco and 
San Pablo, is one of the most productive counties in the State. The soil is of the 
richest alluvial character, running in depth from six to fifty feet and will produce 
grains, deciduous fruits, and nuts in abundance. Dairying and stock raising are 
also profitable industries in this county. @ The rainfall averages about 22 inches a 
year, this together with the moisture-laden breezes from the ocean furnish enough 
moisture for all agricultural purposes without irrigation. Droughts are unknown. 
@ Land can be had for from $40.00 to $200.00 per acre. Q No other county in 
the West can offer as good location for factories as Contra Costa County with the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railroads running directly through it and 
with its 70 miles of waterfront, along which the Standard Oil Company 
and various other large corporations have established permanent plants 
amounting to over $15,000,000.00 valuation. @ Contra Costa County, lying as it 
does between the Golden Gate and the San Joaquin Valley, has an ideal climate. 
The world-famous Byron Hot Springs are located in Contra Costa County. 
@ Contra Costa County has a most excellent system of Grammar and High 
Schools and is within easy reach of the University of California, located at Berkeley. 


For further information and illustrated literature, address 


Clerk Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra Costa County, Cal. 



































~ Salt River Valley, Arizona | 


A Land of Sunshine and Prosperity. No snow, ice, cold winds or cyclones. This valley is under the 
Roosevelt Dam and Reservoir, now rapidly approaching ‘completion by the U. 8. Government, and offers the 
greatest inducements to the homeseeker, truck farmer, investor, tourist and health seeker. 

Here we have a healthful climate, plenty of water and fertile lands. Alfalfa, wheat, barley, corn and 
cotton are the field products. The orange, lemon, fig, grape and all other kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
raised to perfection. 

There are no Government Lands for entry. Lands can be had by purchase or lease on reasonable terms. 


For further information address 


Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Arizona Phoenix Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mesa Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona Tempe Board of Trade, Tempe, Arizona 
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COLUSA 


The COUNTY of GOOD LUCK 









i principal products are oranges, melons, almonds, prunes, 

apricots, raisins and olives. Three to five crops of alfalfa 
each season without irrigation. The wide variety of soil 
possessing every element of adaption to the raising of all 
fruitt known to temperate or semi-tropic countries, 











RAILROAD AND RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


For further information write Clerk Board of Supervisors, Colusa, 
Colusa County, Calif. 









Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa [ands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 
For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
| MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 























Safer Than National Banks! 
Better Than U. S. Gold Bonds! 


Tulare County Lands—they produce profitable products. For 
illustrated literature and reliable information on the county’s 
resources write Department ‘‘M,” Tulare County Board of 
Trade and ask for booklets 1,2and3. A postal card will bring them. 


Three- 


yer" TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


Vine- VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
yard 
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JEFF JAMES’ 
FRESNO RANCH TRACT 


Now Being Subdivided and Placed on the Market 
in Lots to Suit the Purchaser at 


$30.00 to $100.00 an Acre 


The Land, located in the center of the San Joaquin Valley, is rich and level, ditched 
and checked ready for irrigation and cultivation. The 
soil is especially adapted to 































Thompson’s Seedless Grapes—the Celebrated Raisin and Table Grape 












BERRIES, MELONS AND ALFALFA 


Alfalfa will produce many crops a year and will grow without irrigation after the roots are down. Pure well water 
can be had at a depth of twelve feet. Healthful climate. School and church on the tract. 







TERMS: One-fifth cash. Satisfactory arrangements can be made for payment of balance 







Call or write Sunset Magazine Bureau of Information for booklet or write for full particulars to 


J. G. JAMES COMPANY, 51 Third Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Kearny 1200 
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Siskiyou the Golden 
SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
— gun 


Ideal Climate - Unrivaled Scenery 
Great Cattle and Farming Country 
Splendid Fruit - Immense Pine Forests 
Rich in Minerals- Five Rivers and One 
Hundred Creeks - Excellent Schools 
j Healthiest Section of the State 


LANDS LOW IN PRICE 
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ADDRESS SISKIYOU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


T. J. NOLTON, Secretary YREKA, CALIFORNIA 
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A FRUIT PARK IN SUN-BLESSED 


SAN JOAQUIN 


HAPPIEST HOME-PLACE inthe WEST 


Orchard and Garden Lands Pay Annually from $200-to $500 an Acre 


La Care 
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Do you want a home in such’a place? It may be obtained cheaply now; 
but the Fresno Irrigated Farms Co.’s magnificent ORCHARD AND VINE. 
YARD TERRITORY is going too rapidly to last long. Its best orchard 
tracts may be had now $110 to $150 an acre. One crop of fruit will pay 
for the land. 
California is conceded to be the grandest state in the West. 
The San Joaquin Valley, in Central California, has given abundant proof to 
the world that it is the richest, most productive and most healthful portion of 
this great state. 
The Fresno Irrigated Farms Tracts are located in the very heart of this mag- 
nificent valley. 
The main line of the Southern Pacific railroad traverses the Kerman district. 
Kerman, the commercial center of the district, is centrally located in the irrigated 
orchard and vineyard homes of this charming section of the San Joaquin Valley. 
This tract of the most productive valley in the world lies on the banks of the beau- 
tiful San Joaquin River, famed in song and story as the romantic watercourse of 
the West. 
Fresno County is shown by federal statistics to be the richest county of all the Pacific 
Coast states. Kerman is located 15 miles from the city of Fresno, the county seat. 
Kerman is the junction division headquarters of the Hanford and Bakersfield branch 
with the main line of the Southern Pacific. 
Fresno County’s pastoral interests last year amounted to more than $31,000,000.00. 
Thisis the last opportunity to be offered in this great state to obtain an orchard 
home cheaply in the heart of this charming valley. 
Gravity system supplies abundant water to these lands at all times. It is one of 
the best water rights in the state of California. 


For further information, apply to 


Fresno Irrigated Farms Company, Kerman, California 
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}yown the Peninsula 


Is a neck of land you want to see 
to appreciate. Itis the land of flow- 
ers, the land of beautiful homes and 

scenery. Such sports as polo, golf, 
~s tennis, etc., flourish all the year 
round. @ Homes for rich and 
poor, factory sites, business op- 
portunities, dairying, apple grow- 
ing and varied farming. It is the 
natural approach to San Francisco, 
the greatest city of the Pacific Coast, 
and is the natural outlet for its 
growth---thousands of San Francis- 
cans are now living in San Mateo 
county. Q It hasat San Mateo one 
of the finest tourist hotels on the 
Coast, “‘The Peninsula.” 


For full information and illustrated booklet 
write to 

XQ Board of Supervisors, San Mateo 
Co., Cal.; Board of Trade, South 
San Francisco, Cal.; Board of 
Trade, San Mateo, Cal.; 
Boara of Trade, Redwood 

City, California, 


Belmont 


Ww 


REDWOOD" 


Fair Cake 


Menlo Park’ , 
Palo Alto 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY ™ 


My 
% 
© % 
Wn 
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Imperial Valley 


° ° The Imperial country is a 
California wsmm Mecca for settlers and in- 
vestors. : 
The rapid strides being made in the several Counties of the Imperial 
Valley, in the way of development, are marvelous. In many 
sections the population has doubled within a year 
or two—the sites of thriving towns were but des- 
ert wastes a comparatively short time ago. 
@ Imperial Valley offers advantages to 
farmers that are not found in any 
other section of the country. 
Lands from $30.00 an 
acre up—town lots 
from $40.00 a 
front foot 
up. 


























The Nile 
Country of 
California 


There is water in abun- 
dance for all purposes in the 
Imperial Valley. Natural sources 
of irrigation --- with the assistance of 
: man —have been utilized to conserve the 

waters from Colorado River (and the annual 
rainfall), which are sufficient to water every foot of 
land in the Valley. @ The principal industries of Imperial are alfalfa 
raising, dairying, hogs and cattle. Creameries have been established, 
and there are good home markets for all products. Cantaloupes are 


an important crop here, a considerable acreage being under cultiva- 


tion this season. q From the present outlook, it seems that “King Cot- 
ton” will claim the Imperial country as his own. 


Write for Illustrated booklet on Imperial 
Inquiries addressed to the following will receive prompt attention 


GEO. N. TURNER JOHN F. GILES H. W. MOOREHOUSE 
Secretary Brawley Chamber President Imperial County Secretary Heber Chamber of 
¥ Pi naAVEn Brawley, Cal. and Calexico Chambers of sa Commerce, Heber, Cal. 
" “Secretary Ei Centro Chamber ee Se peaies toe verial Board of 
of Commierce, El Centro Cal PHILO JONES Trade Imperial Ca ‘ 
LEWIS HAVERMALE ‘ ‘ Acting Secretary Imperial I. P. SARGENT ‘ 
Sec. El Centro Ten Thousand County Chamber of Com- " “Secretary Holtville Chamber 
Club, El Centro, Cal. merce, Brawley, Cal. of Commerce, Holtville, Cal. 


Literature and information also at Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information, 600 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
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The Garden Spot of 
the World 


The five counties im- 
mediately north of San 
Francisco Bay produce 
everything that is 
grown in California 
without irrigation. Its 
products are right at 
the do. of one of the 
world’s greatest mar- 
kets. Luther Burban’ 
lives in this territory. 
The largest poultry 
center in the world is 
in this district. 




















For full information and literature 


North of Bay Counties Association 
Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








COACHELLA 


CALIFORNIA 
The Valley of Great Opportunities 


As rich as Imperial and about half the distance to 
market. Coachella Valley is located about 100 miles 
from Los Angeles on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific; is 15 miles in width by 30 miles in length; 
contains two Government experimental stations, and is 
the gateway to the new and promising mining districts of 
Rawhide country. 400 crates of cantaloupes have been 
produced from a single acre; $1200 worth of tomatoes, 
$200 to $600 worth of onions, $500 worth of grapes; 
$5 worth of figs average on three-year-old trees. 

The soil and climate are especially adapted for the 
raising of oranges and other citrus fruits, the first ship- 
ment being made this year. 


PURE ARTESIAN WATER IN ABUNDANCE 
Deéded land can be purchased from $50 to $300 


per acre on easy terms. 


Send for free literature. Address 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Coachella, California 
Or inquire at 


Homeseekers’ Information Bureau 
600 South Spring St., Los Angeles 














NOTHING 


On the Pacific Coast, for Climatic Conditions, Scen- 
ic Beauty, Healthful Location and Social Condivions 


EQUALS ONTARIO 


‘‘The city that charms.” Not acountry village but 


A THRIVING CITY 


with a population of 6000 Energetic, Progressive 
Citizens. Handsome 32-page illustrated Souvenir 
Booklet mailed upon request to 


THE ONTARIO LAND AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Ontario, California 























Cornfield on our land near Imperial 
We have tracts of all sizes from 5 acres up to 1500 
acres, improved and unimproved. Abundance of 
water always on tap. For further information, call 
on or address 


Imperial Valley Realty Co., Imperial, California 














HOMESEEKERS! 


12 Crops 
A = ear to $150 per acre, with water—terms 
if desired. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


California 
Write us for detailed information about ‘‘The 
Egypt of America.” Do it to-day. 
BEACH & DOOL 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Calexico, California 








Raise cantaloupes, alfalfa, toma- 
toes, grain, cattle, sheep and hogs 
—our lands make buyers rich. $50 























Imperial Valley Lands 


If you are looking for a location or an invest= ; 
ment, don’t fail to visit the Imperial Valley 





We are pioneers in the Valley, and we are in a 
position to show you the best bargains. Imperial 
Valley is recognized as the earliest district in the 
State and is destined to be one of the largest orange 
and lemon producing districts in California. For 
further information see or write to 


HOVLEY & CADY LAND CO. 


Brawley, Calif. 


Mention Sunset. 
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Most Equable Climate in the 
Real fortunes have been made in Southern 


World California beach property in the last few 

* years. Greater fortunes will be made within 

Values have increased 100 per the next five years. Desirable beach prope Tty 
° at moderate prices is now a scarce commodity. 

cent in last two years Nearly every newcomer wants a California sea- 

= side home.’ OCEAN BEACH is the cream of 

Best real estate investment op- what's left at LOW PRICES. ALL it lacked 
° : * 1eretofore was street car service. ow the line 
portunity in America is under construction. Will be only thirty min- 

_ m é utes from San Diego's business center. San 
Thirty minutes from business Diego has pa world beate phe ¢ .o ey 
* 365 days of sunshine. An Ocean Beaeh lot pur- 

center of busy San Diego chased to-day will double in value in less than 

= ss = two years. Write to your San Diego or South- 
Rich soil—City water—Graded ern California friends. Ask them about the wis- 
dom of buying beach property NOW. Write 

streets immediately for full tag Maggy ov about OCEAN 
BEACH. Prices may be sharply advanced at 


Lots $200.00 each any time. WRITE NOW. 
Easy payments—long time 


D. C. COLLIER CO. 


1141 D STREET, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 





























San Diego 


California Is the Most Rapidly Growing 
City on the Pacific Coast 





Why Locate in San Diego? 


Because it is the fastest growing city on the coast, as is shown by 
building development, bank clearings and postoffice receipts. For full infor- 
Because it has the most equable and healthful climate in the world. mation regard- 
a . ing the pros- 
Because it is located on the best harbor of the Pacific Coast—a perous condi- 


natural site for a commercial metropolis. tions prevail- 
ing in San 


Because it has an unexcelled system of public schools, and offers all Diego to-day, 


the advantages and conveniences of the up-to-date city. and illustrated 
= P date city booklet, ad- 


dress 


JOHN S. MILLS, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, California 
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LAND + WATER= $85 


The U. S. Government is now constructing the Orland Canal to supply fifteen thousand acres 
(15,000) of land. The Central Canal, the largest in the state, is now diverting water from the 
Sacramento River, under a special Act of Congress. The Central Canal has irrigable area of two 
hundred and fifty thousand acres. €] Willows, the county seat of Glenn county, is centrally located 
in this vast irrigable belt. This valley has manifold opportunities for investments that are certain 
of big returns. (The fertile lands of this famous valley will grow to perfection alfalfa, oranges, 
lemons, walnuts, grapes, sugar beets, olives, etc. Our oranges are ripe one month earlier than 
those in southern California. (Large tracts of land for subdivision a specialty. @I have lands of 
all kinds for homeseekers and investors. Write to-day for full information. 


W. E. GERMAIN 


Willows, Glenn Co. P. O. Box 65 California 


Glenn County, California 


Where Water and Land Meet Is Found the Mecca of the Homeseeker 


U.S. GOVERNMENT = Ortand 


IRRIGATED LANDS ‘ ‘ 
Lwin " , oa Irrigation 
ounty [ "= | A Project 


in the great Sacra- : 

- “4 ‘6 . 2 being constructed by 
nee vats = be , the Federal Govern- 
fornia, is the chosen Seah ai ee ts 
place for both of = es 
these basie proposi- 50,000 of these acres, 

ea). ed and CENTRAL CANAL, 
tions. Has 250,000 ‘od by 
acres of the best land seEpEed hy the great 
ee nie Se Sacramento River, 
on earth, allirrigable : iii 
and cheap. Has water under special Act of 
; a ee Congress, will care 
enough to cover each ae 
a ae ihe. hai for the remaining 
“an ane ‘ ; 200,000 of these splen- 
e ; . 

P did acres. 














For full information address THos. Brown, or W. H. Morrissey, Orland, California, 
E1se & Provutx, H. J. Barcetoux & Co., B. B. Guasscock or Chamber of Commerce, Willows, California 


e e GLENN COUNTY 

Orland Unit Colonies CALIFORNIA 
$60 PER ACRE $60. Terms, One-Fifth Cash. 

Here the U.S. GOVERNMENT is spending $650,000 in building a model 

irrigation system. Deep, sedimentary soil, no hard pan, no alkali, no adobe. 


Specially adapted to early oranges, vegetables, alfalfa, berries, table grapes, 
walnuts, almonds, etc. 











Write for Illustrated Catalogues 


ARMSTRONG, QUATMAN & CO. 


227 Montgomery Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Opportunity knocks all the time at every man’s door 
His chance is 


Madera County Lands 


NONE ARE MORE FERTILE 
FEW ARE AS LOW IN PRICE 


They are of especial interest to the homeseeker, the fruit raiser, 
the dairyman—in fact, to everyone who seeks returns from the soil 























A little labor, a little capital, a little time, and a 
fine property is yours. Its value constantly increases 



















Facts and figures will prove these claims. A card will bring them. Address 


Madera County Board of Teese’ Madera, California 
















Homeseekers, Attention! 








Kern County 
Lands on the Market 


FOR STOCK RAISING, GROWING ALFALFA 
CITRUS AND DECIDUOUS FRUITS 











Land from $50.00 to $200.00 per acre 


Clerk Board of Supervisors, Bakersfield, California 
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OAKLAND 














WHY PAY 
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OAKLAND, 


$20 to $55 per acre is all you will have to pay for 
the Best Fruit and General Farming Land in the Pacific 
Northwest if you go ttc OAKLAND, OREGON. 
These lands produce the finest kind of Apples, Pears, 
Prunes, Peaches, Plums, Berries and Bush Fruits, 
Grain, Hay, Alfalfa and Vegetable Crops. Climatic 


and Health conditions and water unexcelled. 


Whutte for free illustrated booklet to LYNN CATON 
Secretary Development League 


MORE? 






ZOQMAC 


OREGON 











ae 














SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
The Great Fruit County of California 


Big money made in Orchards and Vineyards 





Good land from $25.99 to $100.99 an acre 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, WRITE TO 


SUTTER BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 











STOCK AND 
GRAIN RANCH 


In San Luis Obispo County, California 
Consists of 12,600 acres, rolling hills and val- 
leys. About 5000 acres of farming land, 
balance grazing land. Good buildings, good 
fencing. 800 cattle, 200 hogs, 50 mules, 25 
horses, tools, implements, etc. PRICE, 
$110,000.00. Write for particulars. 


MAZE & WREN 


MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 








in RIVERSIDE 
HOMES ?2:32 
CALIFORNIA 


Improved and unimproved land in 
the citrus belt of the San Jacinto Dis- 
trict. Will buy, sell or exchange. 


Riverside County offers best opportu- 
nities for homeseekers to be found in 
the Southwest. Write us for list of 
properties. 


INWALL & SANDERS — SAN JACINTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Pruning pear trees in Bear Creek Orchard, near Medford, the orchard which sold 
Comice pears in New York for $8.20 in 1907 and $10.08 in London, England, Jan., 1909 


MEDFORD 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 
OREGON 


will ship 50 per cent of the apples and 
90 per cent of the pears to leave the 
state of Oregon in 1909. Most beautiful 
community booklet ever issued is now ready for 
distribution—shows pictures of the grand Crater 


Ask the Commercial Club. 
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largest and richest county in Idaho, 

Its wealth is largely in an unde- 
ie loped state, but if you wish to make money, and make it quickly, the best place to do so is where there are great undeveloped re- 
sources. C; pital invested in the development of such resources brings the largest and surest and quickest returns. 

Burley is located on the south side of the great Minidoka U. 8. Government irrigation project. This project is being constructed 
by the U.S. Government, and will redeem 180,000 acres of desert land. The water is sold to the settlers on these lands at cost, with 
ten years in which to repay Uncle Sam, and no interest in the meantime. - These lands have all been homesteaded, and many of them 
will secure titles during the eoming season. Relinquishments are for sale by parties who wish, for some cause, to either quit the farm 
or circumstances necessitate their change of location. 

Burley is so located to these lands that it will have tributary to it a larger number of acres than any other town in Idaho. The 
water for these lands is obtained from the great Snake River, which is the seventh largest river of the continent. The supply is unlimited, 
and the works are built by_ the U. 8. Government. Ownership of the works passes to the settlers as soon as - payments to the 
Government have been met. @ BURLEY is within the zone of power and electric possibilities developed by the Government at the 
Minidokadam. This damis built soas tolet through it water for rights lower down the stream, and this water is utilized to run a giant 
pre pian which will generate some 30,000 electric 

\orse power. This power is being distributed among 
the various towns on the tract, and to the farms on 
the me so that as soon as the system is completed 
each farmer will have an abundance of cheap power 
right at his door for heat, light and power purposes. 

BURLEY has under construction one of the 
largest and best hotels in the State. It is being 
built of buff pressed brick, and will be ready for 
occupancy June Ist, 1909. It covers a ground plan 

x125, and will be three stories high. This is 
but the beg ginning of the erection of a large number 
of substantial fireproof buildings, among which 
may be mentioned a substantial bank building. 

URLEY has great opportunities for men 

with money, energy and brains. You are looking 
for a place where you can build a home or a new 
business under more favorable conditions and sur- 
roundings than you have had in the past. Burley 
invites you to investigate her opportunities, con- 
fident of the outcome. 

Address Secretary Commercial Club for further 
particulars. 


iDBAHO 











Pear Trees on farm near Burley 





: Is surrounded by a larger tract of 
fine agricultural land than any other 
town in the State of Idaho, 
surley is the distributing center 
for all of Cassia County, which i= 
an empire within itself. It is the , 




















BROWNSVILLE tow Sits 
In the Heart of the Celapreia Yay O ig E G O N 


96 miles south of Portland on the 8.'P. R. R. in one of finest fruit belts in Western Oregon. Orchard lands 
reasonable in price. The natural home, of-the Red Apple andthe Royal Anne Cherry. Grand opportunities for 
the settler to engage-in Walnut anid Grape culturé and fruit-.raising and, berry farming in this, the garden spot 
of the famous Willamette Valley. 

+ .  We-want.people to engage in dairying, stockraising, poultry ranching, 
Homeseekers, Attention ° aati. The Calis apooia river bas abundant undeveloped 
water power. Fine factory sites. Untouched bodies of the finest timber. that must be marketed through 
Brownsville. We need more sawmills, furniture factories, mills, a milk condenser, a paper mill, a box factory. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 





SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB, BROWNSVILLE, OREGON 
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Irrigated 
Orchards 


are the only solution of the problem of INCOME during the five years 
necessary for the growth of the trees to the bearing age. This is a 
VITAL FACT which every homeseeker should take into considera- 
tion. By planting potatoes, tomatoes, berries, and vegetables between 
the trees where irrigation is used, as high as $200.00 per acre has been 
taken off annually. In many cases the orchards pay for themselves 
when irrigation is used, BEFORE they come into bearing, in 
addition to furnish ng a living for the owner and family. 
Would you gamble on the elements in any other line of 
business ? Don’t take chances, then, in orcharding. 
Irrigation is insurance for a regular and heavy crop. 





























OFFICE OF B. F. NICHOLS 
Riddle, Oregon, Noy. 4, 1908 
The Sutherlin Land & Water Co., 
Roseburg, Oregon. 

Gentlemen: It occurred to me that you might be in- 
terested in knowing that during the present season (1908) 
I took an average yield of $150.00 per acre in potatoes, 
which were interplanted between my one-year old 
trees, and which did not affect the growth of the trees 
in the least, inasmuch as I used irrigation for both 
trees and potatoes. Without irrigation, while the trees 
might have made a fair growth, the potatoes would have 
been a iailure. 






iia 





Ah 












Very truly, 
B. F. NICHOLS. 

















Ij you have any idea of coming West; if 
you are tired oj the uncertainty of farminy in 
the East; if youare on a salaryand want to better 
your condition; if, for any reason, you are inter- 
ested in fruit growing, YOU WILL BE VITALLY 
interested in the proposition of the Sutherlin Land and 
Water Company, which owns the wonderjul Sutherlin Valley in Douglas County, Oregon. Don’t 
jailto write to-day for a beautiful booklet (free) telling much of importance to you. It may mean 
an immense saving of labor and time to you and a competency that would otherwise be impossible. 


ADDRESS 


THE SUTHERLIN LAND & WATER CO. 
Head Offices: ROSEBURG, OREGON 
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Twenty-seven apples in twenty-seven inches, grown in Douglas County, Oregon 
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Solano County 


Contains the richest of valleys and delta lands. 


The center of an immense reclamation 
district bordering on the Sacramento river, 
' fertile as the Valley of the Nile. 


Uplands for dairying and stock. 
A climate unsurpassed. 


The largest cherry orchard in California, 
and first shippers of ripe fruits to Eastern 
markets. 


Quicksilver mines, and big tanneries. 


United States Arsenal at Benicia, and 
great Navy Yard at Mare Island, which is 
within the municipal limits of Vallejo, the 
ninth city in size in the State, having 15,000 
population, double the number of 1900. 
With a good harbor, a splendid municipal 
water supply, rail and water communication 
with the world, two hours ride from San 
Francisco, every house rented, wages paid 
during 1908 to residents employed at Mare 
Island approximately $3,000,000.00. 


GOLDEN CUP WON BY 
SOLANO COUNTY 


Vallejo has one of largest flour mills on 
coast, great brick and tile works, large 
tannery, and factory sites with ample and 
cheap electric power. 


For information address Clerk Board of 
Supervisors, Fairfield, California, or Secretary 
Merchants’ Association, Vallejo, California 
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If you are looking 
for a profitable in- 
vestment, you can 
finditin Boise. Apart- 
ment houses and of- 
fice buildings pay 10 
to 15 per cent, dwell- 
ings built for sale pay 
20 to 35 per cent ac- 
cording to terms. 


Certain factories 
would do well here; 
Boise has very cheap 
electric power and 
plenty of it. Has good 
transportation facili- 
ties for manufacturers 
and jobbers. 








Overland Building 


Are you coming West? Write to me, let me show 
Reilly Atkin- 
son, Sec., Boise Commercial Club, Boise, Idaho 


you what Boise can do for you. 


Annual wholesale business 


$5,000,000.00 
Annual wholesale pay-roll 

$280,290.00 
Annual manufactures worth 


$2,000,000.00 


Annual manufactures’ pay- 
roll 


$600,000.00 


Bank deposits over 


$6,000,000.00 


Sixty Miles Suburban 
Electric Roads 


















Read Albany “Ad” 


Do you know that ALBANY, LINN 
OREGON, is in the very y 
heart of the LARGEST AND MOST 
FERTILE VALLEY WEST of the MIS- 
SISSIPPI? Acity of 6000 people, elec- 
tric lights, splendid water, 10 churche: 
three large public schools, a fine col 
lege, and an electric line which will 
connect ALBANY WITH PORTLAND 


COUNTY, 


is well under way 
ASK YOURSELF THIS QUESTION 
ON REAL ESTATE ? 


LINN AND BENTON REAL 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT | %. 
| Y 
ESTATE COMPANY | 
ALBANY, OREGON 


(Agents for Farm and City Property) 




















Read the opposite page and 
then write us what you want 
and we will tell you just what 
you want to know about this 
great valley. If you are coming 
come before prices go higher. 





ALBANY 


“'\ COLLINS & DEVINE 


OREGON 














“PRIZE PRUNE TREE OF THE WORLD > 





looking for. 
in Tulare County. 


Kaweah Co-Operative Realty Co., Dept. A. 


Sunny California 


Fruit Ranches 
Abundance of Water 


Orange, Lemon, Peach, Berry, Grain and Alfalfa lands 
Large and small tracts 
Price $15.00 to $100.00 per acre 

Easy Terms 


In writing us please state the kind of land you ar 
We have the finest list of orange groves 


Write for Booklet 


Visalia, Tulare Co., California. 


Fine Climate 
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There is no section of the 
American Continent that 


offers better inducements for 
the small farmer than Linn 
County, the rich and fertile 
heart of the Willamette Valley. 


Big ps is scarcely an acre 

qi Linn County but what 
could be made to yield $50.00 
a year from dairying and would 
make from $100.00 to $500.00 
an acre from fruit. 


gq Apple culture has become a highly prosperous pursuit in the territory surrounding 
Albany. Apples, the equal of which in quality, color, size and flavor no other part of 
the United States, outside of the Pacific Coast, can approach, are now grown throughout 
Linn County. All fruits grow to perfection ‘here with a minimum of care. Potatoes, 
hops, grains and grasses all do well, and land is reasonable in price. No other section of 
the Willamette Valley offers such opportunities to the intelligent and progressive farmer. 





Apple Orchard—Linn County, ned Albany 


COME TO ALBANY, OREGON 


q Opportunities for skilled workers, manufacturers, jobbers, farmers, and men who want 
to advance and prosper with a town that’s going ahead. 


q No floods, no cyclones, no blizzards, no sunstrokes—an ideal climate with roses in 
February. 


Good schools, churches of all denominations. The railroad center of the valley. Bet- 
ter land for less money than anywhere in the Northwest. 


Wri -d M Alb Cc ial 
bookie, adden BURY 1. DASENT (Gh "AlbaNy, OREGON 
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@ We came West—when are 
you coming? 








@KLAMATH COUNTY 
would make five states the 
size of Rhode Island. 








@ Rhode Island’s population 
is 500,000—Klamath’s is 6000. 
THERE’S ROOM FOR YOU 
IN KLAMATH. 





@ Klamath excels in dairying, 
poultry raising, bee culture, horse 
and cattle breedifig, potatoes, 
celery, aSparagus, wheat, oats, 
barley, forage, fishing, hunting, 
summer resorts and beautiful 
scenery. 





Are you interested in Klamath? 
Would you know the great op- 
portunities Klamath . offers? 
Then write 


THE KLAMATH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kiamath Falls, Oregon 


W. A. DELZELL - President 
R.H. DUNBAR .- Secretary 
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River 


The Greatest Apple Growing Valley 
In the World. Where fruit pays from $500.00 to 


$1500.00 per acre and it is marketed for you at the highest 
prices paid anywhere in the world, while still on the tree. 

40,000 acres finest apple land still undeveloped. 100,000 
horsepower going to waste in its streams. Investigate this 
section thoroughly. Begin NOW. Write for literature. 
Address Hood River Commercial Club, Hood River, 


Oregon 


Winter Banana Apples, the most expensive grown. They : 
are packed in Hood River and shipped to the ‘‘crouned 4 
heads”’ of the world. 


© a ton 





























This picture of a Hood River apple orchard gives a good idea of care exercised in keeping the orchard in the 
best of condition 
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Walla Walla to the Indiin meant many waters 
Walla Walla to the white maa 
means many dollars 


CO 


M 





AND MAKE 


WALLA WALL 
WASHINGTON 


YOUR HOME 











An extensive traveler throughout the Northwest stated, ‘(Here in Walla 
Walla and close-by Oregon one finds the cream of the Northwest. 
is most productive; climate simply ideal both summer and winter; water 
pure and plentiful, public schools throughout the county excellent; and with 
all this you have located in your main business center—Walla Walla City— 
Whitman, the college of the Northwest.” 






























FRUIT 


In Walla Walla 
and close-by Ore- 
gon, one can ob- 
tain five and ten- 
acie tracts that 
will produce as 
many dollars per 
acre as is produced 
in any other local - 
ty, and at thy sam» 
time heve the ad- 
\antageo. tue best 
in tue way of edu- 
cational facilities. 
Prices are reason- 
able. 








GRAIN 
There are to-day 
grand oppoituni- 
ties in Walla Wal- 
la for the farmer. 
Farms of tremen- 
dous acreage are 
being cut up—ow- 
ners retiring. The 
best of grain land 
can be purchased 
at a price that 
enables the farmer 
to make a good 
and certain return 
on his investment. 
Superior educa- 
tional facilities are 
close by. Public 
schools and Whit- 
man College. 








BUSINESS 


In Walla Walla 
City, and towns 
throughout Walla 
Walla County and 
close-by Oregon, 
many business op- 
portunities are 
developing each 
day, owing to the 
continuous in- 
crease in popula- 
tion. 








CAPITAL 


RicHT Now there 
are exceptional op- 
portunities for the 
capitalist in Walla 
Walla Valley, 
County and close- 
by Oregon. Money 
can be invested in 
various ways and 
made to produce 
gratifying returns 
on the amount in- 
vested. 









WALLA WALLA 


For full information rzgarding any or all of the opportunities set forth in this advertisement, 


Walla Walla Commercial Club 


WASHINGTON 
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Lincoln County, Oregon is one 
of the five coast counties of Ore- 
gon, and near the center of 


the State north and south. It 
is noted as a summer resort, and an all’the year round health 
resort. The permanent population is five thousand and the 
tourist population more than a hundred thousand. Every- 
thing is just beginning; population only seven to the square mile, 
400,000 acres of all good land, better adapted to dairy farming, 
chicken and bee ranches, raising fruit and vegetables than any 
other place in the world. Good markets and good pzices, right 
at home oat © tourists, but has first-class shipping facilities 
by land and sea. Land is cheap. Building material, fencing 
and fuel are all on the ground, at no cost but the work of util- 
izing them. Come to Lincoln County, Oregon, and have plenty 
to eat, a good appetite, good sleep, pure gir, pure water, beautiful 
scenery and plenty of visitors who will buy all you have to sell 
at good prices. 


For other information, address 2 


COMMERCIAL CLUBS at Newport, Toledo, Elk City or Waldport, Ore’ 











Homeseekers! 





There are unexcelled SS for 
you in POLK COUNTY, nea 


Dallas 


OREGON 


This is one of the great counties of the 
famous Willamette Valley—one of the 
most fertile and delightful sections of 
the earth. Land in Polk County is un- 
usually reasonable in price. It is sure to 
increase in value from 25 per cent to 50 per 








Angora Goats—Money Makersin Polk County. 
took first prize at Lewis and Clark Exposition home, Dallas is the county seat of Polk 


for quality of its mohair 


cent in the near future. The most fastidious 
can be satisfactorily located in Polk County. 
Polk County Don’t overlook this section if you want a new 


County and is in the heart of a region of won- 
derful promise and possibilities. There is no 
better land anywhere for fruit—especially ap- 
ples and prunes. Now is the time to investi- 


gate this section even if you want only to speculate, because an pando and permanent growth is inevitable 


on account of the exceptional conditions. 


rite to-day for full information. 


Address 


SECRETARY DALLAS DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, DALLAS, OREGON 
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Showing Process of Leveling Land Under the 





Coe-Furnish Irrigation Project 


Umatilla County, Oregon 


75,000 Acres of Unimproved Irrigated Land, Especially Adapted to Fruit Raising 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY FOUNDATION OF ALL PROSPERITY 








Irrigated lands at The greatest irrigation project of the Producing orchards at 
$60.00 to $125.00 per acre U. S. Government is in Umatilla Co. $200.00 to $800.00 per acre 
Wheat ranches sell at $12.00 to $75.00 per acre. Mild winter climate. Ne heat prostration in summer. 


For full information about resources and opportunities in Umatilla County, address 


SECRETARY UMATILLA COUNTY PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, PENDLETON, OREGON 











Showing Laterals and Irrigation of Potatoes First Year After Clearing 


This land was cleared March, 1907, and planted to potatoes; again in 1908 it was planted 
to potatoes, and in 1909 was planted in orchard. 





he 








Watch this ad each month 
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Picking Fruit in the Celebrated Touchet Valley 


The exact center of the greatest apple country in the world is the 


TOUCHET 
VALLEY 


WASHINGTON 


— Valley is located in Southeastern Washington in one of the most fertile sections of the West. There 
are many strong reasons why the homeseeker should investigate this section thoroughly before deciding upon 
a location. It will stand the closest scrutiny. ‘Thorough investigation will disclose the unquestioned fact that 
this Valley offers the homeseeker all the necessary elements required to make a desirable place in which to live 
and prosper. This Valley produces farm products WITHOUT IRRIGATION more abundantly than the 
much exploited irrigated sections. Touchet Valley has become famous for its fine apples. It is the greatest 
barley producing section of the world—40 to 100 bushels to the acre. Wheat 25 to 70 bushels to the acre. 
Failure of crops has never been known. Climate is mild. Cyclones and blizzards unknown. Write to-day for _ 
beautifully illustrated 64-page booklet. It will open your eyes to a great opportunity. Address Secretary Booster 
Club, Dayton, Washington, or Secretary Improvement Club, Waitsburg, Washington. 
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Pure Bred Holsteins, Washington County 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


LEADS OREGON 


Because it lies alongside of the great 
city of Portland. 


Because it is unquestionably the 
leading GENERAL FARMING 
county in the state. 

Because it leads the whole North- 
west in dairy products with its pos- 
sibilities only begun. 

secause it is a splendid truck gar- 
dening county. 

Because every variety of fruit 
reaches perfection here. 


Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 


Ninth 
Tenth 


Because walnut groves and hop 
yards are money makers, 

Because its transportation facilities 
are unexcellec . 

Because land in small or large tracts 
is reasonable considering splendid 
returns. 

3ecause its towns are growing rapid- 
ly and offer good openings for wide- 
awake men. 

Because its millions of feet of tim- 
ber are cheap and lumber manu- 
facture most promising. 


If You Locate in Washington County This Year, You Will Never Regret It 
Write Secretary Washington County Development League, 
Hillsboro, Oregon, for free booklets and full information. 
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Pure Bred Jerseys, Washington County 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Where Health Is 
Concerned 
Why Take Any Chances? 


The great weight of scientific opinion throughout the world is hos- 
tile to the use of all artificial preservatives in food products, as being in 
themselves harmful and as making possible the employment of unwhole- 
some materials and unsanitary practices. 





Benzoate of Soda is a tasteless, odorless product of coal tar, medi- 
cinally used for many diseases. It is a drug, not a food. 


No manufacturer who uses good, sound, fresh 
raw material, maintains sanitary premises and 
requires neatness in his work-people, needs to use 
Benzoate of Soda or any other artificial preservative. 


Manufacturers using Benzoate of Soda state its presence upon the 
labels of their products, because the law compels them to do so— but 
the statements are always hidden in small type as obscurely placed as 
possible—a fact which, in itself, is a reflection upon the use of the 
substance. 


The use of any drug with which to embalm the food supply of 
the country is unnatural, unnecessary and unjustifiable. 


Heinz “57 Varieties’’—like the products of 
many other reputable and high class establishments 
—are prepared without Benzoate of Soda or any 
other artificial preservative, and may be purchased 
anywhere with absolute confidence in their purity, 
goodness and keeping quality. 


The public may choose for itself the kind of foods it will eat. If 
you wish to avoid prepared foods that have been drugged, read all there 
is printed on every food label. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Members of American (Manufacturers) Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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Try a Bottle at Our Risk 

SPECIAL “NO RISK” OFFER. Secure a bottle of Liquid 
Veneer, go over your piano and the furniture and. woodwork of one 
entire room with it according to the simple directions, and if it does 
not do all of the remarkable things we claim in the smaller print 
below, if it does not save you dollars for the pennies invested just 
send the remainder right back to the dealer, who will refund 
your money. 














Simply applied with a dusting cloth, Liquid Veneer will instantly renew all surfaces it 
, ty touches, imparting to them a beautiful gloss and finish equal if not superior to that which they 
yy possessed when new. 
When we say renew, we mean that the whole interior of your house, from the parlor to 
the.kitchen, from a $1,000 piano to a 50c kitchen chair, can be made to glisten just like new 
with practically no labor, just wiping the surface as though dusting with a cloth. 


Wonderful For Housecleaning 


It is simply wonderful as a cleaner and disinfectant. It will draw grimy, dusting matter 
from every nook, corner and crevice carrying it away with the cloth, leaving 
the surface dry, smooth, sanitary and with a beautiful glossy newness. 


All Good Dealers Sell It 


cay Buffalo Specialty Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 








































en Just Think What It Will Do ¢ 
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Every Homebuilder should have a copy of 
THIS BOOK | 





6s 
S Modern Bathrooms 


i you are building a new home, or installing a new sanitary 

equipment in the old, you should have this book before 
you decide on the fixtures. You, as a layman, know little 
about the sanitary question. Yet home-sanitation and home- 
health are matters too vital to leave in any other hands than 
your own. This book contains to a detail just the kind of 
information every buyer of bathroom fixtures needs. No 
matter how much or how little your bathroom investment is 
to be, $50 or $500, this book shows you exactly how to get the 
best and most practical equipment at the price you want to 
pay. “MODERN BATHROOMS?” is the most elabor- 
ate and most instructive book ever issued on the sanitary 
question. Send for it now and read it. 


Please enclose 6c. postage and give us the name of your architect and plumber, if selected, 


Offices and Showrooms, New York: 35-37 West 31st Street. Pittsburgh: 949 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
100-102 North Fourth Street. Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street. New Orleans: Corner 
Baronne and St. Joseph Streets. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 





Standard Sanitary MWg. Co. dept. 51 Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


St. Louis: 
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has no dyes to deceive—no high perfumes _ 

to:delude the sense of smell—no sting to worry 
tender skins. ~It is just a white, pure, floating, oval 
cake of Soap goodness—made from edible products, 
Your skin will say “Thank you” for intro- : 

ducing it to FAIRY. It improves on 
cl@se ‘acquaintance. 
Fairy costs but five cents. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


‘Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?”’ 
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Swifts Company 
U.S.A, 








Columbia Double-Disc 
Records, 65c 


Fit any Disé¢ Machine and 
Double its Value 


To owners of disc machines, of every 
make—Columbia and others: We guar- 
antee you a better record on each side of the 
Columbia Double-Dise Record than you ever 
bought before under any name at any price— 
better in surface, tone and durability. Be 
sure you see a Columbia dealer, hear the 
records played, and get a catalog 

If your dealer does not — Columbia 
Double-Disc Records, we will send you a 
sample, postage paid, for 65 cents,and a 
catalog with it. 


Columbia Indestructible 
Records, 35c 


Fit any Cylinder Machine and 


Last Forever 


To owners of cylinder machines, of 
every make—Columbia and others: Co- 
lumbia Indestructible Cylinder Records won't 
break, no matter how roughly they are used; 
they won't wear out, no matter how long they 
are played, Moreover, their tone is far 
purer, clearer and more brilliant than that of 


If your dealer does not carry Columbia 
Indestructible Cylinder Records, send us 
35 cents and we will send you a sample by 
return mail, postage paid—with a catalog 


Cte Disc and Cylinder Graphophones 

No one thing will give so much pleasure, 
to so many people, for so long a time, at so 
little cost, as a Columbia Graphophone— 
$20 to $200. Catalog free. 

Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen'l, 
a V5, Tribune Building, New York 
Br: New York, Chicago, San Fran- 

on, Philadelp| 2 ; Orleans 
hi gton, ‘London. 
Heapquarters For CanapA: 40 Melinda St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Dealers in all principal cities. 
Dealers Wanted—Exclusive selling rights 
given where we are not properly repre~ 
sented. 
Jobbers Wanted—Exclusive Columbia jobbing 
rights open in choice tepritory. 











